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Practice and Precept 



50a Albemarle Street, W. 
December 27, 1905. 

The meeting of the Headmasters' Conference took 
place this year in London, at the headquarters of 
the Collie of Preceptors. It is true that a formal 
gathering of this kind lacks something of the per- 
sonal touch which is so noticeable in the welcome 
which is from time to time extended to the head- 
masters by a public school, but there is nothing lost 
from the point of view of business. The chief 
problem on this occasion was that of the inspection 
of secondary schools, and, although an impression 
seems to be abroad that it is generally r^arded as 
a bugbear, there was hardly a dissentient voice 
raised as to its cordial acceptance in principle. 

It is only in the matter of details that points of 
divergence arose, but the general opinion seemed 
to be that inspection should only be resorted to at 
rare intervals, and should be conducted on generous 
and S3nnpathetic lines. The school's work should 



be as little disturbed as possible, and the assistant 
masters should not be asked to devote the precious 
hours of their leisure time to the compilation of 
elaborate tables and statistics. Inspection should 
be combined with examination ; the former deals 
with the machinery of education, and the latter with 
its products, and neither can be complete without 
the other. Moreover, it should not be used as an 
instrument for harrying small schools : ** intellec- 
tual methods and results are of greater value than 
material equipment and appliances " — a timely 
rebuke to the Board for their rather too servile 
devotion to the study of mensuration and the 
provision of scientific apparatus. 

It is evident that the Board of Education do not 
desire to force inspection upon secondary schools, 
but the irresistible tendency of the times is in this 
direction. Already the War Office, with a singular 
aptitude for marring the best intentions by their 
methods of carrying them into effect, has practi- 
cally obliged schools which prepare boys for 
direct commissions to submit to inspection ; and 
in the end the school which refuses the test will 
have to go under. As a concession to the old and 
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intimate relations which have existed between the 
public schools and the older Universities, an in- 
spection under their auspices will be accepted in 
place of that of the Board. This is so much to the 
good, and it may be that imiformity in these matters 
is not the only thing to be aimed at. 

Who, then, will refuse to be inspected ? Schools 
like Rugby will, we imderstand, still continue to 
hold out against it, sheltering themselves behind 
the plea of noblesse oblige. But we feel sure that 
this aloofness will disappear in time. The case 
of the small grammar school is different. For what- 
ever purpose the inspection is invited (and in no 
case is it obligatory, except in the instance of schools 
who wish to compete for Army commissions through 
the medium of the leaving examination), there is 
sure to be a huge bill presented for structural altera- 
tions before the formal recognition of the school is 
effected ; and in many cases it is impossible to find 
the money. Unless some consideration is shown 
for these struggling establishments, we are afraid 
that in the end they will be submerged. And this, 
too, when no available means for educating our 
yoimg people, particularly our teachers, should be 
lightly thrown aside. 

Still one further point is deserving of notice— 
a point which was strangely neglected by the Con- 
ference. Who are to be the inspectors ? It is very 
important that the duty should not fall into the 
hands of incompetent men, and yet what do we 
hear on every side of us just now ? The young man 
who has gained a scholarship at Oxford or Cambridge 
talks airily more suo of the career he intends to 
choose, and he has selected, forsooth, that of a 
secondary inspector ! If the Board of Education 
does anything to foster this idea, they will do 
infinite harm. What is wanted for the post is a 
man of tried experience in teaching. Details of 
building construction may be left to an architect ; 
but if we want to get the best results in the matter 
of instruction, we must take the old teacher as our 
helper. And not the pedant, not the man who has 
learned all about education from a printed book, 
but he who has studied young pupils and classwork 
at first hand and by close acquaintance. 

When the Board of Education handed over the 
control of all kinds of instruction to the local authori- 
ties with an intimation that the first step was to 
co-ordinate, they naturally found themselves faced 
by the necessity of some reorganisation of their own 
inspectorate in consequence. In their report for the 



past year, which has recently been published, it is 
explained how this has been done. There are now 
five groups, who deal with the five different classes 
of schools, and their work is extended over as wide 
an area as is consistent with an adequate study of 
their own particular type of school : at the same 
time, in order to prevent their getting into a groove, 
they will be passed periodically from one depart- 
ment to another. But reorganisation is not all : 
more secondary school inspectors have been ap- 
pointed, and one especially for rural education ; 
while the staff of women has been increased numeri- 
cally and raised to a higher status. 

The first care of the latter body has been to con- 
sider the teaching of cookery, which was rather 
severely commented upon by the committee on 
physical deterioration ; and it is to be hoped that their 
inquiries will result in some system which will bear 
more relation to the actual life of the poorer classes 
than has been the case in the past. And what of 
the problem of imderfed children ? It seems for 
the present to have been passed over at headquarters ; 
but our attention has been called to an article in the 
Lancet of October 28 on the feeding of school children 
in Switzerland, which might safely be recommended 
to the attention of the authorities. The Swiss people 
have faced the question boldly, and not only do 
they defray a large portion of the cost of meals 
for those who want them, but even provide boots 
and clothing. The benefactions are usually dis- 
guised in some way, and every care is taken to 
conceal the fact that a family is dependent upon 
charity. Of course the whole question bristles with 
difficulty, but we can learn even from the mistakes 
of others ; and we shall have to tackle the same 
problem ourselves before long. 

We can only allude to a few of the doings of the 
office of special inquiries, but the agreement made 
for the interchange of our teachers with those of 
France and Prussia is worthy of another mention ; 
and it is pleasing to record that headmasters and 
mistresses are taking advantage of this opportunity 
in increasing numbers. In this connection it may 
not be inopportune to draw our readers' attention 
to a letter in the correspondence column of our 
present issue. It is to be noted that the Admiralty 
are sending some of their paymasters' clerks abroad 
imder the cBgis of the director of this scheme. The 
Gilchrist Trustees also think highly of it, and have 
offered to give assistance to schools which are unable 
to appoint a foreign conversation teacher owing to 
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lack of funds, the nomination for such grant being 
made through the Board ; and they also are pre- 
pared to give small bursaries to teachers who are 
unable at themselves to defray the expenses inddental 
to a year's sojourn abroad. 

Owing to the increasing tendency in secondary 
schools to drop Greek, the Board is collecting informa- 
tion as to the means taken by those of the best 
type to provide an education which gives sufficient 
attention to humane studies. The report on Harrow 
has already appeared* and will be followed by 
others* We are glad to see this effort of our 
organisers to move upwards, and hope that the 
inquiry will eventually permeate as far as our 
Universities : it seems strange that an official pub- 
lication of this importance should be practically 
silent about the condition of the upper strata of 
our educational world. The process of absorbing 
the secondary schools into the national system can 
only be gradual, but it is a significant fact that 
** recognition " is going on apace ^ the number of 
schools which have applied for it being three times 
as large as it was five years ago. 

TH£ foundation of a pension fund for teachers in 
American colleges^ which Mr. Carnegie has laid, gives 
rise to a good many reflections on our side of the 
Atlantic* To attract the proper people to the 
teachmg profession \ve shall have to offer additional 
security of tenure ; and a prospect of something to 
faU back upon when the time comes for retirement 
may help to inspire contentment with the very in- 
adequate remimeration which the teacher receives 
from year to year. As the matter stands at present 
tliere are very few schools where a man is allowed 
to stay after the age of sixty : indeed, it seldom 
happens that ha is permitted to remain so long. 
And when he is shown the door, what is he to do ? 
It is usually impossible for him to have made any 
proinsion out of his princely salary ; and he drifts 
along, earning a precarious existence on private 
tuition at starvation rates, with nothing to look 
forward to but the workhouse. If by any mischance 
lie has liad the temerity to marry, his case is more 
hopeless still* But let us look abroad for a moment. 
As long ago as 1688 we read that a widows' fund 
was started at Marburg, in Germany, of which every 
professor was obliged to become a member : and 
the principle has gone on extending and solidifying 
until practically eveiy teacher under State control 
is settled in life as soon as he has given> say, ten 
years of service to his employers* Not only is he 
himseK provided for in his old age, but if lie dies 



his wife and children are looked after. Nor is this 
merely the case in Germany ; France also puts her 
teachers on the level of civil servants and treats 
them accordingly. There is no need to point the 
moral : if something of the sort were done in cjur 
country we should not hear so much about the 
instruction of our young people being in incom- 
petent hands* 

TH£ Irish Board of Intermediate Education finds 

itself m a serious difficulty at the present time as to 
how to deal with the group system it has adopted 
for the last four or five years* The groups are four 
—Classical, Mathematical, Modem Literary, and 
Experimental Science— and every candidate enter* 
ing, whether for pass or honours, has to specify one 
of these groups for examination. Now it has been 
found practically impossible to work this system* 
The groups overlapj for while there are two special 
or — as they are called — main subjects in each group, 
a candidate must pass in six, and constantly takes 
subjects which render him eligible m more groups 
than one. The Board has recognised this in previom 
years by giving pass students a pass in another group 
if eligible, where they failed in the one chosen, and 
in the present year have actually awarded exhibi- 
tions to candidates in groups different from the 
one selected. Thus the attempt to shepherd boys 
and girls into different pens has broken down. 
Several fundamental reasons could be given. 
Schools are not adapted to the group system. The 
specialisation comes too early, the ordinary subjects 
taken up run counter to it. The Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, at a prize distribution in December* 
went so far as to suggest a fifth group for ordinary 
candidates. But this is not the proper direction to 
look for a solution. The prime element in any solu- 
tion must be simplicity. We suggest one as follows : 
First, the present group system might remain for 
prizes and exhibitions, provided that a candidate 
should either not be compelled to select a group at all, 
but be placed by the Board after the examination 
in the group in which he has done best, or be allowed 
to select more than one group. But the whole. 
system of groups should be abolished for pass candi-' 
dates. They should all be required to pass in six 
subjects, thus: (i) English literature and composi- 
tion ; (2) Latin or French or German ; {3) one 
Mathematical subject ; (4) experimental science or 
a second language (ancient or modem) or a second 
mathematical subject, and {5) and (6) two others. 
We venture to think the problem must be met in 
some such way as this. 
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Points about Public Schools 



A Causerie 



By S. E. W. 



One of my most vivid impressions of last summer holidays 
was Sir Richard Jebb's address on University Education 
and National Life. A Monday morning near the end 
of term brought the news of his death — a shock it could 
not fail to be to thousands of men and boys connected 
with the classical work of fifth and sixth forms through- 
out our public schools. So here am I in the Christmas 
holidays musing for an hour on my great indebtedness 
to R. C. J ebb. I suppose it must have been a little 
more than twenty years ago when, in connection with 
some particularly brilliant fair copy or interpretation 
of Sophocles, I first heard his name ; and since that time 
no influence in the domain of classical lore has been more 
persistent or insistent with me than his. One turns 
over the Oxford text of Sophocles annotated during the 
three last years of school life only to find how much of 
J ebb's scholarship a wise instructor saw fit to hand down 
to our expanding intelligences. Then again, how 
careful we were to choose for Mods those plays which 
had already formed part of his monumental labours. 
All those notes and introductions, let us freely confess, 
we could not hope to attain to, but during long hours of 
lamp-light in college rooms, while we read and wondered 
and selected for ourselves, surely we perceived some 
modest little of the fine aroma of consummate scholar- 
ship and taste. Fortune took me to the Greek class at 
Glasgow for a brief experience two years after Professor 
J ebb had been transferred to the Regius Professorship 
at Cambridge, but I remember how potent was the 
tradition of the name and fame of the editor of Sophocles 
on the Clyde. Back at school work I was ever and anon 
brought into relation with the genius of J ebb, either by 
way of his little book on Homer or some Latin Hexa- 
meter version culled, perhaps, from his earher efforts in 
the Sertum Carthusiantim, Then the preparation of the 
lesson of a hundred lines of some play of Sophocles. 
Many were the temptations for a busy master to resort 
to abridged editions, but never yet have I been able- 
even on the fourth or fifth reading of a play — to content 
myself with anything less than the whole of J ebb. 
From two to three hours of preparation for such lessons is 
an average of my weekly communings with J ebb. And 
my experiences could, doubtless, be multiphed by 
thousands. How vast an influence then on his own 
and future generations has been exercised by the thought 
and taste of this greatest of modem English scholars ! 

It is impossible, of course, at present accurately to 
place him in the goodly hierarchy of humanists ; still no 
harm can come from foUowing the humour of the moment 
and trying roughly to set him among the erudite : nd 
wise of a thousand years. Petrarch, Muretus, Erasmus, 
Linacre, Buchanan, Scaliger, Casaubon, Bentley, Porson, 
Wolf, Ribbeck, Madvig, Conington — ^these are the 
names of some of the heroes with whom a modem 



Lucian might depict J ebb as worthily consorting at the 
banquet of the blest. Exactly what elements of scholar- 
ship Jebb derives from his different predecessors were 
long indeed to tell, but he is so thoroughly representative 
of the position of the best modem English scholarship 
that it is worth while generally to indicate the simples 
that go to make the compound. 

The humanism of Jebb, then, has little to do with the 
mistaken and pedantic industry of the Byzantine scholars 
who toiled at the Greek \\Titers from the seventh century 
to the fourteenth. Into the Attic orators, into Sophocles, 
into Bacchylides he infused a pulsing vitahty ; he 
reached down to a tme appreciation of the written 
word, and cultivated an enthusiasm for the spirit. 
Flattered by Jebb's respect and insight, Greek orators 
and dramatists have yielded to twentieth-century 
England the jiith of the message they delivered to very 
different hearers twenty-four centuries back. Greece 
has left us poetry and thought, science and philosophy : 
a Jebb may apprehend some large portion of such an 
inheritance of ideas, and, by making himself master of 
the dignity and grace of the English language, may 
expound them to the English people. A Jebb may 
interpret accurately through the medium of a thoroughly 
discipUned mind, such as you may have ample evidence 
of in the caution underhing those Sophoclean notes. 
But what a variety of excellences must needs go to the 
making of such an interpreter ! The scientific bent for 
the tracking of the meaning of words in a language, the 
arsthetic faculty to gauge the manner of their use, the 
philosophical grasp to classify thoughts and experiences. 
By his laborious mastery of detail, Jebb equipped him- 
self with a minute knowledge of the Greek language, of 
the dramatic style in English and Greek, and of the 
specifically Sophoclean style of which he had a surer 
appreciation than any other living Englishman. A 
fastidious taste, unaided by the patient determination 
** to settle on's business and properly base ovr,'' would 
never have put him in possession of the key to the 
hfe and thought of ancient Greece. Tliere is no royal 
road to scholarly insight. Mr. Butcher, as quoted in 
the Times, says : " The study of language and archaeo- 
logy^ on the technical side seems at times to kill the 
hterary sense. Professor Jebb has been largely affected 
by the scientific movement of the age ; the growing 
influence upon him of the new critical and comparative 
methods may be traced in his successive writings." 
Industry in many departments must be the helj^meet 
of enthusiasm. With the keenest scholar of the French 
I)eriod of classical study Jebb might have vied in his 
interest in, and knowledge of the matter of classical 
literature : for him philology certainly imphed a just 
apprehension of the ideas and usages of the ancient 
world. With Bentley he knew the ways of the osciiatis 
lihrarins and the flaws of texts. If ratio et res ipsa 
were Bentley* s guides in many a crucial place, Jebb, too, 
with his combination of lilt and sobriety, of knowledge 
and sound judgment, was second to none in expounding 
the ratio of a passage. He had scientific knowledge in all 
the different departments of classical study, and in his 
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mmd thit results of all branches were so co-orcUimted 
that each department was made to throw light on every 
other. Hence it was that the German giants who liave 
now hdd the field of classical philology for nearly a 
centoT}^ found in J ebb their only real rival in the ranks 
M JEqgUsh scholarship. And lastly, the secret of J ebb's 
gfCmteess Ls that, having found the spirit of Greek 
literature, he was enabled by his grip of the actual to 
apply it fraitiully to the critickra of modem life. Let 
us adopt the words used by ScaJiger of George Buchanaia : 
I Jibbm noskr unus esi in iota Ewropa omms post se 
fdinqucus in Sop^wdm emgesL 



The Teachers' Forum 
What Underlies Dictation 



By Professor John Adams 

(London University) 



^^^BBBttbers are now famthar with the fact that we 

^fflS^ aD a preferred sense, by means of which we acquire 

knowledge. Bunyan, it will be reniembered^ in his 

Hoiy War tells us that there are five gateways into 

Maasoul—Eyegate, Eargate, Mouthgate, Nosegate and 

Fedgate* Modern writers content themselves with 

k speaking of the Five Gateways of Knowledge, though 

B the more precise among them want to include a variety 

' of little backdoors that are commonly neglected. 

The important thing for us to remember is that each 
of our pupils finds one or other of these gat^ more con- 
venient than the others, for the entr>^ of what is called 
knowledge. According to the particular sense preferred 
we may classify our pupils ^ visttakj audiks. taciiks. 
The other two stmm have so httle scope in school work 
that we do not usually deal witli gmiaHvcs and oifaciives. 
^ Ex|-)erience has shown that there is a certain danger 

■ in this dassificatian* Young teachers are sometinies 
H so carried away with this characterisation of their pupils 
H that they forget that it is only a matter of preferred 
H sense. Occasionally, teachers seem to regard a visual, 
H for example, as if he did not hear at ali Naturally the 
H classification does no more than emphasise the fact that 
P e\'ery pupil ought to be appealed to preferentially by 

one sense, but that there should be free play for all the 
others as well. It lakes all sorts of sense impressions 
to build up a satis factor^' mental equivalent for the 
outside world.^ [~f 
^ Dictation is perhaps the best subject in which tlie 

■ play of the preferred sense maj^ be studied. As a matter 
H of fact, in the ultimate resort e\ery dictation lesson 
B rcsoive« iKelf into a process of translation of the results 
~ of t ns in terms of another sense* 

It iiat %'isuais are of necessity 

IjCtter at dictation than are audiles. The cause of this 
aammptioti is no doubt found in the contrast }that is 
oftan drawn between what a pupil can do in oral spelling. 




and what he can do at the dictation lesson. Further^ 
it is sometimes said that the advantage of the vLHuak 
is dearly proved by our ordinary method of testmg a 
doubtiul speliing. But when we write down the two 
dsubtful forms and let the eye decide between them, 
we are not dcalijig with dictation at all, but with wmttea 
speUing, which is a quite different thing. To tx'st a 
pupiJ*s power of spelling by reading of! a list of words 
that he is called upon to write down, is not really dicta- 
tion. Spelling k the static side of what bec^omcs dyuainic 
in dictation. Dictation is applied spelhng. Not in- 
frequently a pupil is quite an accurate speller, and only 
very moderate at dictation. The two processes depend 
on cMerent powers. Spelling depends upon the posses* 
sicm of dear visuai or (if the metaphor may be permitted) 
audile images : dictation demands the intelligent analysis 
of a series gI smmpB, and the tramlation of these sounds 
into a corresponding series of written characters. 

In dictation there is really a double proems of transla- 
tion involved. There is the more or less technical trans- 
lation of mere sounds into their conventional equivalents, 
but there is the further translation of the conventional 
sounds into a definite meaning, before the technical 
translation can begin. In so far as dictation is limited 
to this purely techuical part it approxiniates to spelliog^ 
and if this is the only process invohed the lesson is a 
spelling lesson and nothing more. The two kinds ol 
translation appear in different proportions according 
to the nature of the lesson. 

In ordinary school work there are three main forms 
in which dictation appears. There is Jirst the prepared 
piece in which case the pupil knows exactly the page or 
the paragraph that is to be set, and can prepare himself 
so thoroughly that the exercise resolves itself largely 
into a spelling test. The second form is that in which 
the passage is to be chosen from a book or a portion of a 
book that is famihar to the pupil, but that he has not had 
an opportunity of preparing for this test There are^ 
of course, varying degrees of familiarity with the passage 
chosen. On the one hand, it may be taken from a por- 
tion of the book that has been already used as material 
for dictation : on the other, it may be taken from a 
passage that the pupils have never seen before, but that 
deals with soniething with which they are familiar. 
Intermediate ^et^veen these would come such lessons as 
had been used lor reading alone, but not for either dicta- 
tion or spelhng. The third and highest degree of di^ 
cnlty is reached when the test is cha^-en from some 
passage deahnj^ with something that while not unintel* 
hgible to the pupils has never been spcdally dealt with 
by them. Here the mental effort is at the greatest. 

Speaking generally, these thnee stages correspond ta 
the order in which dictation should be presmted to tbt 
pupik ; that is, carefully prepared work at the earliest 
stages, familiar unseens at intermediate stages, and 
unfamihar unseens at the finaJ stages. But it is going 
too far to matntain, as some masters of method do, that 
the second and third forms should never be given at 
the earlier stages. The cause of this eicce^ of restrictioit 
is to be found in the eminently sound psychological 
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principle that pupils should never be allowed to see false 
models till the true model has been so firmly implanted 
in their minds that the false only attracts attention as an 
interesting aberration. But it is quite possible to give 
the second and even the third kind of dictation without 
going out of the range of the child's writing vocabulary. 
The difficulty in deaUng with the third kind is not a 
difficulty of speUing, but a difficulty of interpreting the 
sense of the passage read. Dictation is never justifiable 
when it introduces words that do not belong to the pupil's 
reading vocabulary. 

There is no better way of understanding the inwardness 
of the psychology of dictation than by a study of the 
errors made by our pupils. Starting with the assump- 
tion that the dictation lesson is confined to the writing 
vocabulary of the pupils, all errors ought to be capable 
of reference to one or other of three great groups — 
Graphic, Phonetic and Psychic. Mere errors in spelHng 
— feild, repitiiion, accomodation — need not be treated 
here at all. They do not belong to the dictation lesson. 
This is not to be supposed to mean that any teacher is 
optimistic enough to expect that he will be able to 
exclude all spelling errors from the dictation lesson. 
Nevertheless, this is the ideal. The forms have to be 
acquired in the reading and spelling lessons, their apphca- 
tion is the function of the dictation lesson. Selecting 
between the two forms of here (hear), choosing the 
only form of to that will meet a given case, determining 
whether can is a noun or a verb : these are legitimate 
problems for the dictation lesson. 

Neglecting, then, errors that are the result of ignorance 
of form, we now deal with the three classes indicated 
above : 

Graphic errors are those that have to do with the actual 
form that the words assume on the paper. It is here 
that the visuals have the advantage. Of two pupils, one 
of whom is a visual and the other an audile, but both 
understanding the passage dictated, and both able to 
spell all the words, the visual will make the fewer 
blunders. To the uninitiated the two conditions above 
being fulfilled, it may seem impossible that there should 
be any errors at all. But the experienced teacher knows 
better what to expect. In young classes he will find ti 
for it, fo for of, and hwo for who : and all the errant ones 
will be quite ready to acknowledge their error the moment 
their attention is caUed to it. With senior pupils will be 
found many cases of duplication of syllables rememember 
departarted, ababominable, or elision of syllables rember, 
iominator, perdictdar (perpendicular). Sometimes the 
mere form of the word is a snare ; it is very difficult to 
give just the exact number of turns to such a monotonous 
word as imminent. Sometimes too, errors of this kind 
are confounded with errors of mere ignorance. It has 
to be admitted that the boy who writes assidious usually 
means what he writes, and ought to be treated accord- 
ingly : on the other hand, the boy who writes assidous 
is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. Few of us can 
spell parallelogram without taking thought, not because 
we cannot spell it easily in our minds, but because the 
reaUty, as it appears on paper, seems to contain an 



unfair amount of similarities among its elements. For 
the same reason such a word as Egypt lures the unwary 
to omit the middle down stroke. The g and p seem quite 
as many downstrokes as are good for such a small word. 
All are probably aware that a piece of easy dictation 
is now regarded as one of the best tests of the degree of 
mental fatigue of a class, as there is found to be constant 
ratio between the degree of fatigue and the number of 
errors, the graphic errors showing on the whole a greater 
increase than the other two kinds. Towards the end of 
his own letters the teacher may find himself writing such 
things as the for they, and if he finds in the letter of a 
colleague that an adverbial too is stinted to one o, it may 
be only charitable to remember that the error in this 
case is almost certainly graphic. It is interesting, and 
it may be to teachers of dictation useful, to note that 
there is far more trouble with the endings of words than 
with their beginnings. In writing dictation, as in 
reading, there is a natural bent of the mind to project 
itself forward to what is coming, and to leave to the 
lower brain the work of attending to the particular 
word that is at the moment being written. As a rule 
the lower brain does its work very satisfactorily, but 
now and again it happens that the upper brain has begun 
a somewhat unfamiliar word, and then hands it over to 
the unsuspecting lower brain, that finishes it as it has 
been accustomed to do. Centurion becomes century; 
gymnast becomes gymnastics : London and Westminster 
becomes London and North Western, because in each case 
the second ending is the more familiar. 

In deahng with these graphic errors, attention should 
be paid to the medical report that is now so often found 
available in our schools. Astigmatic children are 
peculiarly liable to these errors. In the September issue 
of the American Educational Review for 1903, the follow- 
ing statement by a girl in her fourth school year is 
quoted : 

" I very often see two words where there is only one. 
When I was a very little girl I used to read every word 
twice. Then I was scolded for being careless. So I 
learned that I must not say two words even when I saw 
them."* One can fancy that this girl's dictation copy- 
book would supply admirable illustrations of graphic 
errors. 

The graphic errors are more or less mechanical, and 
can be in many, not to say most, cases attributed to the 
lower brain. When we reach the phonetic errors we 
come closer to the intefligence. In a certain sense, of 
course, it is true that all errors in dictation are psychic ; 
since after all there must be some intelligence in the pro- 
cess. But it is clear that the question of " meaning " 
hardly emerges at the graphic stage, while phonetic 
errors usually result from a misimderstanding of the 
sounds heard. It is true that there is a class of me- 
chanical phonetic errors that have nothing to do with the 
sense of the passage. These arise partly through faults 
in the pupil, and partly through faults in the teacher. 
The boy who writes helum or umbereller stands self- 
condemned; but the boy who writes idear or Indyar 
* (Visual Inaccuracies in School Children, Alida S. Williams.) 
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;ay frequently plead extenuating circumstances that 
are not unconnected with the teacher's enunciation, and 
that ought to lead to a recommendation to mercy. It is 
interesting to observe as an actual demonstration of the 
process of translation that the kind of phonetic errors 
made by young children indicate a phonetic rendering 
of the pronunciation to which they are accustomed. 
Faihif may be properly pronounced by the teacher, yet 
the child will reproduce favver or faver. Scotch children 
write the negative in the form ntd. Rarthff is clearly 
a phonetic reproduction of a mis* pronunciation. The 
writing of the auxiliary have as a preposition is a very 
familiar example of the phonetic error : he might of 
dmtc iL 

The phonetic error gradually tapers off into the purely 
psychic. When the pupil lATites *' bad rock *' for " bed 
rock" the error seems to be phonetic, but it is almost 
equally psychic. The clear and sufficient mark of the 
psychic error is that it results from the necessity under 
which the mjnd labours, of making sense out of what it 
deals with. Never having heard of the *' King's evil " 
the pupil does not find it sensible to write this down, so 
he rationalises it into King Zeevil. It is true he has never 
heard of this particular Idng before, but he has learned 
that proper names need not make sense, while ordinary 
words mast. This running of one word into another is 
one of the most deadly sources of psychic errors. ** Slope 
up"' becomes " slow pup " because the pupil is familiar 
with pups, but has not come across the word slQpe, The 
existence of the liahon is often treated by our pupils as a 
very remarkable peculiarity of French speech. They 
do not realise that it is a %^ery real fact in Enghsh. ** We 
ha dou tou rarms ina ninstant " is not an unfair repre- 
sentation of how we render ** We had out our arms in an 
instant/' The liaison is very conspicuous in connection 
with the indefinite article. Children, by the time they 
have reached the dictation stage, have passed beyond the 
error of supposing that because a negg costs a penny, two 
neggs cost twopence, but it is not uncommon to find them 
writing about " a nedible bird's nest/' Mere association 
often is sufficient to determine a particular form of error* 
If the teacher reads over in his ordinary dictation voice 
to a first or second form the words ' Jack and Bill went 
up a bill/* he will find that the force of association has 
been too strong for his clear articulation. More fre- 
quently, and more justifiably, the error arises from the 
particular word being projected against the \^Tong back- 
ground. '* The searcfi light ht up the whole field of 
operations within a ray just of four miles ** is not the 
sense meant to be conveyed by the original passage^but the 
pupil was carried away by the connection for him between 
the light and the ray ; it was a much more striking connec- 
tion than that between a light and a radius. * * The appeal 
was from the Court of Session to the Laws/* was at least 
a reasonable statement for an English pupil, who did not 
know what the Court of Session was, except that it had 
something to do with the law. The writing of dictation 
of the third kind (unfamiHar unseens) is really a long 
series of rationalisations, most of them correct, but some of 
Ihcm false. Only such a process can determine whether 



the w^ord can in a dictation lesson represents an Eastern 
potentate, a vessel to carry milk, or a familiar but ustfful 
little verb. It is part of a teacher's business to know 
which meaning of a series Uke this is most likely to arijic 
first in the minds of his pupils. Apart from context, it 
is almost always the substantive meaning that has the 
precedence, while of two substantive meanings the more 
familiar has naturally the greater chance of arising first. 
Sometimes the test of the context is not so easily applied 
as usual. " His long pause produced the desired effect " 
is at least ambiguous till we know that the reference is 
to an orator. Sometimes, on the other hand, the con- 
text is so powerful as to lead the mind to disregard the 
evidence oi the ear, as in the case of the pupil who con- 
cluded that the phrase at the end of a sad tale of a strongly 
temperance tendency must be written, " and at last 
became a pitiable tipsomaniac." Her ear told her that 
the sound was d, but the context was too powerful with 
its rationalising suggestion. 

A special form of the psychic error is found in the 
substitution of one expression for another which gives 
practically the same meaning. This is particularly 
marked when the element of speed comes in. The 
pupil has to take a wider \new of the passage as a whole, 
and, as a consequence, allows himself to take liberties with 
the text, while making it retain its original meaning; 
** tiie king answered " becomes '* the king replied,** 
sited becomes horse, and blade becomes sword. In 
dealing with errors of this class it is always necessary to 
be on our guard against the mere substitution of an 
easily spelled word for a more difficult one. Sometimes, 
however, the substitution becomes so general as to call 
for very particular attention to the mental habits of 
the pupil. The cause may be excessive speed in reading 
the dictation, or distraction on the part of the pupil, or 
an unhealthy tendency to reformulate e\^rything in a 
very self-referent way. The experienced teacher knows 
the type of child that is always answering wrong because 
he answers what he expects the teacher to ask, rather than 
than what the teacher actually does ask. It is this type 
of child that is specially hable to substitution in dicta- 
tion. 

The main value of dictation as a school subject is to 
be found in connection with the phonetic and the psychic 
errors. The subject is sometimes under-estimated, 
and treated as a merely mechanical exercise, but this 
usually arises from the too close connection between the 
lesson and mere spelling. Its phonetic value is appre- 
ciated by the teacher of modem languages. Any teacher 
who spends some weeks at a holiday course in France, 
will return to his class work with a heightened respect 
for dictation, and a more sympathetic spirit towards his 
pupils in their struggles with the sign and the sound. 




The Headmasters' Conference treated rather cavalierly th« 
report recently isstjed by a committee of doctors recom- 
mending more sleep n the casf* of young people : probably 
this was due to the discussion coming on without notice. 
We feel sure that it should not be lightly brushed aside. 
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It is singular how much more attention is paid by the 
public at the present day to the machinery of education 
than to education itself. This is a matter for regret. 
Real public interest in education itself — and for its own 
sake — would be more valuable than words will describe. 
But what do we actually find ? Excited discussions 
about the rights of ratepayers : elaborate proofs that 
the burden of education ought to rest on imperial taxa- 
tion : endless questionings as to how bodies of Managers 
should be composed. If you are versed in these matters 
— if you can fling back the hackneyed counter-argument 
when you hear the hackneyed argument — especially if 
you can bandy words on these subjects in the semi- 
technical phraseology which has grown up around 
them, then you have earned the rather dreadful name of 
educationist or (still worse) of educationalist. Bishop 
Creighton once said that the reason why education was 
not a popular subject in this country was that quiet and 
respectable people were afraid of being called educa- 
tionalists. I once heard a speaker at a meeting sum- 
moned to make arrangements about building a new- 
school, declare that he objected to a certain proposal on 
the ground that he was an educationalist — " Yes, I 
object as an educationalist" he repeated more than 
once. I was struck by the unanimity with which the 
other members of the meeting supported the proposal : 
the ** educationalist '* was in a minority of one. 

It is the practical temj^erament of Englishmen united 
to their dislike for ideas which leads them to devote 
their attention to the machinery of education instead of 
to education itself. A salient instance is the worship 
of school fabrics on the part of those who have an educa- 
tional zeal, though not of knowledge. These well- 
meaning people constantly betray their lurking belief 
that the more expensive and elaborate a school building 
is, the better must be the teaching given in it ! How 
far this belief has gone may be seen by comparing the 
average expenditure per child in the public elementary 
schools of Pnissia (where education has been highly 
developed) and in the public elementary' schools of 
England and Wales (where education has not yet been 
highly developed) : In Prussia, £i 15s. 6i. In Eng- 
land, {7, I2S. 6d, These figures are exclusive of the 
cost of central and local administration, but inclusrve 
of the cost of buildings. 

Now are examinations part of the machinery of educa- 
tion, or are they a part of education itself — ^in other 
words, are they educative ? No doubt the primary 
object of examinations is to test education, and there- 
fore one is tempted at first sight to place them in the 
category of educational machinery. But is this the 
whole account that is to be given of them ? We take 
education to be the development of the whole being for 
the work of life. All experience of human activity and 
work proves how smaU a part knowledge plays by itself 



and without ability to show what one knows. Now if 
the art of the examiner hes in finding oat whal the 
candidate knows, the art of the candidate is to show what 
he knows. So an education without examinations is a 
supply of clay without straw to make it into bricks. 
And when we hear teachers and parents and candidates 
joining in a chorus of indignation against some particular 
examination which has resulted in a disappointment, it 
is well to remember that only the examiner is in a position 
to say how far the candidate has shown knowledge. 
Some candidates have a sort of constitutional inabflity 
to set out clearly in their answers the information or 
conceptions that they have in their brain. Sometimes 
this is due to ner\'ousness, sometimes to obscurity of 
expression, sometimes to carelessness, sometimes to 
self-confidence. Every experienced examiner can tel 
you that candidates who show little or no knowledge ^iH 
at times betray the presence in their minds of more know- 
ledge than they actually show. Perhaps one is most 
sorry for those who fail to do themselves justice throng 
ncrv'ousness. But nervousness is a serious drawback 
not only in examinations, but also in the work of Kfe, 
And if examinations give nerve to the nervous (as they 
undoubtedly do in many cases) they have an educative 
value of no mean order. They are also extremely 
useful to a teacher in dealing with pupils who are obscure 
in their way of expressing themselves. " Unless yon 
learn to express yourself simply and clearly, no examiner 
will ever pass your answers." \Miich of us does not 
remember saying some such words as these over and 
over again to certain pupils ? And was there any more 
effectual rod that could be held up in terrorem ? Nor is 
the same rod held any less effectually over the careless. 
It is not at all an uncommon experience to find that 
really clever pupils are either obscure or careless — or 
both — in their work. " Wliat do you suppose wiD 
happen to work of this sort, if you send it up in an 
examination ? " you ask — and the coming event casts 
its shadow before it on the boy's exercises henceforward. 
But it is on the self-confident that the educative effect 
of examinations is usually most conspicuous. It seems 
as if a special Nemesis lurked in examination rooms, 
watching for self-confident victims. The discovery that 
in examinations ** Things are not what they seem," 
has a wonderful effect in banishing self-confidence, 
and in making way for caution and self-distrust. A 
disappointing place in an examination list has often 
been a blessing in disguise not only to the formation of 
the candidate's character, but to the improvement of 
his work. 

The stock charge against examinations is that they 
lead to cramming, and encourage cramming. In order 
to consider the justice of this charge fairly, we must 
ask for a definition of cramming. Does it mean the 
acquisition of some part of a subject in a limited time— 
f.g., getting up Greek accidence and a book of Xenophon 
within six months of learning the Greek alphabet? 
If an examination makes this necessary, it must not be 
hastily assumed that the effect of it is bad from an educa- 
tional point of view. It is true that when the examina- 
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lion is over the candidate may never open a Greek bocrk 
again. It is true that the matchless charm of Greek 
literature is probably quite unknown and unsuspected 
by him. But he has learnt how to learn, in a limited 
time, a certain amount of a subject which (possibly) 
has no intrinsic interest for him. That is a valuable 
educational exercise. A man who learns how to learn 
can learn anything And in after-life will not most 
examination candidates have to get up — to cram, if you 
like — all sorts of work in a limited time ? The barrister 
has to get up his brief, the doctor his diagnosis, the 
clergyman his sermon, the public speaker his oration, 
the business-man his report, and so on. So if getting 
up work thoroughly in a limited time is cramming, then 
cramming must be admitted to be an excellent prepara- 
tion for the work of life. 

The name of cramming has also been appUed to the 
work of certain specialists in the art of teaching, who 
prepare candidates for particular examinations, notably 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. In this 
case the insinuation that Ues beneath the words cram 
and crammer is that of imparting just such information 
as will be required in the particular examination, and of 
imparting it in very simple and clearly digested forms. 
My own observation has convinced me that these so- 
called crammers are a much maligned class. They are 
specialists who have by careful study brought their own 
branch of teaching to a fine art. 

Of course, the examination system has its weak points 
hke all other human systems. One weak feature is that 
it sets too high a value on mere intellectual agiUty. 
Experience of active Ufe and its requirements lead us, 
when we speak of a well-educated man, to lay as much 
emphasis on the word man as on the word wdl-educated. 
The acquirement of erudition and the fastidiousness of 
culture, apart from the development of what we under- 
stand by manly qualities, are worth Uttle in the battle 
of life. I suppose that the highest product of the 
examination system is a University man with a First- 
Class Degree. We expect to find in him an example of 
mens sana in corpore sano — a man of well-balanced mind, 
well-informed, clear-headed, penetrating — in a word, 
well equipped for solving the most difficult problems of 
actual life in the world. No doubt a certain percentage 
of First-Class Graduates have these qualifications, and 
are, therefore, personalities of high value in the body 
politic. In fact, their value is now becoming far better 
recognised than it ever has been before. New careers are 
being eagerly thrown open to them and special induce- 
ments offered to attract them. Even great commercial 
houses are now beginning to ask University tutors to 
recommend First-Class men for posts requiring great 
intelligence and judgment, whereas formerly a commer- 
cial training would have been thought indispensable 
for such posts. Nevertheless, there is a large residuum 
of First-Class Graduates who, regarded from the point 
of view of active life among their fellow men, are, 
charitably speaking, impossible people. A modem 
Theophrastus mi^t write a very readable book of 
their "characters." li I might suggest the titles of 



some of these "characters,'' one should be the Recluse; 
others the Book-worm (the tyro are not necessarily 
identical — a recluse is not always a book-worm) ; the 
Crank ; the Hypochondriac ; the Over-sensiiive Man ; 
the Unpractical Man; the Much-ioo-Ingenious-Man ; 
the Superior Person, The examinations for scholar- 
ships under the will of the late Cecil Rhodes attempt to 
place barriers in the path of these impossible people as 
candidates. Whether that attempt will be successfeil 
remains to be seen. No such barriers could be interposed 
in the case of degrees. Some day perhaps the BritiA 
pubHc will learn the true value of a First-Qass Degree, and 
will understand its limitations. Parents (for example) 
when facing the problem of what school to choose for 
their boys will then cease to be awed by the list of acade- 
mical distinctions gained by the members of the school 
staff, and will ask " Can they teach ? " Headmasters also 
will perceive the change in the attitude of the parents, 
and will think less of the place in the Division List, and 
more of the power to teach in making appointments to 
assistant masterships. 

In some schools— especially in schools frequented by 
boys to whom it is not a matter of importance to win 
scholarships or gain academical distinctions in a sub- 
sequent career at college — a reaction of another kind 
has made itself felt ; not the reaction in favour of teaching 
power on the staff rather than high degrees, but the 
reaction of athletics after a period of mere brain-exercise. 
Many parents, particularly wealthy parents, feel more 
interest in their sons' athletic achievements than in 
their lessons or examinations. The demand produces 
the supply. A University Blue finds a place on the staff 
of a school under these circumstances with the same 
natural ease that a duck takes to water. 

It is often said that examinations are a necessary evil. 
Probably all who have made a study of education will 
agree that they are necessar\% but not that they are 
intrinsically evil. It is natural that they should have 
many detractors. Candidates who dnjoy an examina- 
tion are not often found. Such few as I have known were 
phlegmatic people whom the examination aroused to 
a pleasurable feeling of risk and excitement. But to the 
great majority of candidates it is a trying ordeal. In 
all examinations of any value there are many disap- 
pointments. These awaken the resentment both of the 
unfortunates and of their friends. The mischief con- 
nected with examinations lies mainly in a misunder- 
standing of their nature and limits. Those who form 
their estimate of a man's powers on his success in examin- 
ations conunit the fallacy of judging the whole by the 
part. Ex pede Herculem is not a sound argument. 
Examinations do count for something as an indication of 
ability : but the first few years of actual work in the 
world ougfht sure]}' to count for much more. 

The Engineering Requirements of Schools. — It is intended 
to publish in School a series of engineering articles, which 
ought to be of service to those who contemplate the erection 
of new buildings, or wish to study economy in the manage- 
ment of old ones. 
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The " Suggestions " of the 
Board. 

We have akeady expressed our favourable opinion 
of the general tone and drift of this • important docu- 
ment. (School, October, p. 130.) In fact it marks 
quite monumentally an epoch in the development of ele- 
mentary education in England. It would be going too 
far to call upon the Board of Education to assume the 
penitential sheet : past errors may be allowed to drop 
into the abyss which engulfs such " old far-off unhappy 
things" ; and we are glad to greet this auspicious move- 
ment with our favouring benediction — 
Talia saecla currite ! 

Our present object is to review in somewhat greater 
detail some of the more important chapters dealing with 
the separate subjects of the school curriculum. Rightly 
first comes " the most important of all " — the teaching of 
the Mother Tongue. Here again we are made to feel 
a breath that is healthy and at times inspiring. The 
teaching is to avoid technicality ; it is to pervade every 
lesson, keeping careful watch over the child's expres- 
sion of his earliest thoughts, helping him to make it as 
clear and correct as possible. Even the more systematic 
instruction of the *' infants" is to take the form of 
"talks" with them about familiar and afterwards alx)ut 
unfamiliar things ; stories told by the teacher and repro- 
duced by the scholars, and — though we do not quite see 
how this is to be carried out — rhymes and games of a 
dramatic sort. Further, the scholars are to be made 
to understand that " there is no difference between the 
proper style of written and that of oral composition as 
these should be practised by children." 

But along with much that is admirable there is not a 
little that strikes us as more than questionable. 
Children's thoughts and ideas are invariably found to 
be " vague and inexact." Is this so ? Limited they 
must needs be in range ; but Nature does her work well ; 
and we believe that within that range they will 
usually be found to be sufficiently clear and well-defined. 
In later life, many causes — notably defective education — 
contribute to that vagueness and inexactitude which 
in his day Socrates made it his business to expose; 
but the child, for the most part, knows exactly what it 
means by the few scores of words which constitute its 
vocabulary, and doesn't speak unless it has something 
definite to say. In proof of the alleged '* vagueness and 
inexactitude," it is gravely suggested that the teacher 
should test the nature of the young child's thoughts and 
conceptions by questioning him '* about abstract ideas" (!), 
such as "duty," " time," '* growth." We miss here the 
good sense which characterises the greater part of 
these '* suggestions," and for this particular one, we are 

* Suggestions for the consideration of Teachers and others 
concerned in the work of Public Elementary Schools. Blue 
Book, Code 2638.(1) The same incorporated with the Code : 
London office of the School Government Chronicle, 21 New Bridge 
Street. E.G. Our references are to the paging of the latter. 



disposed to predict a notoriety equal to that which has 
attended the (probably mythical) Report of some un- 
fortunate inspector about " infants " being " backward 
in their arithmetic." To a child the sum of " duty " is 
to obey ; and as for '* time," who shall say what it is ? 
or "growth" either, for the matter of that. It is ex- 
perience which gives to or develops in us such knowledge 
as we possess of both ; and nothing can be more iD- 
judged than the obtrusion of " abstract ideas " bdore 
the mind is ready for them. 

Neither do we agree with the vvTiter in deferring the 
teaching of grammar to the later school years. "It 
may have quite a prominent place in the curriculum of 
the older children, even to the extent of appearing as a 
separate item in the Time Table." (p. 34.) But 
** until a child has learned to think consecutively, and 
to express his ideas clearly," we are told, " he has no 
basis for that more formal study of language which is 
called Grammar." (ib.) This language is somewhat 
clastic ; but, to leave no doubt about it, it is expressly 
stated that " with the younger scholars it should be 
discountenanced altogether." This is not quite con- 
sistent with what has been said (p. 27) about " S3^tematk 
instruction" with a view to "grammatical accuracy"; 
but instead of pressing that point, we would rather uigc 
the immense importance of a firm grasp of the functions 
of words and word-groups in regard of both clear think- 
ing and clear expression. Too limited a view wooM 
seem to be taken of the scope of grammar. "The 
comparatively easy and mechanical character of a 
grammar lesson " — we are told — " is a temptation to the 
weaker teacher." But surely there is more in grammar 
than is implied in this. The complexity of language 
answers to the complexity of the human mind ; and 
grammar is but the studyof theway in which languagedoes 
its work. Its instruments, its devices, its methods, are 
all infinitely interesting and worthy of study. So much 
is this the case, that so far from confining grammar to the 
older children, we would begin it as soon as ever the 
child is fairly at home with his reading-book. How did 
writing begin ? How are the various sounds of the 
human voice produced ? What sounds — like the " click " 
of the Kafir — are brought in, in aid of articulation in 
different parts of the world ? Then the curiosities of 
word-building, the tool-like functions of the different 
sorts of words, the versatility with which one word in its 
time plays many parts, the varieties of rhymes, together 
with occasional glances at the usages of French or 
German — all this when brightly illustrated will not M 
to arouse the interest of inteUigent boys and girls ; and 
to take an interest in language is one of the roads to 
interest in literature. " It is impossible for a child to 
learn a language through its grammar." Of cotirse it is, 
if learning it means learning to speak it — though even 
for the doing of that rightly the aid of grammar is not to 
be despised ; but it is quite enough to vindicate far 
grammar a high place in the work of education, if 
it enable the scholar to comprehend and make a 
more intelligent use of that marvellous machine. Us 
mother tongue. Besides this, there are minds to wfakh 
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' the cnnosities of speech are no less interesting than are 

' to others the stnicture of insects, plants, and flowers, 
Ijet us only assert for grammar its legitimate lunctions 
and the reproach of barrenness under which it has 
laboured, and which is reflected in this chapter, will soon 
pass away. 

Witliin the space at oar command it is only possible 
to touch on a few salient points. Passing over the 
chapter devoted to Arithmetic, which would, perhaps, 
be better without the conflicting '* Schemes*' of the 
Appendix, we arc led on to the Observation lessons with 
their sequel, Nature Study, Geography, History, Draw- 
ing, Singing, Physical Teaching, Needlework, and House- 
craft for Girls, and Handicraft and Gardening for Boys, 
The section devoted to Nature Study contains a sugges* 
tion which ought to be carried out in all schools, namely, 
that a Nature Calendar should be kept in the school-room, 
containing a record of the date at which of the commoner 
iowers, birds and insects was first observ*ed, with the 
name of the obser\'er. Other phenomena might be 
added ; maxima and minima of temperature, entered 
from a registering thermometer, great storms, remarkable 
meteors, auroras. One imagines what an interest the 
preparation of such a calendar would have had for a 
Charles Darwin, for w^hom the ordinary routine of work 
in a public school had no attraction or signiticance. 

I The only remaining chapters we can touch upon are 
those on geography ajid histon*'* In the former, we 
observ^e that the definition of geography ignores alto- 
gether the position of the earth as a member of the solar 
^^tem. together with its spherical form. It is true, 
we are told further on (p. 48), that ** by this time" — 
pr^umably about the age of ten to twelve--** the children 
should know something about the earth as a whole in 
relation to the heavenly bodies/* but as that view of the 
subject has not been even referred to before, the assump- 
. Ls hardly warranted. From the very first, the earth- 
__ ube should be one of the objects in the school-room 
readiest to the eye and oftenest presented to the mind of 
the scholar. Only so can the very existence of an 
antipodal world and the phenomena of the sky become 
wrought into the tissue of his mind. For the want of 
this we are almost all of us more than half Ptolemaics. 

, The bulk of the suggestions in this chapter are sober 
and helpfuL Those contained in the appended Schemes 
(pp* 8q-<|6) would be more sen'iceable if they were less 
ambitious. In Scheme i far too much is demanded from 

I young children in the way of plan and scale drawing. 
No better beginning, indeed, for the study of the map 
could well be devised than that which is here suggested : 
the teacher drawing and explaining a plan on the black* 
board, ^howmg the school premises and the streets and 
roads by which the children come to school, and the 
children copying it« But as a preliminary to this, to 
require the children to produce an accurate ground- 
plan of the school -premises, fi.rst on a large and then on a 
•mialliT scale* seems to us in the strictest sense pre- 
posterous. We may be met with the assertion that the 

I thing is done ?^Kccssfu!ly in our schools. If so, the 

I more the pity, when there is so much that is interesting 



pressing to be learned and so so few years to learn 
it in. 

But what shall we say of the amazing programme oi 
historical geography suggested in Scheme 2 (p. 95), 
embracing, as it does, ** ancient civilisations in Asia and 
Egypt , , , the Phcenicians ; the Greeks ; Rome ; 
Carthage ; the Roman idea of Empire*making t^ompared 
with thai of more ancupii Empires (!) ; fall of the Roman 
Empire ; the Teutonic idea oi government ; rise of 
modem nations" . , , and much more on the same 
scale ! All this, be it remembered, for the digestion of 
children whose knowledge of even the history of their 
own country is inevitably of the most rudimentary 
nature. Coming after this, the summary of geography 
offered for country schools, and contained in six Imes, is 
refreshing in its limitation. 

The section devoted to History is, on the whole, 
excellent ; though we demur to the appositeness of the 
statement that ** chief among the difficulties which beset 
the subject . * * are the doubt in which many past events 
are involved, and the controversial aspect of not a few 
historical problems/* Are our teachers in elementary 
schools ever seriously embarrassed by such difficulties 
as these in their class*work ? We imagine not. Neither 
was there need to press such an obvious truism as that 
" a severely rationalised treatment of history is inappro- 
priate to young scholars** {Append. IV, p. 97), or that 
** an attempt to discuss before the scholars broad 
generalisations would be as unprofitable as to confine 
attention to the contents of a synopsis/' Still, the 
warning may have its use ; and the same writer shows 
an altogether admirable conception of the place which 
the history of his own countr>^ should take in the child's 
mind: *' It should be an inheritance of childiiood ; 
its characteristics and incidents should have the charm 
of a story which is not only interesting and true, but is 
also personal to him, and should thus grow into his 
thoughts/' For this very reason we cannot approve of a 
scheme which prescribes as an introduction to history such 
a medley of fact and fiction as that sketched in p. 95, 
** Material for such lessons/* we are told, ** exists in 
abundance in the Bible, in the Homeric poems, in early 
Greek and Roman History, in the stories of the Paladins, 
in Froissart, in the stories of Elizabethan voyages, and 
elsew^here/' Such stories have their place in tfie domain 
of education; they furnish food for the imagination, 
and should figure largely in the child's reading books. 
But we claim for the history of our own country a place 
by itself* We would have our child begin from his first 
emergence from infancy to visualise, as young children 
can, the scenes of what may be said to be our second 
Bible, and to keep them in a gallery by themselves. 
C^dmon and Alfred and Harold should be cherished 
figures, indelibly impressed upon the mind and heart. 
The great trouble and long suffering caused by the 
Conquest should be to them w*hat the oppression of the 
Philistines was to Israel in the days of Samuel and Saul, 
When the field is so genial and ample, why lose in 
a tangle of legend the two earliest and most im]>ressible 
years ? 
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But oar spSLce is exhausted. We can only call atten- 
tion to the fact that this body of suggestions is offered 
not only to teachers, but to " others concerned in the 
work of elementary schools." They are certainly 
wdl worthy of the study of members of education 
committees and managers of schools. Whatever changes 
may be made in the Act of 1902, no one can doubt that 
the progress of national education will continue to make 
larger and larger demands upon the sympathetic and 
inteUigent co-operation of the non-official educated 
pubhc. 



Education Day by Day 

The recent Cambridge Local Examinations, held at 
277 centres in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
embraced a total of 17,494 candidates. The entries for 
the Higher, Senior, and Junior Examinations showed 
an increase as compared with last year ; but there was a 
decrease in the number of entries for the PreUminary 
Examination. In the Regulations for 1906, which may 
be obtained from Dr. Keynes, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge, several important changes are announced. 
In future a school may submit to the SjTidicate a course in 
Geography as an alternative to the course prescribed in the 
Regulations. In the Junior Examination alterations 
are introduced with a view to the encouragement of 
English Composition, and a more general study of Enghsh 
Literature. The fees charged to candidates entering for 
School Certificates have been reduced. 

The Teachers* Guild has just issued the report upon the 
holiday courses held under its auspices at Tours, Hon- 
fleur, Neuwied, and Santander during the past summer. 
It is gratifying to notice that the number of students 
is on the increase, this year rising to 130 as compared 
with 108 on the previous occasion. The special features 
of these courses are that they are hroited to English- 
speaking persons, whose difficulties are largely special 
to such persons ; that an experienced representative of 
the Committee attends with the students ; and that 
the students are distributed in very small groups among 
their hosts, so that they may have as full an opportunity 
as possible of learning the language of the country 
visited, conversationally. We need hardly emphasise 
the advantages of this kind of teaching, and feel con- 
vinced that the scheme only needs to be known to be 
more widely sought after. The preliminary notice for 
August of this year is already issued, and the same 
four places will again form centres for students. Teachers 
who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity will 
obtain any information they require from the Secretar^^ 
of the Teachers' Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. The 
record of what has been done in the past is sufficient 
guarantee of the efficiency of the teaching. 

The National Home Reading Union has been doing 
a laudable work for many years, and has at last obtained 
some tardy recognition in the shape of the blessing of 



the Board of Education. We publish in the pcesent 
number a letter from its secretary, and hope that those 
of our readers who have societies which can be afiUiated 
to this useful body will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of joining, and make a profitable use, under 
capable direction, of its excellent publications and 
suggestions for courses of study. 

A REPORT has reached us of a committee appointed 
by the Association of Technical Institutkms to consider 
the attitude of employers towards technical institutioos. 
It is a carefully compiled and instructive document, 
and its publication will, we hope, help to draw the 
attention of the pubUc to the necessity of closer relatioiis 
than seem to exist at present between the Association 
and our manufacturers as a body. The report does not 
profess to be complete, but it contains a mass of valuable 
information. On the whole the outlook is encouraging, 
in that there is an increasing tendency on the part of 
employers to co-operate with such institutions ; but 
it is nevertheless a fact that masters, as a whole, are less 
alive to the advantages of such a rapprochement than 
their rivals abroad. A curious sidehght is thrown on 
the perversity of some of our educators by the attitude 
which they assumed to the inquiry : in several cases a 
stipulation was made that neither the name of the 
institution nor that of any firms of employers mentioned 
in the return should be published. We cannot do 
better than quote the report itself upon this point : 

" Such a condition renders the information of but 
Uttle, if any, value for the purpose of this report, and 
is a very effective means of making it less complete 
than would otherwise have been possible. The existence 
of the feeling which alone can explain and justify such 
restrictions is probably to be attributed to the unsym- 
pathetic attitude towards technical education which is 
still found among many employers in this country, and 
which, it is hoped, this report may do something to 
remove." 

The Association of Headmistresses, which met in 
London on October 28, have issued their report, and an 
interesting document it is. We alluded to the meeting 
when it was in contemplation, and commented on the 
resolutions to be proposed ; among the discussions which 
took place, perhaps the most interesting was the one on 
co-education. After a spirited debate the Association 
decided that it was not adnsable to extend the principle 
to pupils over ten years of age — for the present, at any 
rate. Owing to the exigencies of space we cannot do 
more than refer thus briefly to the proceedings ; but those 
interested in educational problems will do well to read the 
booklet which has been published, and can be obtained 
(post free, jd.) from the Secretary, Miss R. Young, at 
92 Victoria St., Westminster. The same Society is con- 
vening a conference to consider the education of pupil 
teachers, in, or in connection with, secondary schools : 
it will be held in London on February 24, and invitations 
will be sent to those chiefly interested in this rather 
thorny question. 
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The labourer is commonly stated to be worthy of his 
e, and it might surpme some of our readers if they 
"were to look through the recently published pamphlet 
on the salaries of assistant teachers in London secondary 
schools, and discover what sums have been deemed to 
constitute reasonable salaries in the past, Mr. C* W. 
I^le,0l S Bonneville Gardens, Qapham Park, has acted 
afi secretary of the committee, and copies of the report 
can be obtained from liim : we hope that many people 
win read it. The conclosioos arrived at are not what 
can be described as grasping : £150 a year tor men 
and £120 for women as a minimum to begin with, for 
b qualified (registered) teachers, and yearly increments of 
Hj(ia up to /3no and £200 respectively » in ordinary cases 
^kttr tble. Special knowledge and long 

^^Bp 'V rewarded by higher remuneration ; 

schemes of salariei? should be accessible for public infor- 
mation (a most important point) : and the first use of 
grants should be to raise sub-normal salaries to the 
proper scale. These not exorbitant demands were put 
before the London Education committee, and kindly 
received. Let us hope that before long we may see them 
^ carried into effect. 

The President of the Board of Education has 

[appointed Mr. E, G* A. Holmes, one of liis Majesty^s 

llnspcctOTs of Schools and Divisional Inspector, 

Ho be Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools, Mr. 

Edniond Gore Alexander Holmes was born on July 

,17, 1^50* He was educated at Merchant Taylors' 

kSchool and at St, John*s CoEege, Oxford, of which 

te was a scholar, and was placed in the First Class 

both in Honotir Moderations in 1871 and in ** Greats '* m 

1873, He was appointed an Inspector of Schools in 

April lS75» and was successively in charge of the 

I Huddersfield, Ashford (Kent), and Oxfordshire districts. 

iHe was promoted on October i, 1903, to be Divisional 

I Inspector for the Northern Division, and appointed to 

[ Inspect training-colleges in the North of England. 



I 



On December 5, the Board of Agriculture received a 
deputation from Colleges connected with the teaching 
of agriculture, who appealed for additional grants from 
the Imperial Exchequer for research and higher educa- 
tion in agricultural sdence. Sir Isambard Owen, who 
acted as spokesman for the deputation, urged that higher 
agricultural education was a public necessity, the cost 
of wliich ought not to be thrown upon local authorities, 
because no large fortunes were made from agriculture ; 
whilst the County Councils, who had done what they 
cotild in the matter, were now handicapped by heavy 
educational burdens of another kind. Consequently 
tlicy were amply justified in asking for State Assistance, 
Sir Thomas Elliot, in reply, warmly acknowledged the 
in\'aluable w^ork tliat was being done by the colleges and 
agricultural institutions, not only for the students 
attached to them, but also for the farmers in their im- 
districts. The Treasury, he said, had not 
i ► met the demands of agriculturists altogether 

iUib«aUy, Fifteen years ago the grant was £4500 and 



now it was £10,550 so that it was not unlikely that 
it would become e\^en larger in the future, 

A FEW months ago Sir Donald Currie offered the 
President of Queen's College, Belfast, a sum of £20,000 
provided a like sum was contributed by the friends of 
the college before the end of the present month* A 
further contribution from the chairman of the executive 
committee, Sir Otto Ja^e, who has now subscribed £4000, 
has raised the sum to the requisite total* 

The kaleidoscopic regulations of tlie War Office for 

entrance into Woolwich and Sandhurst have given rise 
to considerable comment already, and it will be surprising 
if they do not come in for more. It can hardly be denied 
that our officer of the future wiH have received a worse 
education than almost any other citizen, and the induce- 
ments to cramming will remain just as strong as ever. 
If we take the subjects in detail, Greek, of course, dis- 
appears, even as an optional suhjcct : this means that 
boys from the Classical sixth form of a public school, 
who provide the material which is most urgently 
demanded, are handicapped and discouraged at the 
start. And, as if that were not enough, Latin is doomed, 
sooner or later, to go the same way. It is now optional 
and will inevitably yield to Science, because the latter 
subject pays better afterv^*ards. And what is more 
marvellous still is that German (of all languages) is also 
in process of being squeezed out. But surely Mathe- 
matics is properly cared for ? No ; even that con- 
solation is denied us* It is true that an insignificant 
acquaintance with it is demanded for the qualifying 
examination, but in the competitive it is optional. One 
is tempted to ask what the Army candidate mU learn : 
but let us be of good comfort, for if he has a Classical 
tendency he may take a paper on Roman literature I 
How, in the name of all that is litexar>% is he to get up 
this subject at his immature age, except by pure, un- 
diluted cramming ? 



Teachers Registration Council. — Important Notice. 
The Board of Education have notified the Teachers KejL;is- 
tration Council that the operation of the temporary' or 
'* grace '* clause (Regulation 4} of the Regulations for 
Registration in Column B will be extended until July 31 » 
1906, with the exception of the provision for the Registra- 
tion of Head Masters and Head Mistresses at the end of 
that Regulation. 

The effect of thi^ modification will be that aU teacher* 
possessing an academic qualification as required by Regula- 
tion 4, who complete by the above-mentioned date the 
necessary three years' experience, will be eligible to apply 
for Registration in Colunm B, pro\idcd such applications 
be lodged by July 30, 1906. But headmasters and head- 
mistresses, claiming under the proviso aUuded to abovc^ 
must lodge apphcationa not later than March $" 1906. 

Copies of the Regulations and Forms to be filled in may 
be obtained on application to *' Tlie Registrar, Teachers 
Registration Council. 49 and 50. Parhament Street, Londont 
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Our Schools 
I. Eton 

The public schools are, like our Constitution, a 
peculiar and characteristic product of England ; 
and, perhaps, of no product is the educated English- 
man more proud or the foreigner more envious. Mr. 
Haldane — though no great admirer himself of the 
public schools — in an interesting essay which he 
contributes to The Empire and the Century 
quotes the opinion of a distinguished German educa- 
tionalist who, in contrasting the schools of 
Germany and England, gives his preference to the 
latter, " because they produce character and a love 
of the school as a sort of second home of the spirit " ; 
and it is to the self-government of the boys at school 
and the fact that the master is the friend and adviser 
rather than the governor of the boys that the German 
writer attributes the love of fatherland, and, in 
part, the tenacious individuality so characteristic 
of an Englishman. Compared, indeed, with the 
apathy towards their old school, and the desire 
almost to forget their school-days shown by many 
foreigners, nothing is more striking than the 
affection and veneration felt by Englishmen for 
their old school, an affection and veneration which 



seems to grow the deeper with age. But an English- 
man if proud is also critical of his own products, 
and, though he is quick to resent the criticisms of 
foreigners upon them, he is not slow in pointing out 
what he considers to be their shortcomings ; and, 
of recent years, no product has been more consist- 
ently abused than the public schools. Of the 
public schools, Eton (it is hoped it is not merely 
Etonian conceit which prompts the statement) is 
the most conspicuous example in its virtues — ^and 
also in its alleged shortcomings ; and Eton is the 
subject of this the first article upon the public schook, 
in which an attempt will be made to bring out as 
far as possible those features which distinguish 
life at Eton as compared with life at other public 
schools. 

Eton is, in some ways, unique. It is imique, for 
one thing, in its close relations with oiu: line of 
kings. It has as its founder, the most unfortunate 
of all our kings, Henry VI., whose words when he 
met his scholars in Windsor are still remembered, 
*' Be good boys, meek and docile, and servants of 
the Lord " ; and the scholars on the foundation are 
called king's scholars. And from the days of Henry 
VI. whom Eton commemorates on December 6 to the 
present time that connection has been continuous. 
It was Henry VIII., for instance, who took from us 
the most valuable of all our lands to build a palace 
for Anne Boleyn. George III. knew Eton and 
Etonians almost as well as if he had been at Eton 
himself, and won the affection of all by calling 
himself an anti-Westminster — then the great rival 
of Eton ; and it is George III.'s birthday that 
Etonians conunemorate on June 4. Queen Victoria 
had two of her grandsons educated at Eton, 
and was a constant visitor, whilst for King Edward 
was arranged a river pageant which will be long 
remembered by all who saw it. 

The buildings', moreover, and the position of 
Eton stand out conspicuous amongst those of other 
public schools. The school yard, the chapel— 
now made more beautiful with its marble floor and 
new altar and tapestry in honour of those Etonians 
who died in South Africa — Upper School with its 
himdreds of carved names and its busts of eminent 
Etonians, and College Hall all imprint themselves 
deeply upon the memories of Etonians ; and besides 
these — though unseen by many Etonians — there 
is the college library with some most valuable 
manuscripts and books, and the Provost's Lodge 
with its wonderful collection of portraits. Above afl, 
there are the Playing-fields. The present writer 
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remembers rc-visiting Eton in early May immediately 
after a journey through some of the most beautiful 
districts of Southern France, and feeling that nothing 
in France could rival the Eton playing-fields with the 
elms— now, alas, sadly diminished in number^in 
their spring green, the full river, the view of the 
college buildings, and, across the river, of the great 
castle under w^liich Eton nestles. 

Eton is again remarkable for the fact that it 
educates a larger proportion of our great governing 
families than any other school, England, though 
in theory a democracy, still largely confides its 
government to those families who governed it in 
the past ; and Eton has been the home of many who, 
often through their own merits and occasionally 
through a great inherited position, have held high 
offices of state. During the last hundred years, 
for instance, of the twenty-one Prime Ministers, 
and of the twenty-three Governors-General and 
Viceroys of India, eleven in each case have been 
Etonians. At one period, in Mn Balfour's recon* 
stmcted government of forty-four members, no 
less than twenty-seven were Etonians ; though 
whether this is a fact for Etonians to be proud of, or, 
as a Radical paper unkindly obser\^ed, the worst 
blow that Eton has yet received it is not the business 
of the present writer to discuss. The three great 
posts of India, the Viceroyalty and the Governor- 
ships of Madras and of Bombay, were in one year 
all held by those who had been in Dr. Warre's house 
at the same time ; whilst in Mr. Balfour's government 
no less than five belonged to the house held at one 
time by Mr, W. Evans and now by the last of the 
Dames, Miss Evans. And then Eton is most fortunate 
in possessing families — bankers, publishers, lawyers, 
merchants — who have for generation after genera- 
tion sent their sons to Eton and who in their school- 
days, and in their several activities in after-life, have 
helped to maintain the great traditions of the school. 
No one, indeed, can be present for the first time at a 
service in the school chapel without thinking of 
the various ways in which the mass of boys visible 
might with their opportunities benefit England if 
they chose ; without recalling to mind the many great 
Etonians who have influenced England's destinies 
in the past, and without feeling that somewhere or 
other in the crowd of boys will be found some who 
will influence those destinies in the future. And it is 
this which seems to make the task of those who have to 
supervise the education of Eton at once so attrac- 
ti\*e and so responsible : attractive because a spark 
of ambition, of patriotism^ of interest in some 



national need may be kindled to become possibly 
in the future a light which will illumine the whole 
world ; responsible because the failure to kindle 
such a spark may diminish the power and the happi- 
ness of England and its Empire for all time. Thus 
it was in the Micnycosfn — the famous paper published 
at Eton— that Canning first exhibited his literary 
powers ; it was in the Eton society that Gladstone 
first tried his powers of orator).' ; and, to come to mom 
recent times, it was a lecture delivered at Eton which 
first inspired Lord Curzon with his passion for India. 
And, on the other hand, Etonians must not forget 
that a distinguished historian — ^it is true he is an 
Harrovian — in investigating recently the causes of 
the loss of our American Colonies, thought it germane 
to his subject to criticise the condition and the 
curriculum of Eton in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

Eton has, both in work and play, certain features 
which distinguish it from other schools. With 
regard to work, its most distinctive feature is the 
tutorial system, a system by which a boy secures at 
the same time the continuity and the variety so 
essential in teaching. This system may be modified 
in certain of its details, but its principle will, no doubt» 
still remain part of an Eton education : so that a 
boy whose chief studies, for instance, are classical 
may have a classical tutor who wiU supervise his 
classical work throughout the whole of his career 
at Eton, thus securing the continuity of teaching 
and the influence acquired by such teaching, whilst, 
as far as possible, the boy shall be '* up " to a fresh 
division master every half — as tlie terms at Eton are 
called — ^so as to secure the variety of teaching- As 
to its games and pursuits, Eton shares with Radley 
the pleasure of life by a river, and it is diflkult to 
over-estimate its advantages. Tliis is not the 
occasion to enter upon so thorny a subject as the 
respective merits of " dry-bobbing " and *' wet- 
bobbing." All that may be said is that for boy^ 
with a sound heart and a strong body there is no 
more delightful career than that of an Eton wet- 
bob ; and no pursuit provides a better test of a 
boy's courage, judgment, and endurance. Eton, 
indeed, deprived of her river, would be shorn of one 
of her chief glories ; and what the influence of Eton 
rowing has been on the Universities may be gauged 
by the fact that during the last fifteen years, the 
majority of the members of winning-crews in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race, over half have 
been^ on the average, Etonians* 

Tlicn, again, there is the Eton College Hunt— 
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another distinctive feature of Eton. The Humani- 
tarian League has done its best to make the Beagles 
notorious : but any one who has run as a boy with 
the Beagles will deny that it makes the boys delight 
in cruelty and callous to the sufferings of animals ; 
and the boys who run with them do so partly, no 
doubt, for the exercise, but also from a genuine 
interest in the sport — in seeing the hounds work, 
and in the chances and excitement of the pursuit. 
Of other games, Eton has, of course, its own kinds 
of football ; the famous Wall game with its great 
match on St. Andrew's Day between Collegers and 
Oppidans ; and the Field Game, a species of foot- 
ball admirably adapted for boys. Besides these, 
there is Fives, a characteristic Eton game for which 
some sixty courts are provided. 

Eton, minor differences apart, is like other schools 
in its system of fagging, in its self-government, in 
its keen rivalry between houses, in its societies. 
The Eton Society is, however, probably unique, not 
only for its long history — in another six years it 
will be celebrating its centenary — but because it is a 
purely self-elective body with a club-room provided 
for it by the college authorities. Though originally 
a debating club, members are chosen now, perhaps, 
more for their personal popularity or their athletic 
distinctions than for their debating powers ; but 
the society still holds a weekly debate, and it is the 
ambition of every Etonian to become a member of it. 

In the houses, the chief feature is the system 
by which every boy has a room to himself. Such a 
system gives a boy a privacy and independence 
which is impossible in a dormitory, and is, at all 
events, in the eyes of an Etonian, an immense 
advantage. As to meals, the boys in each house 
breakfast, dine in the middle of the day, and sup in 
the evening together ; but they have tea — a great 
Eton meal — in their own rooms. 

Eton, also, is like other public schools in the liberty 
which it allows to its members, though at Eton 
there is a larger measure of it than elsewhere. This 
liberty is, no doubt, liable to abuse. Indeed, the 
reminiscences of some Etonians of past generations 
might lead an outsider to think that the two distin- 
guishing characteristics of Eton life were a condition 
of absolute lawlessness tempered by the block, and 
a complete absence of work. But age plays havoc with 
early memories ; and it may be asserted, as a general 
rule, that the munber of swishings a man remembers to 
have received varies directly and the amount of work 
which he remembers to have done varies inversely 
with the number of years which have elapsed since 



he left school. Any way, though the inefficiency of 
Eton as an educational establishment may be proved 
in the monthly magazines, and the occasional infrac- 
tions of its rules proclaimed imder head lines in the 
halfpenny dailies, it is quite untrue to say that Eton 
is in modem times either a very lawless or a very 
extravagant or a very idle place. Of course, with 
some boys rules are merely made to be broken; 
and the larger the hberty, the greater the oppor- 
tunities for the mischievous. So with the alleged 
extravagance of Eton. The present writer once 
heard the parent of an Eton boy — he was not an 
Etonian himself — dilating upon the extravagance of 
Eton. " Why," he said, " I have to allow my boy 
3^200 a year in pocket-money." Fortunately there 
were Etonians present, and the remark was received 
with general incredulity ; but there is a particular 
kind of parent who likes to exaggerate the magnitude 
of the claims upon his purse. No doubt, for boys 
who wish to be extravagant and whose parents 
allow or even wish them to be extravagant there 
are greater opportunities at Eton than elsewhere 
(and it is a pity that such parents cannot be 
punished in some way for the faults of their boys), 
but the present writer was at an Oppidan House for 
five years, and without stinting himself in any way 
his total expenses at Eton varied from about £200 
his first year to 3^250 his last year, and this sum 
included not only tuition, house charges, food and 
pocket-money, but also all his clothes, books, sub- 
scriptions and games. 

As to work, the lower boys are probably at present 
worked too hard rather than too little ; it has been 
calculated, indeed, that the lower boys work eight 
or nine hours more in the week than do German boys 
of the same age. With boys in the higher forms the 
same coercion is not applied, and some latitude is 
allowed to a boy to do his work at and for what tinae 
he chooses ; and an upper boy if he is satisfied with 
the minimum can have — compared to the lower 
boys — an easy time. But whatever it may have 
been in the past it is untrue to say of the mass of 
Etonians of the present day that their outlook is 
unintellectual, and that they have no interest for 
anything except athletics ; and it may be afl5rmed 
of a great many boys at all events in the upper divi- 
sions of the school — though not, of course, of ail- 
that they possess intellectual tastes of some sort. 
Nor are intellectual and athletic pursuits incom- 
patible ; of the three last captains of the boats, ow 
was a History Exhibitioner of Balliol, and another a 
classical scholar of King's, whilst a recent Keeper of 
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the FJjjjfcciiiSt so rumour ran, rather more 
than suspeeted of reading Shakespeare in Ms 
bath. That Eton still preserves her great classical 
reputation is shown by the fact that during the 
last four years she lias secured four classical 
scholarsliips at Balliol, two of them the first 
of tlieir respective years ; and the fact that 
Etonians have secured at Oxford and Cambridge six 
history fellowships — all except one falling to Oppidans 
— in the last eight years shows that they do not 
neglect other studies, Tlaose, indeed, who have long 
experience agree in thinking that the intellectual 
standards of the Oppidans— for the standard of 
the King's scholars has always been high— are 
rising. To what causes the change is due it is hard 
to determine. It is due, no doubts partly to the 
policy of the late headmaster, Dr. Warre, in doing 
more than w^as done pre\aously for the average 
Oppidan ; partly to his wise selection of assistant 
masters ; partly to the increased elasticity in the 
curriculum in the higher parts of the school, an 
elasticity which enables a boy to develop his tastes 
and his abilities whether tliey be in classics or 
mathematics, science or modern languages, or 
history ; partly to the feeling, which is beginning 
to affect the pubUc schools as well as the other 
institutions of this country, that England — in the 
oft-quoted words of the Prince of Wales — must 
'* wake up," 

But this article has already exceeded its appointed 
limits. A great French historian has said that the 
essential element of the English nation is the 
'* gentry *^ — ^it cannot be translated into French^ 
and of the French nation the tiers Mai. In this 
generalisation there is profound truth. It is the 
gentrj^ rather than any other class which has made 
England free and made her honest, and which has 
made England the great missionary of civilisation 
and given her an influence which spreads to the 
furthest ends of the world. And the gentry have 
educated at tlie public schools— that is the great 
ice the schools have rendered to England. No 
doubt the schools must move, as the phrase goes, 
witli the times, and in no school is this more necessary 
than in Eton ; but the public schools must, at all 
costs, continue to give to England, as they have 
done in the past, that unique product^ — the English 
gentleman. 

K*B.— The present series will deal with the principal 
piitblic schools (for both sexes), and will include a typical 
lUtistration in each case. Harrow will be the subject *of 
I next month's article* 



Current Thought on 
Education 

The Problem of the Curriculum 

By H, Bompas Smith, M,A. 

In the painful process by wMcli a national system of 
education is being slowly evolved, the conflict between 
humanists and realists will continue until we come to see 
that the reform of the curricukim is a problem to be 
solved only by a reference to tlie principles of educational 
science, and not by the advocacy of particular subjects, 
with small regard to the mental condition of the learner. 

It is, therefore, a real contribution to the discussion 
when a writer in the October Edinburgh Rmew urges 
in a weighty article the futility of an insistence upon 
Greek as an essential element in a liberal university 
education, A propas of the recent rejection of the 
Syndics' proposals at Cambridge he gives an interesting 
historical sketch of the progress of Greek studies in 
Western Europe, showing that in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries Greek was learned, not as a linguistic 
training, but " mainly because it was believed that this 
newly discovered literature enshrined nearly all that 
was knowable or worth knowing in history or in science, 
and most of what was deserving of imitation in poetry/' 
Of the Greek language, as such, the great scholars were 
comparatively ignorant. Classical studies became pre- 
dominantly formal and critical only w^hen the universi- 
ties ceased to be primarily seats of Uberal culture, and 
were converted into training places for the professions, 
aud in particular for the Church. For that purpose Greek 
was obviously essential. Now, however, the conditions 
have changed; new fields of knowledge have been 
opened up, the individual needs of students are incom- 
parably more varied, and the interests of the nation 
require that the universities should keep in touch with 
practical needs. 

A somewhat similar distinction betw^een Greek as a 
formal training in language and Greek as literature was 
drawn by the Master of Trinity in his Henry Sidgwick 
Memorial lecture (Ffw-^s/Nov, 28) in which he urged that 
translations have a real educational value for those who 
for any reason are unable to appreciate the originals, 
While, from quite a different point of \aew. Professor 
Ashley, when distributing the prices for the London 
Chamber of Commerce (Titnes, Dec, 7), insisted on the 
same principle in its application to political economy : 
political economy and commercial education generally 
must cease to be a formal discipline, and must be brought 
into the closest possible touch with actual business 
problems* 

But the most vigorous attack on the formal classical 
teaching at the Public Schools is that of Mr* A, C, Benson 
in the Mmthly Review for December* Writing on 
" Pubhc School Education " with his usual literary 
force^ he denounces the traditiooal methods of teaching 
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Latin and Greek as unproductive and dispiriting. 
" The ordinary routine of construing, of saying by heart, 
of granunar papers, of composition, how unutterably 
dreary it appears ! " The construing lesson is a com- 
plete anomaly, a mixture of lecturing and examining, 
and hence neither enlivening nor businesslike. The 
boys look upon the process as futile, and " it is not extra- 
vagant to assert that a good many public school teachers 
would regard it as a species of priggishness, which was 
rather to be suppressed than encouraged if the boys 
manifested a lively interest in the construing lesson." 

Surely such a statement as this is a proof of Mr. 
Benson's failure to keep in touch with the development 
of interest in the work of teaching as such, which has 
been one of the most important educational phenomena 
of recent years, and which is revolutionising the methods 
even of our public schools. In other parts of the article 
a curious ignorance is shown of modern teaching methods, 
with the result that some of the denunciations seem 
rather out of date. 

He is on surer ground when he complains that the 
usual school subjects fail to arouse the boys' intellectual 
interests because they are too remote from actual life. 
" Plenty of boys would find their imaginations stirred 
by an account of the Japanese system of chivalry, who 
feel but a languid interest in the constitution of the 
Athenian ecclesia." Moreover, the reading of ancient 
authors is unlikely to produce a taste for literature. 
The influence of literature dej^ends largely upon the asso- 
ciations of the words, " words cannot be inspiring 
unless they are loved." But " it is not conceivable that 
the average boy should learn to love the classical lan- 
guages." Here speaks the true man of letters, and his 
words are, at any rate, worthy of serious consideration. 
^How valuable a literary training may, on the other 
hand, be derived from the study of the great English 
writers is pleasantly'^set forth with many pleasing 
anecdotes by Canon Beeching in his paper on "An 
Examination in English Literature" {Cornhill, for Dec- 
ember). He shows the great advance that has been 
made in the methods of teaching English, whereby it has 
been proved that it is possible not only to teach, but 
even to examine, without having recourse to the soul- 
destroying system of the Clarendon Press Shakespeare. 
^- The reform of the traditional curriculum was ap- 
proached from another standpoint by Sir William 
Huggins in his Presidential Address to the Royal So- 
ciety {Times, Dec. ii). He gave expression to the view, 
now rapidly becoming universal among all sober critics, 
that no liberal education can be complete unless it 
includes a thorough training both in humanistic studies 
and in experimental science. He instanced the Prussian 
" reform schools " as showing the possibility of post- 
poning the beginning of Latin until 12, and of Greek until 
14, without lowering the standard of classical attainment. 
Such a course would give time for science and would 
help to bridge the gap between " scientific students 
careless of literary form and classical students ignorant 
of scientific^method " Thus only should we prepare our 
future statei?men and leaders of thought to promote that 



change of national attitude on all science questions, 
which was absolutely necessary, if we were to maintain 
our position as a great nation 

It is in this combination of the literary and the scien- 
tific that the strength of the curriculum of the future 
will surely lie. The opponents of a purely classical 
system often apparently forget that the number of 
schools in which it is found is extremely small compared 
with those in which there is a danger of the comparative 
neglect of literary things. But a well-balanced corri- 
culum will profit little, unless each subject in it is taught 
as part of a coherent system aiming at the development 
and enrichment of the boy's inner fife. 



School Sermons* 

By Theodore Walrond, M.A. 

They were happy times for schoolmasters, when men 
took a strictly hmited view of their responsibilities, 
when they wondered what more could be expected of 
them, once they did their best for a form of fifty, and 
kept well-budded birches for any aggressive naughtiness 
in playtime. We have changed all that : the head- 
master is now held responsible for everything whatso- 
ever that his scholars do, say, or even think. One 
mother is very anxious because Tommy had a distressing 
cough, which was still " hanging about him " when he 
came back to school ; would Mr. So-and-so see that the 
poor child is out of the draught in his dormitory ? Or 
Mr. Thompson \vrites that both his bo}rs have got out 
of the way of lajdng their knife and fork together after 
eating ; and, without \vishing to ask too much, he does 
feel that the school might bring boys up to such manners 
as are customary in gentlemen's houses. The head- 
master is answerable for everything about them, from 
their morals to their marmalade. 

All this means much correspondence. In spite of 
the penny post (and there are parents who will even 
correspond with the schoolmaster on picture-postcards), 
a headmaster's postal bill is probably greater than in 
the days of the Georges. There must be certain hours 
of the day kept free for letters to parents ; and as for 
time spent in carrying out the parent's wishes, or trying 
to think how they can possibly be made anything like 
feasible, nobody but a headmaster can estimate it. So 
the modem schoolmaster has to think carefully how 
many hours he spends in form. Probably he does not 
cut himself off from it altogether, lest he should neither 
know how the work of the school is progressing, nor 
be able wholly to sympathise with his assistants in their 
numerous difficulties : but he reduces it to a minimum. 
This is well enough in its way : but he is apt to find that 
he is losing hold over the boys themselves : he is a sort 
of Deus ex machina, who sits in a study and issues 
*' notices " : he has no opportunity of exercising over 

• Sermons preached at ] Rugby SchooL By the Bishop d 
Hereford. 
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them that almost unconscious personal influcncej which 
forms character more than any quantity of rescripts. 
Most of us look back to our old headmasters with respect ; 
but we often find that if there has been some strong 
magisterial influence which shaped the development ol 
our young minds, it was that of an assistant — a. house- 
master, a tutor, or it may be neither the one nor the 
other, but just some man of magnetic character, who 
k us in form, or sympathised with our interest in 
' tecture, and thus became a power in us, which half 
lifetime h^ not sufficed to weaken. And this does 
not necessarily mean that the headm^ter was weak, or 
inactive ; but simply that he had not time to come 
much into contact witli any of the individual boys* 

Perhaps this is partly because of the great sue of 
schook. It may be so : there is much to be said for 
Thring's low nimibers : and Loretto owes much to the 
fact that it was never too big for Dr, Almond to be 
a personal friend of every boy in the schooh But, in 
most places the headmaster cannot hope to work on each 
boy indi\'iduaUy : so he attaches great inportance to 
all the chances he has of speaking to the boys as a whole 
on seriou^s subjects. Of course, any man can have his 
boys in and address them * but that is sometime even 
worse than useless. That inscrutable being, the British 
schoolboy, is extraordinarily open to moral influence : 
if a man will forget his own shyness, and speak freely to 
his pupil about the most sacred things, the boy may very 
possibly say little, but it will usually bear fruit in its 
own time. But this is only if he be approached indi- 
vidually : with others present he feels it almost in- 
decency to lay bare his heart : he wiU close it tight against 
all iJifluence whatever * wiOhstenwith that sheepish grin 
which betokens more nervousness than impertinence ; 
and it is weU if he do^ not afterwards use the well- 
meant phrases only as a peg to hang gibes on. A school- 
master who wants really to influence his boys has to 
choose his times and seasons with extreme care. Ad- 
dresses in school after morning prayers may be, and 
often are, a great power in the school life. But they 
always have something more or less exceptional about 
Uicm, and demand correspondingly exceptional circum- 
stances, and if a man were to talk to his boys about the 
dishonesty of cribbing, or the babyishness of smoking, 
it would be understood that he had recently caught 
somebody cribbing or smoking. It is only in the chapel 
that he is freer ; he can speak his mind there, even if 
he only vaguely suspects that a wrong tone is growing up 
in tile school ; he can pour oOupon the fiame^ often before 
others have begun to suspect that it is beginning to 
bum low. And besides, when he is giving what boys 
care lor none the less because they will call it a jaw, he 
is almost alwajrs dealing with a particular class of short- 
coming : it is only in the pulpit that he can sow the seed 
of the big, broad, wide-embracing principles. And this 
is e\*en more the case when he has to praise ; boys love 
to feel that they are appredated, but positively loathe 
being lauded in front of their fellows* If a man were to 
in his Big School : ** I have been much pleased to 
feUows go out of their way to stop the smaller fry 



from being bullied/' it would bring crimson shame to the 
cheeks of every boy who had recently intervened between 
the wolf and the lamb. But he can introduce into his 
sermon some such sentence as this (from the Bishop's 
book) : " Shall we not be very careful, men and boys 
ahke, so to do our part in this society, as to shelter the 
young and strengthen the weak, that every sensitive 
soul which comes amongst us may grow up here through 
a healthy and wholesome boyhood, and go out to the 
duties and the calling of his hfe, strong, unselfish, public 
spirited, pure- hearted and courageous — a Christian 
gentleman.'* This, it will be noticed, does not even 
touch on the matter of bullying ; yet it would probably 
get at the heart of a bully so far as it was getatable^ 
and would certainly make the boy who had slopped 
bullying feel that sense of sound work done, which he 
would value far more than any praise. 

The headmaster's sermon, then, has a most important 
(unction in the system of a school. It was perhaps to 
be regretted when Holy Orders were considered indis- 
pensable in a headmaster : but surely it is even more to 
l>e regretted that nowadays the pendulum has swung 
to the other extreme, and Governing Bodies have some- 
times considered them a disqualification* Lay head* 
masters often preach excellently : but take them as a 
whole the clergy are better preachers than the laity : and 
in proportion as we rate highly the function of the sermon 
so we shaH desire cwteris paribus to have clerical head- 
masters. Yet a school serm^^n is quite sui genem, and 
requires a man's special study. There are few of us who 
cannot remember when that w^ell-known pulpit orator, 
the Dean of Barchester, came down to the school to 
preach. There was the keen expectation for days 
beforehand : from study to study it was passed — 
** Wonder what he'll look like : and wiU he wave his 
arms about ? '' We watched him making his way to the 
pulpit ; we took an interest in the text. For the first 
few minutes we were charmed— it was a fresh voice, a 
fresh style : next we were persuading ourselves that it 
must be good, for was it not the great Dean himself ? 
But long before the peroration we had begun to realise 
that there was something wrong : we were not getting 
anything out of it, it was not food which suited us, nor 
was it in a form which was to us inwardly digestible. 
Not that we reasoned it out so carefully : very possibly 
our spoken criticism confined itself to that highly expres- 
sive monosyllable which is so common in a schoolboy's 
talk. But thatj or something Uke that, was at the root 
of our disapproval : the worthy Dean, had, in fact, 
made an error differing in degree only, not in kind, 
from that of the don who picked up an old sermon for 
his chapel service and found himself beginning a vigorous 
appeal to " You, who are mothers/' 

Tempora mtdanlur : and fashion is just as variable in 
the pulpit as out of it. The fourpenny boxes of our 
booksellers are crammed with volumes of old sermons, 
often very good ones (1 Iiave seen Newman's Parochial 
Semwns going at sixpence a volume), but simply out of 
date. And it is the same with school sermons : nay it 
Ls even more so, for the paa^toral duty o f a headmast&j- 
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is quite a modem idea, and has developed with all the 
rapidity of a young child. It would seem almost im- 
possible nowadays for a headmaster to tell his flock, 
" Let your wit be as the coruscations of the summer 
lightning, lambent, yet innocuous," but my father heard 
it from his headmaster's hps in a chapel sermon. Even 
the manly eloquence of Dr. Arnold would somehow 
sound wrong to-day : manners and methods have 
changed : the temptations have altered, and so must 
the sermon which rebukes them. 

What then is a good school sermon ? As usual, it is 
far easier to say what it should not be, but, on somt* few 
points most men are agreed. First it must be practical. 
It must not be too anxious to convey infonnation about 
facts. A divinity lesson and a sermon are two distinct 
things : the boys will resent a divinity lesson in chapel 
almost as much as they would writhe under a sermonette 
in the divinity lesson. And, as last month's Causerie 
warned us, it must not be explicitly doctrinal. Doc- 
trinal sermons are only too apt to produce the frame of 
mind alluded to in another part of the December number 
—that of the man who excused himself from going to 
church because " I had enough of that when 1 was at 
school." Such subjects as the Higher Criti'i-m or **the 
polytheism of the ancient Babylonish cosmogony as 
compa ed with the Book of Genesis " are quite out of 
place in a School Chapel (lest I should be accused of 
exaggeration, let me say that I have heard both these 
themes preached on at some length) ; such a phrase as 
" though this interpretation was at one time extensively 
received, it i> now generally rejected," however charac- 
teristic of the University se mons which Mr. Verdant 
Green heard, is entirely out of place for a school. Even 
in his practicalness the preacher must needs exercise great 
discretion ; a boy's way of looking at things is different 
from a man's, and he must start by taking the boy's 
point of view, and working from that ; he must have a 
higher standpoint than the boy, if he is to lead him uj)- 
wards ; but it is fatal to start so high up that he cannot 
stretch out a hand which the boy can grasp. 

Yet there is, perhaps, one error still more fatal. I 
know nothing which boys dishke more fer\'ently than 
having a man talk down to them. They can respect a 
man who straightforwardly speaks as a superior. Here 
is an example from the Bishop of Hereford . " You 
may take it as a moral certainty, proved by all experi- 
ence, that unless you hold to a fixed habit of brirging 
your Ufe into the presence of God in private prayers, you 
incur the risk of " ... and so on. Those are the 
words of one who definitely claims to be an older man, who 
has more experience than his hearers, and is, therefore, in 
a position to advise. Again boys will believe in a man, 
who tells of faults common to boy and to man, and who 
therefore speaks as their equal. Here is another passage 
by Bishop Percival : " We are conscious that as w^e 
live involved or entangled in the worldly Ufe . . . the 
spiritual part of us slumbers or is overlaid." That is 
just as true of headmasters as of schoolboys, and so they 
like to feel that a man is speaking to them as one who 
is fighting side by side with them. What they cannot 



stand is any sign of trying to come down to their level. 
I need give no example of this : any one who desires one 
has only to turn to Stalky and Co., and read Mr. Ray- 
mond Martin's address on Patriotism. Never in all his 
realism has Mr. Kipling been more utterly true to life 
than where he depicts the inarticulate, unutterable, 
wholly unreasoning, almost unconscious disgust boil ng 
up among the bo)^ as they listened to the nursery plati- 
tudes of the well-intentioned orator. One can gladly 
acknowledge that headmasters are seldom so injudicious. 
Long helorc they win headmasterships, they have 
usually learnt their business far too well. It b the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the no\dce. I once heard a public- 
school boy say that " if a man begins to talk about 
* schoolboy-honour ' or the ' manly spirit of chivalrous 
comradeship engendered by our wholesome sports,' 
you may safely bet that either he has just been ordained, 
or he knows nothing about schools." 

A small matter, near akin to this, may be taken in 
connection with it. A man who goes down to preach at 
a school often tries to bring in the past history of the 
school, and to urge the boys to live up to the great 
tradition set by their predecessors. This is all very well 
on Founder's Day, or when some famous Old Boy has 
just died. But a little of it goes a long way, and boys 
very soon get tired of hearing the same names per- 
I>etually trotted out for their edification. A short time 
ago Lord Rosebery was making a speech at Eton, and in 
it he said, ** When I came down, I asked my son, who is 
a boy here, if there was anything special I ought to say. 
His answer was, * Say anything you like, only don't 
tell us about the Duke and the Playing-fields.' " Surely 
the moral needs no pointing. 

There was a Bishop once whose chief advice to those 
who asked him how to preach well was, " Be just your 
own natural self.*' And surely nobody ought to seek 
after that ideal more earnestly than a schoolmaster. 
It is, in some respects, an advantage, but, in others, a 
positive disadvantage that the preacher is more or less 
familiarly known to nearly all his hearers. Boys are 
well known to detest '* side " in others, however much 
they show it among themselves ; and a man ruins his 
chances of influence if his sermon is plusquam-Rusk- 
inian in gorgeousness of diction, while his daily conversa- 
tion is a string of slangy banaUties about the class- 
room or the cricket-field. I have known some curious 
cases. One man was alwa5rs given to rich exuberance of 
language : he would call his less brilliant pnipils *' con- 
centrated masses of vacuity," and would tell an idle boy 
that he " gloried in his abysmal ignorance." His ser- 
mons were to match, and were very effective. Another 
was habitually famiHar, in the best sense of the word: 
*' You fellows must stick to your work Uke grim Death, 
if you're going to make anything of it " — that was about 
his style. And the style reappeared in his sermons: 
he would very probably have described the Indwelling 
Spirit as *' the sort of thing that makes you feel 5rou have 
got to do a thing though you hate it " — ^He too was quite 
a successful preacher. But it would be difiBlcult to find 
a preacher who commanded attention if his puljHt-st^ 
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was very noticeably different from his ordinary speech — 
that IS to say more different than the difference of 
occasion seemed to justify : and one could name cases 
where men have probably even suffered just because 
they were naturally more eloquent with the pen than with 
the tongue. 

But it is tiJiie to come to the Bishop of Hereford's 
book. One hardly needs to commend it : ** Dr. Percival 
is a three-decker in himself/* as I once read in a newspaper, 
in allusion to his triple experience at CMfton, Oxford, 
Rugby. Perhaps no Hving man has so powerfully 

■ected the pupils who came under his care. He, if 
any one, may safely be trusted to know what to say, or 
leave unsaid. Practically every sermon tries to ?.how 
how the highest idealism can be brought to bear on the 
most everyday and universal facts of schooMife, whether 
the corporate life which all have in common* or the 
/ail€nih Mmita viUe which each one lives for himself. 
Particularly noticeable is the way in which Old Testa- 
ment texts are treated, with the historical questions left 
to take care of themselves, and the ethical point dwelt 
on and enforced. It is something like genius to have 
shown how dose to the heart of a pubhc-school boy lie 
the words of the hundred and twenty-second Psalm 
'" O pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper 
that love thee : for mybrUhren attd companions' sakes, I 
will wish ihcc prosperity^*' Many old Rugbeians will 
remember being stimuJated to more careful study of the 
Old Testament, by the depth of meaning which he could 
extract from some odd corner of Job or Ezekiel (which 
are published), or by the sermons on the Curse of Meroz, 
the Call of Jeremiah, ''The race is not to the swift/' 
"A htUe one shall became a thousand/' and a good 
many others* But it is hardly to the purpose to grumb'e : 
the Bishop himself has told us in the preface to his 
earlier volume that '* brevity is a fault that few will 
complain of in a volume of sermons : it is perhaps 
enough to say that the book is not unworthy of a suc- 
cessor to the pulpit which in time past was occupied by 
Arnold and Temple, 



Common- Room Papers 

Concerning Inspection 

By Stanley C, Rowland, B.A. 

That the general effect of organised inspection of sciiools 
has been good none will deny* Tlie system has t>een 
in existence long enough now to admit of an estimate 
of some of the changes and tendencies due to its in- 
fluence. 

The most obvious and salutary effect ofl inspect ion 
has been a general bracing up and smartening of educa- 
tional activity. Method and regularity, the parentJv of 
efficiency, have at length asserted themselves— and 
only Hiose acquainted with our grammar schools in pre- 
iuspector days can realise the extent of reform impUed 
in thc3ie two words. 



No more kaleidoscopic time-tables^ ever shifting to suit 
the clianging humours of the headmaster, the exigencies 
of the moment, or the casual pressure of importunate 
parents ; no more incidental hohdays* at the request of 
some benign presider over school functions, to com- 
pensate for boring the boys with his oratory, 

A business-like atmosphere now iiervacles the class- 
room. No longer are boys utilised for any clerical work 
that may crop up in connection with the school, or 
despatched on errands, or pitched m mmse mto another 
form-room in order to set their master at liberty on one 
pretext or another. 

Again, in class* teaching much has had to be altered : 
masters are obliged to devote more time to preparing and 
mapping out their lessons beforehand^ to demand a 
higher standard of neatness in the work shown up, and 
in many cases to reform their method of corrections. 

The great drawback to external supervision of any 
work, scholastic or otherwise, is the incUnation on the 
j>art of the supervised to encourage conformity to the 
letter without the spirit ; and this evil will be found at 
the base of any adverse criticisms contained in this article. 
The question of corrections is the first instance of the 
kind. 

Because an inspector finds a mistake left unmarked 
in a boy's exercise-book, correction of work in class by 
the boys themselves is condemned root and branch ; 
masters are thereupon required personally to examine 
every single word ^Titten by their boys ; and the result 
is, the carrying home of a load of boo!^ every night to be 
doggedly perused and minutely corrected by the jaded 
schoolmaster, cheered by the knowledge that nine- 
ten ths^ — in Uie case of young boys, all — of his labour is 
mere waste j for the keenness or interest aroused in a 
boy by his evening's work will have evaporated by the 
time the same is returned to him — of necessity two days 
after its composition. 

It is agaiast this that Mr, A* C* Benson protests so 
strongly in The Schoolmasier* 

Every one is famihar with the picture of the High 
School mistress and her pile of exercise books, with the 
neat and conscientious margiual corrections in red ink* 
But in dealing with girls there is, perhaps, some small 
return for all this sacrifice of time and energy. The 
feminine nature is more conscientious and more given 
to minutiae, and has not the generous, quick-change 
activity of the genus boy ; the girl develops the power 
of concentration and prolonged attention to a subject 
earlier than the boy, who likes to have the matter in 
hand treated " when hot^*' and cleared off and done 
with, making way for the next item, Staleness is the 
biie noire of young boys ; and herein the system stands 
condemned, and doubly condemned^ for it renders both 
work and teacher stale* 

No ; home-work should be dealt with at once, at the 
beginning of each lesson* 

• A sign I fi tan I term ior such a boUday h employed in the 
statutes of one of our public schools. On the occasion of ii 
bialiop's visit it is a time-hononrcd costom hjT Uini to close his 
liUdress witb an appeal on behaJi oi the school for a '* n^meUy/' 
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With a class of twenty boys, and a period of three- 
quarters of an hour per lesson, how is this to be 
done without unduly encroaching on the time for 
teaching ? 

Where there is a rehable spirit of honesty in a class — 
and any master worth his salt can gauge its presence — 
each boy should check his own work from the correct 
version dictated by the teacher ; if the subject is com- 
position in a foreign language it will be advisable to lay 
stress on the pupils keeping their text-books open for 
reference, and it is also worth explaining the reason for 
the system — otherwise the boys will consider it merely 
a means adopted for saving time and trouble on the part 
of the master. 

Where there are one or two members of a class who 
cannot be sufl&ciently trusted, the method of exchange 
must be followed, but not the old system of A correcting 
B's, and B correcting A's work. This is a direct incentive 
to mutual dishonesty. Instead the books should be 
circulated in one direction, A to B, B to C, D to E . . . 
Y to Z, and Z to A. This can be varied by inverse 
rotation, by a second rotation, and in various other 
ways, thus avoiding all possibility of collusion, and 
giving the boys additional practice in the examination 
of each other's work. 

A simple precaution serviceable in all cases is to insist 
on every boy having a pencil in his hand when correcting ; 
there is then little difficulty in detecting any attempt at 
" faking." 

In dealing with mathematics, each boy should, if 
possible, correct his own work, otherwise much oppor- 
tunity of enlightenment is lost ; the answers may be 
read out, and the class then set to work on an easy rule 
while the master makes a rapid tour of insj:)ection — 
noting those sums which have caused most difl&culty, 
the methods employed, and also may be giving additional 
marks for neatness. 

It is hardly necessary to add that a master who is in 
touch with the spirit of his form will be always very slow 
to call a boy's honesty in question ; once an atmosphere 
of suspicion is introduced into a form, the difficulties 
of correcting in class are increased tenfold. 

Such incidents as the following show the great need 
for circumspection and avoidance of hasty judgment. A 
boy may have for home-work a sum of a simple nature 
— e.g., addition or multiplication — not requiring minute 
examination on the teacher's part. He gets the answer 
right. An inspector leisurely studying the boy's exercise- 
book discovers an error in one figure of the sum, render- 
ing a correct answer impossible. Verdict : dishonest 
boy, lax teacher. Explanation : the boy, an exemplary 
worker, has first made a rough copy of his work at home 
and the error has occurred in transcription. 

In the case of both methods explained above super- 
vision on the part of the master is, of course, necessary ; 
sudden and unexpected inspection of books, and heavy 
penalties in the way of loss of marks will keep the class 
keen and accurate. 

And what if an occasional error should pass un- 
noticed ? Is it of such appalling consequences as to 



justify the enormous expenditure of time involved in 
any other method ? 

Surely here is a case for the exercise of generous 
common-sense on the part of inspectors, and not for 
the sledge-hammer of ex pedc condemnation. 

It is not to be supposed that correcting in all subjects 
can fitly be left to the boys ; in the case of science in 
particular, in much mathematical and English work, 
and with advanced work generally, personal inspection 
of exercise-books by the teacher is essential. But taking 
the question as a whole, far more enthusiastic and 
satisfactory work will be done by the teacher if the 
Government adopt a more liberal-minded treatment in 
matters of this Idnd. 

The importance here attached to the question of 
corrections may appear exaggerated to the casual reader ; 
but the practical teacher knows how largely progress in 
class- teaching depends on the proper economy of time, 
especially now that short periods have been so generally 
adopted in school time-tables. 

One of the good general effects of inspection already 
mentioned is the introduction of a more brisk atmosphere 
into the class-room. But a protest must here be entered 
against the idea that to secure such briskness the teacher 
should be \ continually " on the move." 'Roys are 
sufficientlyjrestless themselves — and any means (A 
** letting off " this exuberant activity should be seized 
whenever possible ; but to be onescdf a source of dis- 
turbance to the element of studious quiet that is at 
times so essential to good work is a pernicious form of 
supererogation. The writer has seen men, whose forms 
are engaged in such subjects as essay-writing, pacing up 
and down their rooms, correcting work in their hands as 
they go — a proceeding inconvenient enough in itself— 
while at the same time rendering impossible on the part 
of the boys that concentrated thought which all good 
composition demands. 

Briskness is an excellent feature in schools, but in 
excess it becomes fussiness. Repose need not be synony- 
mous with slumber, and it will be a great loss if the in- 
fluence of codified elementary education should succeed 
in banishing from the secondary precincts this necessary 
concomitant of all higher exercise of the mental faculties. 

The unique feature of Government-supervised educa- 
tion in England as compared with other countries is 
generally understood to be the absence of red-tapism. 
But are no precautions necessary to ensiure the main- 
tenance of this elasticity of treatment, by which educa- 
tional vitality and progress are secured ? It is no 
conscious malign purpose of the Board of Education that 
is here hinted at ; how consistently liberal-minded are 
their intentions is shown by the excellent leaflets issued 
periodically from Whitehall, laying down suggestions 
for the treatment of various subjects. (Incidentally it 
may be asked : Why should not the Board of Education 
supply these leaflets, as they are issued, to all school- 
masters — or at least to such as are on the Register*— 

* Any small recognition of secondary teachecs on Column B 
would be polite and politic. 
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same generous way as the Board of AgricuUyre 
Fisheries distribute their enlightening periodicals ?) 
i the same lime it is in these very ** suggestions'* 
lurk the gernns of a destructive conformity. For 
ss every encouragement, not to say inducement, 
veu lo the working out of original lines ol treatment 
ways, that is, within the broad hmits prescribed 
the central authority — headmasters who wish to 
re the approval of inspectors will be inclined to 
t on a rigid adherence to the mctljods recommended 
the Board ; so that ultimately these suggestions, 
irahle in intention, may acquire aU the deadening 
ence of red*tapo regulations. 



le Book and its Writer 

e Lament of * ^ Kappa " 

} the storms of criticism with which public school 
atioo is ahnost daily i>clted, the lucubrations of 
ippa "* produce the effect of a steady fall of ^now* 
r are persistent, insinuating, pervasive, they cover 
^hmg ; they are also, it must be confessed, a little 
f^ they sometimes obscure the view, and they are 
and there difficult to wade through. It is a wrong 
foolish thing to poke fun at a reformer who has a 
grievance— indeed, several giievances ; and while 
,ppa*s** articles were appearing at decent intervals 
ic Wcsimin^icr GmcUe, it w^as possible to feel sym- 
Btic, or even resi.>ectfuL It was always possible to 
that if this week*s dose was unpalatable the next 
d set it right ; the classical scholar might smart on 
enth, but he was sure that if he could hold out long 
gh soniebody else would be suffering by the seven- 
h, and the ponderousness of the lash would seem 
tly what the new victim required. Unfortunately, 
\ it comes to taking a whole bookiul, tliis alleviation 
f no means so effective. There is something — as 
fl. G. Wells discovered — so avuncular about it all. 
eel as though we ought to be patted on the head 
} now and then— -and tipped, at the end of the 
ter» As to the reason of this deplorable want of 
ct, it is, perhaps, useless to speculate. It is not 
lyle, it is certainly not the matter, it is not even the 
^ttie book that is so provocative : it is something 
^ptiv« than one or all of these three which gives that 
Faroma of middle-aged pedantry that is so fatal 
Dug to take away his newly discovered volumes of 
iisbua Fitch (incomparable glorified journalist of 
ition \) Herbert Spencer, and the rest, and to shut 
up in a room with Virginibus Pumsqm and Ar- 
ies Chiffers. 

t origin of the book, as " Kappa " tells us, was this, 
;iiow^ an undergraduate of ** Oxbridge " (as he 
3 of the teauty of the young man's surroundings, 
ibstitution of a syllable seems unnecessary) who, 
scholastic, and even some measure of athletic 
ulh Bui Km^w, By " Kuppa," Methueu, ^%, 6d, uet. 



success, is discontented and listless, taking no interest in 
his own mind* nor in anybody cise*s. Meditating upon 
him, and concluding that he is a t^-pical case, ** Kai>pa " 
proceeded to ask himself, without any assistance from 
the meditations of others upon the same subject, whether 
it was not the fault of tJiis young nians education tliat 
he was discontented and listless, ajid if so what was the 
matter with the education and how it could be improved. 
This was a laudable object : nobody can doubt that 
"Kappa's" undergraduate is lamentably typical: 
nobody can doubt that his education is to blame : and 
a man who has the courage to attack the whole problem 
of education without looking up the authorities is wortliy 
of the highest praise. Unfortunately, *' Kappa*' wen I 
wrong at the very t>eginning, and uj>on a crucial jxiint. 
The final aim of education is not a mental attitude, but 
right action. It is perfectly true tliat a man who has 
not the right mental attitude is not hkely to arrive at 
right action : but the overwhelming imjKJrtance attached 
by *' Kappa " to the production of a proper mental 
attitude robs even his destructive criticism of much ol its 
vdue, and makes his constructive suggestions unsub- 
stantial and inadequate. It is easy to show that a 
scheme of education constructed as if there were no such 
thing as a time-table could never be put into o|>eration ; 
it is easy to show that the whole tendency of the British 
public, even of that section which supjiorts the public 
schools, is to s|iend not more but less upon education ; 
to such objections '* Kappa '* might, and doubtless 
w^ould, very properly reply that his ideal h none the less 
an ideal because it is not practicable^n deed, that if it 
were practicable to-day or to-morrow or the next day 
another ideal would have to be found in order that educa- 
tion might continue to progress. The real fault with 
"Kappa" is that he does not sufficiently understand 
that youth is the time for learning to do^ even more than 
for learning to think. For this reason, the last chapters 
ol his book are of infinitely greater value than the first. 
When he denounces the solemn waste of intellectual 
and moral energy which is the result of the over*develop- 
ment of athletics, he says well and forcibly what cannot 
be too often and too forcibly said ; his chapter on Bully- 
ing contains a truer and more penetrating commentary 
on the real nature and tlie demoralising effects of that 
vice than is to be found anjm^^here written ; and one can 
forgive him a good many tedious excerpts for the sake 
of the quotation from that most effective and inde- 
pendent free lance, Mr. Miller Maguire, which occupies 
the last few pages of his Appendix, 

On the intellectual side oi education he is least happy* 
He is penetrated with the desire to make boys know and 
wonder at what a middle-aged man knows and w^onders 
at ; and he has not the least conception of what scien- 
tific teaching really means, This is w^hat vitiates the 
whole of his attack on the classics. It must be admitted 
that the defenders of classical teaching have submitted 
in the tamest manner to this and to similar attacks. 
They have allowed to pass without contradiction the 
enormous assumptions and the equally enormous mis- 
conceptions of their opponents ; they have been content 
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to accept as incontrovertible the statement that a fact 
in chemistry is worth more than a fact in grammar, and 
they have scarcely protested against the view that the 
value of Greek and Latin composition is to be tested by 
the literary worth of its achievements. ** Kappa " 
talks of '* dismal pedantries " and " despicable trifles." 
There is plenty of both in our public school education ; 
but the reason why classical study has held and will 
continue to hold the highest place among all who are 
able to profit by it is just that there is less opportunity 
for pedantry and trifling in it than in any other that 
has yet been discovered. The Indenture of Feoffment 
of Manchester Grammar School is as true and just to-day 
as it was three hundred years ago. Grammar is still 
the first of sciences, and a Latin verse is as good an exj)eri- 
ment as an explosion in a test-tube. It matters very 
little that our system of education dates back to the 
Renaissance ; what matters is that by the study of 
Latin and Greek grammar, and by that method of 
experimenting with them that we call composition, a 
large number of young persons can l>e scientifically 
educated in a subject which does not consist, as " Kappa *' 
would have us believe, in a chaos of haphazard expedients, 
but in the historic and regular development of the great 
fact which distinguishes mankind from other animals. 
There is a perpetual confusion in some minds between 
the scientific and the literary value of Latin and Greek. 
It is quite possible to get a literary education from I ho 
classics of any language with the merest smattering of 
grammar ; but it is equally possible to get a scientific 
education from Latin and Greek grammar even though 
one be colour-blind to the beauties of literature of all 
ages ; and for one boy or girl capable of a literary educa- 
tion, there are fifty who can be taught science to their 
advantage. For this reason, above all, it will be a bad 
day for the human mind when the revolt against stu- 
pidity in education sweeps away Latin and Greek with 
the rubbish. 

The best compliment that can be paid to a book of 
criticism is to find it provocative ; and ** Kappa " 
is undoubtedly provoking. Therefore, whether we 
approve him altogether, or a little, or even not at all, 
he is welcome : for he refuses to cry " Peace," when there 
is no peace; and the more there are of such the better. 
The British parent is no longer to be allowed to think of 
the public school in the words of General Wilson 
Ople, as a " gentlemanly residence " ; and if " Kappa " 
is not quite as stimulating as Lady Camper, at any rate 
he serves the same cause, and deserves something of the 
same recognition, for he is an enemy of cant. 



Underfed Children. — The Leicester Education Committee 
has taken this question in hand, and is dealing with cases 
of the ordinary type througli the agency of the Board of 
Guardians. In addition to this, they have instituted a 
public subscription in aid of those who for temporary 
reasons (such as illness, loss of work, &c.) need a little 
assistance. This is an example which we should like to see 
copied elsewhere. 



The Teaching of Hygiene 
and Temperance 

By Alice Ravenhill 

The re-issue in this year's " Code of Regulations for 
Elementary Schools " of the wholly admirable ** Intro- 
duction," which aroused widespread interest on its fiist 
appearance in 1904, raised high the hopes of those pre- 
pared to welcome the promised official scheme for the 
teaching of hygiene and temperance in elementaiy 
schools. The conception of the scope and intents of 
school education as detailed in this Introduction is 
based ujx)n reasons well-nigh identical with those which 
support the claims of hygiene for a place in the curri- 
culum, so that it was reasonable to anticipate that the 
" Outline Scheme " would be permeated by the same 
liberal spirit, and characterised by the same broad out- 
look. The Introduction states, for example, that "the 
purpose of the , , . school ... is to form and strengthen 
the character and to develop the inteUigence of the 
children ; ... to make the best use of the school years 
in assisting both girk and boys ... to fit themselves 
practically ... for the work of life ; ... to train the 
children carefully in habits of observation and dear 
reasoning, so that they may gain an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with some of the facts and laws of nature ; . . . 
to afford them every opportunity for the healthy develop- 
ment of their bodies ... by instructing them in the 
working of some of the simpler laws of health ; ... and 
to lay the foundations of conduct." Is not the studyof 
hygiene equally designed to inculcate self-respect and 
the development of a high moral standard ; to exerdse 
the intelligence by tracing the laws of cause and efiect 
throughout the world of nature ; to equip the young 
people with sound bodies and good habits for their 
future work ; to impress the value of, and best means fw, 
securing physical efficiency ; and to lay the foundations 
of conduct upon a groundwork of reason for the faith 
which they are called upon to profess ? 

Serious, therefore, was the disappointment which 
followed the publication of the promised Scheme. The 
standpoint adopted throughout is curiously circum- 
scribed ; while the duty of safeguarding the health of the 
children, or the task of forming good habits in the scholars, 
is said to be only ** in a Umited degree a duty of the 
school." So long as masses of our population struggle 
through life under conditions the reverse of hygienic; 
when even the practice of common decency or cnrder is 
fraught with overwhelming difficulties, should not 
teachers have been encouraged to employ all available 
energy in diffusing a practical knowledge of, and interest 
in, hygiene in schools, rather than have their efforts to 
fulfil neglected parental duties implicitly Umited ? The 
scope of hygiene is, confined throughout the " Outline," 
to certain aspects of personal and domestic practice. 
Any recognition for elder scholars of its social claims, or 
of its civic duties and responsibilities is entirely omitted; 
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no suggestion of its profitable correlation with liistory 
or geography, citizenship or ethics, is advanced ; while a 
good opportunity is lost for directing attention to the 
constant progress made in the subject, and of the debt 
owed by the commimity to preventive medicine* Yet 
in its ** Suggestions to Teachers" the Board of Educa- 
tion expressly says **the child's education should make 
him a better citizen to the community " a statement in 
harmony with the views of President Ehot of Harvard 
College ; who, in a recent remarkable address, empha- 
sised the fact that an important part of education for 
efficiency is "to teach systematically the elements 
of personal hygiene and municipal sanitaHonJ* Now 
few even of the best homes are abreast of the possi- 
bilities of healthful living opened up by modern 
science. How many Medical Officers of Health could 
give illustrations of difficulties which depend for their 
removal upon the growth of a more intelhgent public 
opinion e\^en among highly respectable householders. 
Instruction in hygiene should, therefore, include a wider 
circle than family life, and ought distinctly to be in 
advance of that familiar to working-class parents ; 
for however enlightened may be the home habits* it 
must ever be borne in mind that the products of the 
schools of to*day become the electors, local governors, 
and mothers of to-morrow. 

Difficult of explanation, too, is the condemnation of 
that almost indispensable foundation to hygiene, some 
teaching on the formation and structure of the body. 
The entire omission of elementary physiology from 
lessons on healthy life is fatal to intelligent apprehension 
of the effect of food, air, and habits on the well being and 
functions of the human organism. School instruction in 
what passed for elementary physiology (but which 
should have been more accurately described as anatomy) 
has been very faulty in the past j but now experience in 
j certain English schools confirms that gained on a larger 
f scale in the U.S,A, ; the subject can be protitably and 
educationally handled ; while American text-books and 
article indicating suggestive methods of presentation 
show how many of the regrettable abuses and short- 
comings may be avoided in the future. 
' Even more inexpUcable is another statement in the 
Prefatory- note to this Outline Scheme, that ** didactic 
teaching is nec^sary in this subject " {i.e., hygiene), 
while in others *' the main aim is to stimulate interest 
and to develop intelligence.'* Upon what evidence does 
this assertion rest ? Surely nowhere is the exercise of 
I that observation and comparison, elsewhere eloquently 
advocated, more important to fruitful learning, or 
practised with greater facility, than w^hen directed to 
the reasons which underlie niles framed for the promotion 
and impro>^ement of the national health. What things 
I arc more familiar to children than the doings of daily 
I Ufe ? or what peeps behind scenes arc more interesting 
J than those which reveal the causes of some constantly 
|reairring effects ? Upon what pedagogical prmciples, 
|Uicrcfore. is this diversity of method based ? Is it not 

^-| fact that to secure good memory every 

Isuii, -ct, and helptul association should be used, 



short of becoming burdensome ? The younger the child 
the more it learns by doing rather than by memorising. 
A lesson becomes in every sense hygienic where orderly 
activity can be combined with learning ; and associa* 
tion with famiUar objects and habits linked with direct 
teaching. 

The '* Suggestions to Teachers*' again enhances the 
disappointment experienced at the shortcomings of this 
"Outline Scheme" by according official support to the 
opinion that ** the child must be brougb to feel that the 
course of study set before him . * . l)ears some rela- 
tion to human life, its interests and needs/' The 
method to be pursued in the presentation of facts im- 
plicit in this wise counsel could certainly never be 
** didactic/' 

Few better means of introducing the study of hygiene 
to young scholars could be devised than those which 
appear under the heads of *'The School Building** and 
of "Our Bodies, Clothes, and Food/' in the ''Topics 
for Observation Lessons/' which appear in Api^endix II. 
of these *' Suggestions/* Just the right opportunities 
are afiorded for the acquirement of good habits j just 
the required stimulus is given to the exercise of in- 
teUigent observation, and to the awakening of in- 
terest in common surroundings. These compare most 
favourably with the ** Notes as to the Treatment of 
Topics/' especially upon the teaching of "Ikfakts** 
provided in the Hygiene and Temperance scheme. The 
points there emphasised in connection with Sunshine, Eat- 
ing and Drinking, Posture and Sleep, for instance, are 
quite outside an " infant's '* horizon ; their inculcation 
at an early age would make nO impression, and would* 
moreover, j eopardise their power to iniluence later on . 1 1 
can be scarcely too often reiterated that httle children 
are chiefly trained in good habits through imitation, 
daily doing, and constant active, not verbal, repetition; 
not by dogmatic and precocious theoretical instruction ; 
e.g., no one expects infants " to go to bed early/' or even 
at any defined hour, on their own initiative, nor to lay 
to heart the maxim that ** it is good to be out in the sun- 
shine/' when their bedtime awaits the pleasure of their 
parents, and their daily routine is to spend the sunny 
hours in school, where reproof, if not punishment, follows 
truancy. Directions to school babies to avoid beer and 
spirits because they are bad for them, or to " eat clean 
and wholesome food,'' become ironical when diunkenness 
is too familiar and recurring a sight to attract attention, or 
regular meals unknown quantities in their young lives. 
Througliout these Notes, the exercise of a degree ol 
self-control and self-restraint is expected from infants 
in which their elders are but too frequently lacking* 
The %vaming is surely superfluous that >oung children 
should not spend time thinking what is good or bad for 
them— infants, even precocious London infants, have 
scarcely yet reached that pitch of neuroticism. 

The first paragraph of the nole^ for Scholars othfr 
THAN Infants, Lower Classks. which entrusts the venti* 
lation of the schoolroom to tlie scholars, is excellent; 
so also would be the observations of the effect on plants 
ul sunlight ; but the larger proportion of the succeeding 
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pages is filled with details either self-obvious, vague, or 
already familiar, couched in terms of studied simphcity, 
the selection of which might have been left with some 
propriety to the teachers ; while constantly the words 
" tell " or " told " occur and recur to remind them that 
the teaching musl be didactic. Vague statements of 
questionable accuracy, too, are not absent, e.g,, the defi- 
nition of a " draught" as ** air moving in from outside." 
The only practice suggested for the children is a lesson 
in the use of a duster, which it is expressly stated is to 
be *' occasional " only. They are to be encouraged to 
go out of doors on Saturdays and Sundays, |X)or children, 
for part of the day, in order to '* grow and Ix^come strong," 
and are further to be told that " ten hours of sleep in 
every twenty- four arc necessary for proper growth." 
No doubt, did they regulate their own fives and hours 
they would cheerfully follow, or even improve upon, 
these counsels ! Unfortunately, the scrupulous avoid- 
ance of sound reasons for the habits prescribed must 
render uninteresting, and probably unconsidered, the 
rules lor] action laid down. 

Some otherwise good remarks on '* Posture " suffer 
from what must be surely an oversight. Directions are 
given that " the back should be hollowed " when stand- 
ing and sitting. It is a physiological fact that thus to 
** hollow the back " is a position almost imix)ssiblc in 
early fife, and certainly incapable of being long main- 
tained by young children. 

A similar combination of points to be didactically 
impressed on the pupils and items for the guidance of 
teachers characterises the section for teaching Hygiene 
and Temperance to Higher Classes. A desire to intro- 
duce attractive experiments in order to illustrate theories 
is agreeably apparent ; but the selection is unfortunately 
chiefly confined to those long familiar for this purpose in 
elementary schools. Here, as elsewhere, some points are 
treated with much detail, while others are insufficiently 
explained; e.g., as a result of the teaching recom- 
mended, the great aesthetic, not to mention hygienic, 
advantages of growing plants in living rooms run 
the risk of being sacrificed to the remote contin- 
gency of occasional flowers in bedrooms, at night, 
where they are undesirable ; while the reference to the 
process of oxidation in the body needs far fuller ex- 
planation where no knowledge of elementary physi- 
ology is presupposed. 

Typical of what may euphoniously be described as 
'* loose statements " is the direction under the head of 
" Cleanliness," that once a year woodwork " should be 
washed with soap and hot water containing a little 
carboUc acid " (p. 9) ; a corresponding direction being 
given in connection with the " Cleaning of Cuts " 
(p. 15). It will be increasingly difficult for medical 
men or other experts to convince the public of the futility 
of attempting to destroy dirt or infectious matter by 
such casual, unscientific, and ineffective measures if 
they are to be inculcated and perpetuated in the schools. 
This is additionally unfortunate, because the teaching is 
associated with the desirable and interesting introduction 
to dirt as '* living " matter. Directions for checking 



its growth and controUing its pernicious effects should 
be at once efficacious and accurate 

Further illustrations of the unscientific spirit which 
characterises the document might be multiplied, espe- 
cially in connection with the teaching on stimulants 
and temperance in food and drink ; e.g., "without food 
no fresh goodness gets into the blood." What then is 
the function of respiration ? Or, " many people, indeed, 
do ix)ison theniselves with tea." Where is the proof? 
" When a man drinks beer or spirits you can often smell 
it ; this shows that it is not all changed in his body like 
the food which gives us strength." How about onions 
and fish, the odour of which is frequently detected in 
the breath after consumption ? " If people eat more 
real food than is good for them they will have a distaste 
for it." Why then are Homburg, Marienbad, and other 
" cures " so much frequented by those whose appetites 
are tempted in excess of Nature's demands ? Sudi 
statements will not only create distrust of the whde 
subject, but will not influence conduct. 

Arguments in favour of Temperance are supported by 
practical condemnation of all Hquids except milk and 
water, and by a rather questionable emplo5mient of 
what a recent writer on the subject has called "half 
truths," especially as regards the feeding of young baWes 
and the food value of milk to adults. On pdLge 10 we 
read, '* Milk contains four different things : water, sugar, 
fat, and curds. There are other things which are import- 
ant, but not so important as these. Milk is all that 
babies want, and all they ought to have. It is very bad 
to give a baby anything else. Milk also contains all 
that is really necessary for older people, though they do 
not five on it." Such teaching put into practice would 
risk the lives of many poor babies ; for, until the age of 
four or five months, cow's milk, without the addition of 
water, sugar, and cream, causes serious digestive dis- 
turbances in the human infant. Neither is it accurate 
to teach that milk contains all that is really necessary 
for older people in health, for the right proportions of 
the food principles cannot be maintained ; while, as 
Professor Chittenden points out, in Physiological Economy 
in Nutrition, the psychical influence upon the digestive 
secretions of monotonous diet cannot be disregarded in 
adults. 

Again it is stated : " Tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate 
are all nearly the same, all produce nearly the same 
effect. Some people take these and say that they cannot 
get on without them, and are all the better for them. 
Until two hundred years ago no one in England took these 
things. They are'not'necessary Uke the foods which we 
use to make the substance of our bodies, such as meat, 
bread, fat." " People who have worked so hard that 
they are tired out need real food and a good rest." 

" Tea and coffee and cocoa and chocolate help people 
to put out their strength faster than if they did not tie 
them ; but they do not give any strength which is not 
already there, they only help people to tire themselves 
more than ever." 

Now cocoa and chocolate are to a very small degree 
foods, as they contain both sugar and staich; they 
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are certainly so when combined with milk ; neither do 
they stimulate in the same degree as do tea and coffee. 
It is true two hundred years ago these drinks were not 
generally taken in England, but, relatively more beer 
was drunk; the demands made on the nervous 
system by the modes of hfe being not only less, but of a 
different character. Undesirable in chi dhood, a judi- 
cious use of tea and coffee later on in hfe is not cnly 
admissible but helpful under the stress of modem exist- 
ence. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in teaching directed 
to the promotion of temperance in respect of stimulants 
among the working classes, but the difficulties are 
enormous. How to avoid some of these may be learnt, 
as the result of ten years experimentation (along the 
lines here advocated), from the United States. The 
Women's Temperance organisation, responsible for the 
introduction of these didactic methods, actually appealed 
subsequently for their modification. Probably, too, 
assistance could be derived from the carefully collected 
experience of other European countries. In Italy, 
for instance, drunkenness and alcohoUc excess is treated 
in schools as a disease, in order to preserve at least a 
semblance of respect for parents. 

It is to be hoped various unwise generalisations will 
be subjected to careful revision at an early date ; for 
instance, under "Accidents and Illness'* it is taught — 
" If a person's clothes take fire the only sensible thing 
to do is to suffocate the fire," Now consideration of 
what to do if this particular accident occurred would 
afford an admirable opportimity for carrying out the 
directions on method quoted above from the Suggestions 
to Teachers, viz., to lead scholars " to reflect and reason " 
upon the best alternative actions under such circum- 
stances, and thus by " observation and comparison of 
possibilities and precautions " add to their knowledge of 
common things " as well as to their efficiency in moments 
of sudden emergency. 

The avoidance of certain technical terms is carried to a 
ludicrous extreme. The familiar words " nitrogen " 
and ** proteid " are evidently considered inadmissible, 
great ingenuity being exercised to secure the employment 
instead of the term '* curds." If " oxygen " be allowed, 
as it is, why not " nitrogen " and " proteid " ; or why 
should " seed " be substituted for the accurate and well- 
known word " germ ? " Children readily acquire the 
scientific names for facts, principles, or functions, if the 
correct terms be associated from the first with that for 
which they stand, or with the idea they are framed to 
embody. Small boys talk intelligently and glibly 
enough of the ** throttle value " of a motor-engine 
and understand the construction of a bogie carriage. 
Girls quickly acquire technical words in current use 
connected with domestic or industrial processes?, and 
employ them with intelligence. To introduce for use in 
a general sense a word such as '* curds," which has for 
generations been connected in household parlance 
with dairy work only, will demand a double mental 
effort. In the first instance, the new signification 
must be acquired ; in the second, it will later on need 



to be unlearned and replaced by the correct term, 
proteid. 

^ While recognising that the motive which prompted 
this outline scheme was an honest desire to correct 
past faulty methods would not the better course lie in 
the direction of ensuring a more thorough training of 
teachers in the subject, rather than in the sacrifice of 
accuracy to questionable simpUcity in our schools ? 

None will dispute that the need is urgent for training 
in hygienic habits and precepts ; but the idea is also 
gaining ground that the subject is of such educational 
utility that no grievance exists in the demand for its 
general adoption into schools. It can fitly be associated 
and combined with habits and studies which will link 
it indissolubly to the lives and interests of scholars. 
Therefore, far from assigning it an isolated position 
in the programme, its value for purposes of correlation 
with other lessons should be suggested, as well as the 
useful purpose it serves in offering suitable material 
upon which to satisfy the ceaseless curiosity of 
children to know the " reason why " this is done, 
or'^that forbidden, while coincidently qualif5ang them 
to become healthy individuals^'and intelligent citizens. 



German in German Schools 

By Elizabeth Lee 

In 1693, John Locke wrote : " Since it is English that 
the English gentleman will have constant use of, that 
is the language he should chiefly cultivate." He con- 
tinues by deploring the universal neglect of the study 
of English, and that no care is taken to improve young 
men in their own language so " that they may thoroughly 
understand and become masters of it. If any one among 
us have a facility or purity more than ordinary in his 
mother tongue, rt is owing to chance, or his genius, or 
anything rather than to his education, or any care of his 
teacher." 

Foreign nations are, he finds, more sensible : " We 
see the policy of some of our neighbours hath not thought 
it beneath the public care to promote and reward the 
improvement of their own language. Polishing and 
enriching their tongue is no small business amongst 
them : it hath colleges and stipends appointed it, and 
there is raised among them a great ambition and emula- 
tion of writing correctly." 

The philosopher concludes thus : ** Whatever foreign 
languages a young man meddles with (and the more 
he knows the better), that which he should critically 
study and labour to get a facility, clearness, and elegancy 
to express himself in should be his own, and to this 
purpose he should daily be exercised in it." 

Could Locke revisit the earth, he would scarcely note 
much improvement in the teaching of English in this 
country, while he would find our neighbours still basing 
a liberal education on the careful study of the vernacular. 

Intelligent visitors to German higher schools cannot fail 
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to be impressed with the admirable methods of teaching 
language and literature employed in them, whether 
German, English, or French. But what he finds, 
perhaps, most striking is the important place assigned 
in the curriculum to DeiUsch (German).* Eight to ten 
hours a week are devoted to Deutsch in the lower classes, 
and never less than four or five in the upper classes. 
Even in the time-table of a Lyceum for girls who wish 
to pursue their studies after leaving school, Deutsch 
fills six hours a week. So that when the pupil leaves 
school at the age of sixteen or seventeen, unless he Is 
extraordinarily stupid or has been extraordinarily idle 
and inattentive, and idleness and inattention are not 
easy of accomi)lishment in a German school, he will 
necessarily ix)ssess a comj^etent knowledge of the 
literature of his country, ability to express himself 
clearly and even attractively — the familiar letters of 
cultivated Germans invariably contain the prettiest 
and most appropriate turns — in his own language, and, 
further, a basis of culture will have been laid that 
possibly accounts in some measure for the far niore 
critical attitude of the educated public in Germany 
towards literature, art, and the stage than obtains in 
England. 

One of the most notable features in German methods 
of teaching, and one which applies to all subjects, is 
the thorough systematic preparation insisted on before 
a fresh step forward is taken. This fact is well illus- 
trated by the directions of a German writing-master 
about to initiate a small boy into the mysteries of the 
art of caligraphy. EifUauchen / (Dip your pen in 
the ink.) Ahstreichen ! (Draw it across the rim 
of the inkpot to wipe of! any superfluous liquid and so 
avoid the customary blot.) Ansetzen ! (Begin.) 
In the same way, if a girl goes to a technical school 
desiring to learn dressmaking or millinery, before she 
is allowed to handle gown or bonnet she must ac- 
quire proficiency in all the varieties of sewing that go 
to the making of a dress or the trimming of a hat. 
The complaint most constantly heard from German 
professors and teachers of their English pupils or 
assistants is their lack of adequate previous prepara- 
tion for the work they desire to undertake. 

The plan of the study of Deutsch will perhaps be 
best understood from a rough synopsis of a year's work 
in a very large and important girls' high school in North 
Germany. It must be remembered that the school 
course extends over ten years : there are, as a rule, ten 
classes in the school in each of which the pupil spends 
a year, beginning in the lowest. Class X. — Class I. being 
alwa5rs the highest class in the school. 

In Classes IX. to V. the literature teaching consists 
of reading aloud, the leammg of poems by heart, the 
study of twenty short pieces of prose and poetry, varying 
of course in each class and gradually increasing in 
difficulty. Essay writing is begun in the second half- 
year of Class VIII., six short essays being required. 

• It should be clearly understood that " Deutsch " never in- 
clndes history or geography but deals solely with language and 
literature. 



In Classes VII. to V. fifteen short essays are required 
each year : among the subjects lately set we noticed— 
" Ulysses at the Court of Alcinous," " Our garden 
in spring," ** A marvellous rescue," " An hour at the 
railway-station," " Luther before Ursula Cotta's house." 
The grammar teaching is carried out as follows : 

Class IX, — Subject, predicate, and their complements ; 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, and pronouns ; the use of the 
full stop and the note of interrogation. 

Class VIII, — ^The comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs ; numerals ; simple word-formation ; the use 
of the comma. 

Class K//,— The different kinds of dependent clauses. 

Class VI,— The complex sentence ; the use of the 
colon and the dash. 

Class V, — Foreign words and names in general use; 
exercises in punctuation using all the stops. 

The teaching gradually becomes more advanced as 
the classes rise, but the ground already traversed is 
always gone over again. 

In Classes IV, to I. literature and essay-writing 
assume greater importance, but reading aloud, the 
learning of poetry by heart, and the general repetition 
of the previous language-teaching still form an essential 
part of the work. As in Germany it is not considered 
undignified to gain knowledge of a literature through 
translation, in Class IV. selections from Homer's lUai 
and Odyssey are read in a good German version. Teachers 
of English know to their cost how ignorant girls who 
have learnt no Greek or Latin, and they form the greater 
projwrtion, are of the works belonging to the two 
great literatures of antiquity that have influenced the 
modem world of culture. The rudiments of prosody are 
taught in connection with the Homer readings. The 
twenty pieces of prose and poetry to be studi^ in the 
year are chosen from authors of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and the biographies of those par- 
ticular authors supply material for brief lectures. 
In Class III. much the same course is pursued. The 
Nibelungenlied and Gudrun (in epitome) and Schiller's 
WiUielm Tell are read. Prosody and the classificatkn 
of poetry — epic, lyric, and so forth — ^are studied. Ten 
long essays, two of which must be written in dass 
(time allowed, four hours) and four short essays written 
in class (time allowed, one hour) are required in the year. 
The subjects for the longer class essays were, ** How I 
hke to spend my holidays " and " The Greek Theatre" 
(based on Schiller's Die Kraniche des Ibykus, which had 
been read and studied). Among other subjects were: 
** The Village Fiddler " (based on a famous picture by 
Hans Thoma) ; " The opening scenes of Schillff's 
Jungfrau von Orleans and Wilhelm Tell : a compariscm " ; 
" How Siegfried came to Worms " (based on an episode 
of the Nibelungenlied), In Class II. Schiller's Jungfrau 
von Orleans and WaUenstein were read in class, and here 
home reading is also required, the books for that purpose 
being Lessing's Minna von Bamhdm and Schillor's 
Maria Stuart, The essays are set as in Class III. 

In the highest forms the Antigone of Sophodes, 
Goethe's Iphigenia and Hermann and Dorothea^ and i 
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selection from the lyrical poems of Goethe and Schiller 
were read in class, while Shakespeare's Jtdius Casar and 
Goethe's Ans Meinem Leben were set for home reading. 
The history of literature from the time of Herder till 
the present day was studied. Eight long essays, two 
of which are written in class (time allowed, four hours), 
are set, and four short essdcys are likewise written in 
class (time allowed, one hour). Among the subjects 
we find : " Why is the Antigone of Sophocles entitled 
Antigone and not ' Kreon ' ? " ; '* Is Antigone justified 
in calling her fate worthy of lamentation ? " ; " Goethe 
as a boy '* ; " The pleasures and pains of travel." 

The plan pursued for the essays is perhaps worthy 
of imitation. The subject is given out on a certain 
day ; the pupil must give it in a week later ; and, at 
the end of the next week the teacher, who has meanwhile 
carefully corrected the essays at home, criticises them 
sharply and minutely in class in the presence of their 
authors — so that the return of the essays invariably 
forms an excellent lesson in composition and style.* 
This method is pursued also in the elementary schools. 
The return of the essays in such a school forms a 
capital scene in Frenssen's new novel Hilligenlei. 
It should also be noticed that care is taken that some of 
the subjects shall have a connection with the current 
literature lessons. 

In the Lyceum referred to above, the study of Deutsch 
is divided into five sections, the practical and the theo- 
retical going hand in hand. 

(i) A general introduction to the study of Deutsch. 

(2) A survey of the whole of the German hterature, 
with special reference to its evolution and historical 
development. 

(3) Lectures on special authors and criticism of their 
books, in connection with which short theses are written 
by the student. 

(4) A survey of grammatical construction, and of the 
historical development of the German language. 

(5) The discussion of the best methods of teaching 
Deuisch. 

English educationists often form the hasty conclusion 
that the German method of setting out schemes and 
tables tends to maKe the teacliing stereotyped, dull, 
and Ufeless, and of necessity prevents all play of origin- 
nality in the teacher. But this is by no means the 
case. The writer of this article was present at a dozen 
or more of the DetUsch lessons in schools in North 
Germany. No similarity of method was discoverable. 
Each teacher gave full play to his individuality, nay, 
in one or two cases it might even be said to his idiosyn- 
crasieSy and his digressions were, by no means, the least 
interesting or instructive part of the lesson. The 
admirable " ethical " digression on the mischief that 
can be wrought by persons who " mean well," apropos 
of the Duke of Wiirtemberg's interference in Schiller's 
boyish education, stands out vividly in the memory. 

* An English teacher who ventured to adopt this plan in a 
large private school for girls in London was warned to desist by 
the head-mistress because " the modem girl was too neurotic to 
suffer any sort of public criticism of her work I " 



So does the wonderfully fine reading of another teacher 
of the scene in Goethe's Iphigenia, where she discovers 
herself to Orestes. It was in itself, without a word of 
comment, a revelation and interpretation of the poet's 
intention and meaning that pages of notes and reams 
of criticism could never have afforded. As a rule, 
editions with notes are forbidden. The greatest atten- 
tion is paid to oral expression. The teacher never passes 
over an awkwardly or illogically expressed observation 
or answer on the part of the pupil. All this entails a 
vast amount of trouble and thought on the part of 
the teacher in which no manner of scheme drawn up by 
education committees can help him. But not finding 
sufficient outlet for his energies and enthusiasm in the 
obligatory work, in some schools the teacher, feeUng 
that the older pupils had little opportunity of getting 
acquainted with modem authors, has instituted an 
occasional Dichter-abend, Each pupil gets by heart a 
different poem of the author chosen for discussion — 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer or Gottfiied Keller, for in- 
stance. The principal teacher of German literature 
presides, and opens the proceedings by giving a short 
general sketch of the Ufe and work of the author, and 
also says a few words of criticism and explanation of 
each poem before it is recited. This plan not only 
promotes useful social intercourse between teacher and 
taught, but fresh knowledge is acquired in a pleasant 
way. 

Perhap teachers of English may learn something 
from this rough sketch of a method of teaching boys 
and girls their own language. It is not, of course, 
intended for a model. With the magnificent range of 
our literature extending over a half-dozen centuries, 
and with an uninflected language hke ours that can 
almost dispense with grammar lessons, we can devise 
fifty schemes, each of which would be different yet 
equally excellent and equally suited to its purpose. The 
one thing we have first to agree on is that English shall 
occupy its rightful place in our school time-tables. 



The following extract is from a circular issued by the 
Board of Education, bearing the date of Nov. 27, 1905. 
We confess we had thought that the days of such iniquities 
committed in the name of education had long ago passed 
away ! 

** Even in cases where the discharge of extraneous duties 
is not made a condition of appointment, but is merely 
suggested to applicants as a means of increasing their 
income, it would be right that a local authority should 
satisfy themselves that educational qualifications have not 
been subordinated to a capacity and willingness on the 
part of the candidate to play the organ in church, to teach 
at a Sunday school, or to undertake any other work not 
connected with the usual duties of a teacher of a public 
elementary school. From various incidents which have 
occurred recently the Board think it desirable to impress 
upon local education authorities and managers the necessity 
for making the teaching capacity and the educational 
qualifications of the candidate the essential considerations 
in appointments to teaching posts in public elementary 
schools." 
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Our ^^High School" Product 

By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton 

High School education for girls has now been established 
for a period of time that forbids us any longer to regard 
the system as merely an experiment. It has turned 
out a vast number of young women, many of whose 
daughters are now being educated on the same lines. 
Therefore, we can scarcely l)e accused of premature 
judgment if we claim that by this time the High Schools 
have moulded the raw material put into their hands, and 
have produced a certain tyj)e of womanhood. Every- 
body knows the stamp of the public schoolboy, and 
everybody should, by this time, recognise the distinctive 
features of the High School girl. The individuals 
naturally differ somewhat widely ; but when we have 
eliminated the varying factors of home atmosphere and 
hereditary temp)erament, there remains a clearly marked 
type to which thousands of girls on the verge of leaving 
school will be found to approximate. Now many things 
have been accomplished by the High School. Im- 
mense difficulties of class prejudice and misunder- 
standing have been overcome. A telling blow has been 
struck at the snobbishness which objected to " My 
daughter sitting on the same bench as my butcher's 
girl." The attention given to sports and a rational 
system of drill — where such is adopted — as well as 
the strict regulations often made as to absence of tight 
corsets and high-heeled shoes has clearly resulted in 
the production of the corpus sanum. But since these 
schools were primarily established for intellectual dis- 
cipline and the formation of character, it is rather that 
side of the question that comes uppermost. What is 
the general type produced ? Let us consider a case in 
point, in which, however, it is the type, and not an 
individual girl who is considered. A middle-aged 
gentlewoman, brought up on the old-fashioned lines, 
who has lived abroad and seen men and cities, returns to 
England and begins to make the acquaintance of the 
daughter of an old friend, a girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
who Is about to leave school from the sixth form. The 
elder woman remembers keenly the disadvantages of 
her own youth — the struggle to learn something from 
ignorant, incompetent private governesses, the difficulty 
of getting access to the right books, the unsystematic 
nature of the instruction ; and though she may think 
with affection of long hours spent in the company of 
some favourite author, she is inclined to think that such 
by-way excursions are more than compensated for by 
the guidance of wise teachers along the path of knowledge. 
In short, her attitude is one of complete sympathy with 
newer methods as well as with the rising generation as a 
whole, and her heart is full of tenderness for the follies 
as well as for the charm of ** sweet seventeen." 

But her first introduction to the High School girl is 
rather disillusioning. '* Ah, there she is ! " says the 
mother with a fond smile, as heavy footsteps are heard 
on the stair. 



Before the door is really open the girl is in the room, 
leaving unmistakably muddy footprints on the carpet 
Perceiving the visitor she is about to flee, but parental 
influence preventing, she seats herself in resentful 
silence. The elder woman, remembering her own 
agonies of sh3mess before strangers, sympathises in- 
wardly, and sets to work with tact to remove the mask 
and to discover the real girl underneath. She soon 
succeeds : it is wonderful how quickly the sh3mess 
disappears, and they are on friendly terms. Subjects 
in which she is sure to be interested are started. Her 
school work?— "Oh, it's awfully jolly." Mistresses? 
"Yes, awfully nice, most of them." Companions? 
"Some of them are awfully jolly." Games? "Oh, 
hockey's just awfully fine." 

The unwilling conclusion is drawn that the vocabulary 
of the High School girl is, to say the least of it, limitei 
Acquaintance becomes friendship. More intimate sub- 
jects are discussed. What is her favourite subject of 
study ? She looks blank. " Oh, I like them all about 
the same." 

Her favourite book ? She likes one as well as another. 

Is she a hero-worshipper? No, she is not "keen" 
upon any one in particular. Can it be that she has no 
enthusiasm ? Does she read Sir Walter Scott ? She 
looks alarmed. Historical isn't he ? She " did" one of 
his books once for a holiday task — no, she didn't care mud 
about it. But Sherlock Holmes was " ripping." 

Some of the glories of past experience in Italy and 
Greece are described. Yes, she has heard of them in 
geography, but she looks frankly bored. Would she 
not like to visit old Rome ? She is not " keen " on it 
In short, she betrays an absolute lack of historical imagi- 
nation. Gradually conversation drops. There is so 
very little in which she is interested apart from the latest 
hockey match or the discussion as to which girl got most 
marks in the Latin prose examination. What will 
happen to her when these items of absorbing interest 
no longer concern her ? 

Has the High School education provided her with a 
foundation on which to build up new interests — ^literary, 
artistic, scientific ? Let us watch her at a rather later 
stage. She has obtained her Higher Certificate and 
left school. Her first concern was to sell all her "set 
books" m literature, English and French. She is 
" sick of the sight of them and they were so stiff to 
get up." Perhaps she joins a " half-hour " reading society 
and keeps the rigid rule to the minute. More possibly 
her whole time is devoted to golf or tennis. She is a 
happy, healthy creature enough, singularly free from 
self-consciousness, " nerves " or affectations, downright 
if somewhat inconsiderate in manner, delightfully free 
from " humbug" of all kinds. But, as far as her school 
life of twelve or thirteen years has given her imagina- 
tion, power of thought, or of entrance into the ideal 
world of literature and art, or the more actual realm 
of history or science, she might as well have come from 
the wilds of Timbuctoo. Sometimes, of course, she 
proceeds to college from her sixth form and often takes 
a good degree. Her memory is excellent and stands 
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n good stead in examinations. But in the opinion 
any of m who have watched this type developed 
I her first year in the kindergarten » she is scarcely 
» called " educated/' even at the end of her college 
se. One could hardly expect, indeed, that the 
lence of three years of higher work grafted on to the 
>py, undigested material equipped with which she 
nt up,*' would result in the production of a woman 
llture or breadth of view. 

hat then is wrong ? The system, with its well- 
idered method and ordered lime-table must be good 
lange for unpractical and disorderly teaching. The 
t in common with a number of girls is stimulating 
interesting. But where is the wisdom of attempting 
mm our girls into encyclopaedias of knowledge, 
•ad of cultivating their minds ? 
►t us glance at the ordinary curriculum for a girl 
iie middle or upper part of the school. We find 
ich, German, Latin, all studied from the point of 
f oi the examination, and the major part of the time 
n, therefore, to grammar and the baldest of *' com- 
ticm"; geometry, algebra, arithmetic, for which, 
rder to acquire even the surface dexterity which 
1 that most obtain, a large proportion of time is 
iired ; botany, chemistry, sometimes physics 
I the practical and theoretical side ; geography 
trooomicah physical, political" ; drawing and sing- 
; drill. Are we surprised to note that mere literature 
history and English grammar are crowded into 
very small space of time that remains of the twenty 
rs of actual teaching per week ? What can be the 
Jt, save a " scrappiness'* of mind and a narrowing 
riew akin to that produced on the inteUect by a 
ital diet of TU-Bits or T.P\ ? In our haste to make 
girls know everything, we have very nearly suc- 
ied in making them " keen " about nothing in all 
World. 

he remed^^ sounds reactionary, but we would suggest 
; if tried, in the case of the ordinary girl, it could not 
to widen the horizon, encourage thought, develop 
fination, and to cultivate the mind instead of merely 
ing it with indigestible fragments. In few words, 
ould consist in making the despised literature and 
Dry the whole ground work on which to build in 
r years. The scheme of each must be wide and care- 
r graded to suit aD ages. Literature should include 
; of Ancient Rome (in upper forms, that of Ancient 
fee as weU), France, Germany and England, at 
I. It should consist of reading — apart from grammar 
composition— untile by constant practice, a fluency 
>tained which is scarcely ever acquired even in one 
uage under the present system, English literature 
lid cover that of all ages, A little practice wiU 
)le girls of middle school position to read old and 
die English as easily as the modem language. Thus 
girFs mind will be provided with tcJea^— not , hei 
i, it h true, but providmg " pegs " on which to hang 
own in days to come ; and she will be familiarised 
^ the exffffssion, in the most beautiful form, of those 
and thus her own limited vocabulary will be 



improved and extended. Then history, carefully ar- 
ranged so as to make that of England stand upon the 
firm basis of that of Europe, and cormected closely with 
the story of the world of the Ancients, will be found to 
excite an interest and enthusiasm which may lead in 
the future to original research and independent study* 
With history, literature can be closely correlated, 
from ancient to modern days, and careful critical or 
comparative work may well be expected from elder 
girls nom-ished on such a diet. It will naturally be 
objected that this course of study is one-sided, that 
there is not sufficient intellectual discipline. The reading 
of Latin authors will do much to correct any laxity in 
this respect, but, apart from that, an excellent mental 
discipline is at hand in the study of grammar, taught 
as, and practically merged into that of elementary logic. 
The essential truths of the subject, which can be 
mastered in very much less time than those of geometry, 
will teach a girl how to reason and how to detect false 
reasoning in a practical applied fashion which will do 
wonders in the way of correcting slovenly thought. 
Then for strictly practical purposes we would have 
just as much geography and arithmetic learnt as will 
enable a girl to get through the ordinary busine^ of 
life. No other " useful " subjects will be taught, for a 
High School education was surely intended to be 
*' liberal'* ;— for the daughters of freeman, not for slaves. 
Those w^ho have to earn their living later will not find 
themselves less able, less practical, for such a mental 
groundwork, since we can scarcely contend that a 
knowledge of the binomial or of the action of an acid 
helps a girl to learn type-writing, or to make a dress. 
Whatever their after life may be, the High School will, 
at any rate, have given them a Past — something to think 
about ; and a Future — something to live up to- Nor 
will it have been unjust even to the girl with a strong 
scientific or mathematical bent. For those for whom 
literary and historical study is plainly unsuitable, whose 
distaste for reading is innate, and not produced by the 
present *' hotch-potch " system, there are excellent 
technical and science schools which will provide them 
with whatever they need. 




Coming Events : The i.a.a.m. nieeting takes place on 
Friday, January 5, at 3 p.m,. when Lord Roberts will give 
an j^ address on aUlitary Training in Schools* We are 
requested to announce that all schoolmasters, whether 
membera of the association or otherv^ise, are invited to be 
present. 

The Classical Assocl^tion meet at King's College, 
Strand, on Friday and Saturday, January 5 and 6. 

The Public Schools Science Mastera Association meet at 
Westminster School, on January 20, 

The Uk.KM. meet in London about January 10, but the 
particulars have not yet reached us. 

The Association of Technical Institutions meet in 
the Fishmongers' Hall on Januar>^ 26 and 27* Sir William 
Anson will succeed Sir Philip Magnus as President of th^ 
Association. 
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A Pioneer Inspector 
1820 — 1830 

By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D. 

VII 

W. V. Griffith's reix)rt for 1827, like that of 1826, 
deals largely with the undenominationalism of the 
Kildare Place Society ; but the treatment is very differ- 
ent. He is now occupied not so much with the detailed 
administration of the Society's rulfs, as with the question 
whether they can continue to be admini>tered at all. 
The opposition to the Society, and its enforced reading 
of the Bible, has gained force ; foes are becoming 
powerful ; there are signs which suggest that its suj>- 
porters in Parliament are losing heart, and that its 
grants are in danger. Griflith accordingly writes with 
all these circumstances before him, and his re]X)rt is 
the ^-ork of a keen and earnest ajiologist for the Society. 

After a forcible passage in praise of the results which 
have been achieved, Grifhth feels compelled by the force 
of facts to admit that ** there is a numerous class by which 
much hostility to the Society has been lately manifested. 
It is chiefly composed of those who take a lead in the 
political affairs of Roman Catholics (z.r., Protestants 
who depended for their seats uj'^on Roman Catholic 
influence) and of the great body of the priesthood." 

He then defends the Society and its jirincii)les in a 
way which takes us right into the heart of the political 
atmosphere of the time. The passage is long, but it is 
worth reproducing. 

'* Considering the sacrifices frequently made to obtain 
seats in Parliament . . . the supjwrt and co-operation 
afforded to the Society by the l)est class of the gentry 
is worthy of obser\'ation ; the more so as few who asj^ire 
to the representation of the counties in the provinces 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, will risk the 
displeasure of those by whom their election interests 
may be invaded or abridged. . . . The present state 
of the franchise must be a great bar to the Society, 
and nothing short of a strong general conviction of the 
soundness of the principles upon which it is founded 
could have led to the reception of them by so large a 
portion of the gentry. 

" It is also in a high degree prejudicial to the Society 
that in Ireland public men are constantly in extremes. 
There is seldom any neutrality, and when a man espouses 
one side he does so in direct and positive oj)position to 
the other. . . . Hence many who take their stand with 
the party which ojiposes the Society, oppose it likewise, 
though its princi})les are such as they would in the 
abstract warmly approve. . . . The language they hold 
is tantamount to this : * Let the schools be such as 
will exactly and in every particular suit the views of 
those to whose interests we devote ourselves exclusively, 
it is quite useless to take into consideration what would 
or what would not be satisfactory to others.' . . . But 
how is it to be directly proved that those who are Protes- 



tants in ])olitics as well as in religion are not in the 
extreme, and that the rules in question are in reality 
conceived in a just, moderate, and liberal spirit towards 
Roman Catholics ? Simply by the important and un- 
deniable fact that they have been consented to and 
subscribed to by several of the Roman Catholic deigy. 

*' This could not have been the case had the rules 
been inadmissible (for the discipline of the Church of 
Rome must now be understood by the clergy). . .*. 
The Roman Catholic clerg\^ who entered into connection 
with the Society did so voluntarily and without solicita- 
tion, (^n religious grounds, therefore, there is no in- 
superal^le objection. But still there is an objection, and 
the character of it deserves notice. . . . 

" The i^resent hostility of the Roman Catholic leadeis 
and clergy arises for the most part out of extreme 
}X)litical excitement. ... As soon as any fortunate 
means shall be devised * to calm the fury, to heal the 
quarrels of angr>^ men, and prevent the mischief of strife 
and animosity,' * the opposition to such Societies will 
either cease altogether, or be altogether harmless. 
E\en now, when Roman Catholics are beyond the 
action of this excitement, a system similar to that of the 
Society do<"s not meet with the slightest opposition." 

The instance of a school for Roman Catholics in 
Glasgow, conducted upon the principle of the Society, 
is here quoted ; and evidence of different kinds is given 
to j^rove that in spite of all that has occurred, the schook 
of the Society are largely attended by Roman Catholics. 
This fact leads on to a consideration of the nature of the 
opi^osition which has to be faced, and is faced when 
children are sent to schools of which the Priests dis- 
aj^prove. " The general power of the Priest o\'er his 
flock is known. If admitted by the peasantry' in this 
case, the simple intimation of his wish that the schods 
of the Society should not be attended would have been 
sufficient. But the children have been beaten out d 
them ; the j:)arents have been denounced ; the rites 
of their Church withheld ; excommunication threatened 
if not actually inflicted ; and still Roman Catholics 
attend. ... I would not then comply with a dann 
which the Priests advance on behalf of the peofde, 
which the people do not support, but rather counteract 
it. If the demand originated with the people it would 
Ixj more consonant with the views of a tolerant Govern- 
ment to yield to their solicitation. But the peo[4e are 
not averse to what we deem the more sound practice, 
and there is no reason why they should be deprived of 
the opjx)rtunity of adopting it." 

Griffith next deals with the alternative propositions 
which have been suggested. " Different plans for the 
instruction of the pupils have been recently proposed, 
and submitted to the attention of the Government and 
the Legislature ; but the choice seems to rest at lengtb 
between a sj^tem without religion, and the system oJ 
the Society. 

'* The advocates of the irrdigious system being hostile 
to the Society may not have perceived that by proposiog 
it they admit either that the religious instraction 000- 
* DMin RukUtig Book. 
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nicted with the schools of the Society must be preserved, 
or that there can be no religious instruction. In other 
words, that the Sode^ty has been as neutral as it is pos- 
sible to be without excluding religion, which cannot be 
tboogbtof by such as have anything like a proper sense 
of its importance. The proposition can proceed from 
none but those ' who know religion only as a decency ; 
who do not know it as the great truth, the paramount 
relation of their being, as that which according as it is 
present or absent determines the character of every 
thought word or action, to be either right or ^Tong 
essentially/* 

" Were no schools to be assisted by Parliament but 
those from which the Scriptures were excluded, the 
Parliamentary Grant would be a bounty upon their 
exclusion, and such encouragement M^ould be understood 
in that Ught as well as if expressly declared to be a 
bounty. 

*' If rehgion be in reality the reverse of what the class 
1 have alluded to consider it ; if it is contained in the 
Scriptures ; if they have been written for our instruction, 
and are full ol the most important truths, can the State 
have it in contemplation to circumscribe the use of 
them? 

" The first object of Governments should be to 
promote ' peace and good will* In every page of the 
New Testament peace and goodwill are inculcated; 
and as there is no book so authoritative amongst Chris- 
tianSp there is none that it is so much the interest of 
Governments to recommend and inculcate. No book 
Is capable of producing so great an effect upon the heart 
as the Bible, and hence none will generate principle in 
anything like the same ratio. Laws may prevent and 
correct crime, but will not eradicate an evil propensity, 
if crime is only prevented by the dread of punishment, 
the depravity that prompts it is not abated. . . . 

** Again, it is the Bible that repeals to us the true end 
of our being, and the means adapted to the attainment 
Off that end, can it be right to close it up ? Can it be 
eicpedient to do wrong ? " 

There then follows a prediction which i^ithin a !ew 
years was destined to be literally fulfilled. Whatever 
opinions fuller experience ma}^ lead us to form upon the 
general question of religious instruction in State Schools, 
when we find a man capable of foretelling with exacti- 
tude what will happen upon the adoption of a certain 
course of policy, we are bound to credit him vtith an 
intimate knowledge and an intelligent understanding 
of the movements and the possibOities of his own time, 

*' Let it be supposed, however/* Griffith continues, 
*' that all such weighty considerations are to be dis- 
regarded, and that a Christian Government is about to 
build up a national system of education wholly divested 
of religion. 

*'The immediate consequence would be that the 
gentry* and clergy of every Protestant persuasion, 
dissatisfied \i1th the exclusion of the Scriptures from 
sdiools supported by the bounty of Parliament, would 
establish other schools, and finding that the middle 
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course steered by the Society and consented to by them 
from a regard to the scruples of Roman Catholics had 
failed, so far from adopting it, they would prefer the best 
means of securing what they believed in the abstract 
to be the greatest good, namely, the extension of Scrip- 
tural instruction, if not such a use of the Scriptiaies 
as would be more likely to promote the principles o( the 
Reformation. 

*' The disposition to carry Scriptural education to the 
greatest length was sufficiently manifested in those 
cases where there had been a joint connection withjthe 
Kfldare Place and Hibernian Societies, When it became 
necessary to make an election several preferred the 
latter, not because it was the more moderate, the moft? 
likely to civilise the people by the introduction of good 
habits, or to supply comfortable school-houses^ but 
because they preferred schools distinguishable in general 
from those which we know by the familiar appellatioci 
of ' Hedge Schools * in no other particular than the^nse 
of spelling books with large extracts from the Scriptures^ 
and in the predominant use of the Bible. ... ^Wt 

'* In any event the Hibernian Society will be at hberty 
to proceed, and, in case the Scriptures shall be ex- 
cluded from the State Schools, their resources vail be 
multiplied, their influence extended, and a systeni^^of 
religious education far more repugnant to political^ 
Roman CathoHcs than any which now exists would 
spring up, and keep pace with the spirit off controversy. 
We should have on the one^hand schools of contro- 
versy, and on the other a legalised and practical exclu- 
sion of Christianity. far^ 

" There must be a medium , and in the Society tnere | 
is one, b. i || 

" I have shown that the plan of^the Society is Uie^^b^^ I 
that it is the most expedient, that the clergy'^of every j 
Protestant persuasion approve of it, that it has been 
actually accepted by the Priests, that the Peasantry^of 1 
all denominations are strongly attached to it, and^ni 
many^cases have manifested their attachment under^a 
system'of persecution, that it h alone capable of preserv- 
ing moderation in the conduct of schools, and I^have 
narrowed the subject to this point — that the opposition 
to it has sprung from one source, a political body whose 
existence is unknown to the law, and being so its ground- 
less hostility cannot have great weight with thos^by 
whom the laws are made and administered/' 

Griffith was wrong in imagining that the^Society 
would overcome the political opposition which it had 
to face. He was right in his forecast of the immediate 
results. When the Kildare Place grants were with- 
drawn, and State Schools in which the Bible was not 
read were sanctioned, there sprang up an agitation on 
behalf of Scriptural Schools, and an educational sc' mat 
which convulsed Ireland for nearly fifty years* Out 
of the long strife there gradually emerged a settlement^ 
probably the best in existence, whereby without injury 
to the conscience of i?ny, all are afforded faciliti^ for' 
instruction in their ow*n distinctive views. 

Griffith no more than the statesmen of his time was 
able to foresee such a possibility ; but this b scarcely 
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a matter for wonder, in view of the numbers who still 
treat as chimerical a concordat, to which Ireland has 
long since attained. 



Florentine Culture 

By Edgcumbe Staley 

To the intelligent student of Florentine history it comes 
as a matter of no surprise that her people — so violent 
in political quarrel, so refined in culture, and so magnifi- 
cent in circumstance — was all the while a nation of 
shrewd business men — enterprising merchants, skilful 
artisans, and painstaking operatives. 

From the middle of the twelfth to the end of sixteenth 
centuries Florence easily held the first place in the life 
and work of the known world ; she was in fact, Athens 
and Rome combined. The reason of this pre-eminence 
must be adjudged to three potentialities : accident of 
climate, geographical position, and peculiarities of 
race. 

The climate of Tuscany, a highland country of hills 
and plains, partook neither of the enervating tempera- 
tvure of the indolent south, nor yet of the rigour of the 
frozen north. Men strove mightily under atmospheric 
conditions which aided healthful labour, and inspired 
enterprise. 

Geographically, Florence was the Mistress of the inter- 
covurse of the world. In her hands she held all the 
northern roads to Rome, whilst, Colossus-like, her feet 
were placed upon the waterways of Venice and Genoa — 
the emporiums of the south. From Pisa she ruled the 
seas. 

The Tuscan race was a fusion of many vigorous 
strains — Etruscan, Greek, Roman, and Teuton. Dino 
Compagni, the historian, describes the Florentines of the 
fourteenth century as, ** format i di bella statura oltre 
gli Toscani," and calls them '* the favoured race." 
Physically, the Florentines of the Renaissance were equal 
to any task they chose to set themselves. Beauty of 
person and strength of body, were joined to intellectual 
gifts of the highest order. 

These splendid traits were by no means confined to 
any one class, but were equally characteristic of all 
classes of the community. Children were born into a 
world of perfect Humanism, and they had nothing but 
grand ideals to live up to. 

In Florence handsome lads and girls vied with one 
another in personal charms, and they were, moreover, 
noted for their good manners. The superiority of the 
Florentine type is strikingly illustrated by comparing 
the models of Dfirer and Cranach with those of Masaccio, 
and the Delia Robbia : the noble Cantoria in the Opera 
del Duoma, and the glazed terra-cotta lunettes of the 
Virgin and Child, by Luca Delia Robbia, are remarkable 
for the alertness of their figures. The Madonnas are 
broad-shouldered, serious, and fearless contadine, and 
the children are strong and frolicsome. The Holy Child 



fittingly bears the motto of the Renaissance : " Ego sum 
lux mundL" Masaccio too has caught, and fixed in 
pigment, the big round eyes, the rounded chin, the thick 
lips, and swelling nostrils, which go to make up the clearly 
cut featvures of a race famous for healthy-mindedness. 
and robust physical condition. Never was truer the 
truism, mens sana in corpore sano / 

In reviving the literature of Greece, under the auspices 
of Boccaccio and other celebrated professors, Florentines 
imbibed also a love for phjrsical cultvure. " In the air of 
Florence," wrote Vasari, " there is something which acts 
as an incentive to aspire after fame and honour; no 
one desires to stand on a level with anybody else ; evoy 
one aims higher than his neighbovu:." 

The teaching and example of men like Agnolo Pandol- 
fini, Vittorino da Feltre, Federigo d'Urbino and Baltaz- 
zare Castiglione, could only have one result — the pre- 
sentation of comely figvures, and the exhibition of mental 
fitness. 

The influence of the physical culture of the Florentines 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, upon artists 
and writers was immense. Their human environ- 
ment was quite as remarkable as was that which inspired 
the great Greek sculptors and pen-men. 

A dearth of good modeb has always been the source 
of decay in the art instincts of a nation, and conversely, 
the abundance of inspiring forms has invariably fired 
the artistic temperament. TTiis last condition was 
emphatically the characteristic of the le genii di Firenu, 
in their golden epoch. 

Among the ancients mythological heroes and heroines 
evoked inventive skill in art. Hercules, Apollo, and 
Mercury, with Venus, Diana, and Minerva are the figures 
which have survived to delight all ages. In the Renais- 
sance, Hercules made way for St. Christopher, Apollo 
for St. Sebastian, Mercury for St. George ; whilst Venus 
became St. Mary the Virgin, Diana, — St. Mary Magda- 
lene, and Minerva, — St. Catherine of Alexandria. 

One other figure marks the Tuscan cycle — ^David— 
the shepherd-boy of Israel, whose physical attributes 
exactly fitted the fine young lads, who came day by day 
into the Mercaio Vecchio from the contado, St. Catherine 
of Siena, and the Blessed Margaret of Cortona were the 
favourite models for young girls. 

Of the inspired artists of Florence who have left 
behind them noble achievements, to delight and to 
instruct all ages, one of the foremost was Donatella 
Bom in 1386, a youth of athletic prowess, his vigorous 
habit found expression in his sculpture. His most cele- 
brated statues are St. George, David, and the equestrian 
Gattamelata. 

St. George, our own " St. George for Merrie England," 
was the beau ideal of chivalry. His history and renown 
appealed strongly to the gentlemanly instincts of the 
men of Florence. This statue is the finest representation 
of a Christian hero ever wrought by human hand : it 
suggests all the invigorating qualities of youth, purity, 
and covurage. The model was a young noble — a pup! 
of one of the Physical Culture SdiooUh— a champicm in 
the profession of arms. The alert head, the \?dl-kmt, 
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yervous hands, indicate the possession 
and strength. Each part contributes an 
iodicadon of that cool resolve which presages victor>% 
It is saii that when Michael Angelo saw •*St, George/' 
he cried out i— ** Cofnmina / March ! '* 

DonateLlo's ** David '^ — the first nude bronze of the 
Renaissance — represents a Tuscan peasant-boy. The 
model must have been a beautifully proportioned 
youth, just budding into manhood. The vigour be- 
gotten of healthy open-air life and toil animates this 
growing lad. Leonardo da Vinci was eloquent in his 
praise of this notable work, and called it : — *' a perfect 
figure!** 

The Museums of Florence contain two other " Davids," 
«ich a study from the life, Andrea del Verrocchio, 
bora in 1435, excelled most Florentine youths in athletic 
exercises* He was, perhaps^ something of a " Hooligan/' 
at all events he had the misfortune to kill a companion 
in a street fight with stones. His '* David " is in bronze, 
like DonatelloVs, rather less than life-size. The model 
was a town-boy — perhaps a smart apprentice in one of 
the *' Arii " or Craft Guilds. The pose and air betoken 
a young " GentJemao of Florence " ; the features and 
proportions are those of a thoughtful growing lad. The 
slight draping emphasises rather than conceals his 
physical attributes. 

The other ** David "*-that of Michael Angelo Buon- 
arroti — is one of the noblest creations in stone the world 
has ever seen ; it was commissioned by the Signoria in 
1501, for erection at the portal of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
The model was a long-limbed, large-handed youth, 
fresh from minding his father's flocks on the Tuscan 
hills. The pose—marked by alertness, vigour, and con- 
sciousness of strength and condition, is as natural as it 
is possible to conceive, 

Florence possesses many other masterpieces of sculp- 
ture which exhibit, not only the skill of her sculptors, 
but the noble characteristics of her men— it is remark- 
able that so few women inspired the ** Masters of Stone." 
For example, Baocio Bandinelli's '* Hercules Slaying 
Cacus/* and his Neptune Fountain, Benvenuto Cellini's 
** Perseus with the Head of Medusa/' Giovanni da 
Bologna's ** Rape of the Sabines " and '* Mercury," and 
Giovanni Sansovino's " Bacchus." 

Turning out attention from sculpture to painting, 
we are arrested by the capitvating figure of St. Sebastian, 
genially entirely nude. He was the soldier-son of a 
Eioble Gaul of Narbonnej and his strength and high 
bearing were so much out of the common, that the 
Emperor Diocletian made him his prime favourite, 
^vowing himself a Christian he was put to death, but 
" at once hailed as the Christian Apollo, 

Jt- Sebastian had no equal in the estimation of women 

ad girls throughout aU Italy. Representations of him 
abound in churches, palaces, and galleries. He is 
depicted generally as a comely youth of eighteen or 
twenty years of age. He was regarded as the type of 
healthy vigour, which, denying hurtful pleasures, endures 
unto the end, and gains the crown of life. The calmness 
cl his features and attitude indicates the perfection of 



self-command, and the reserve of energy, which nothing 

can destroy. 

It is said that the arrows with which Im fair body is 
pierced, are emblematical of plague and other ills to 
which human flesh is heir. Luca di Signorelli, Ijom in 
1441, was the first painter in Italy who introduced nude 
figures into his compositions. The St. Sebastian in 
his ** Virgin Crowned,'* at the National Gallery, is note- 
worthy : probably the artist's own son, a lad of extra- 
ordinary beauty, who was accidentally killed, was his 
model. 

The National Gallery has four other representations 
of St. Sebastian ; that by the brothers PoUaiuoIi, 
is a very interesting representation of Florentine physiog* 
nomy, figure, and costume. 

And what pen shall sufficiently dilate upon the 
beauties of " Mary and her Child '* so sweetly depicted 
by Raphael Santi, Andrea del Sarto, and many another < 
Tuscan master. If the sculptors delighted in the 
vigorous manhood around them, the painters wxre no 
less enamoured of the comely maidens and beautiful 
babies. 

In 1452, was bom, near Florence, one of her most 
distinguished sons— Leonardo da Vinci — famous alike 
as an architect, sculptor, painter, engineer, writer, 
and a learned professor of anatomy and astronomy I 
He was a man of splendid presence, well-proportioned, 
and gracefully endowed. i A 

He used to make good-looking young boys jump, 
climb, and wrestle, in order that he might behold their 
muscular developments, and transfer their bodily per- 
fections to paper. He was also very fond of telling 
peasants ridiculous stories, until they were convulsed 
with laughter, and then he would draw their attitudes i 
and expressions ! 

What be caUed the "Actions of Man/* were:— standing, 
leaning, hanging, stooping, kneeling, sitting, lying-down, 
hf ting-up, pressing, thrusting, striking, carrying, running. 
and self-defence. He was accustomed to pose hi^ 
models, standing upon the toes to avoid stooping, 
w^alking upon the hands to gain equipoise between leg 
and arm power, and standing with the legs wide apart 
to prevent knock*knees and bow-legs. 

No painter has so thoroughly preserved the expressive 
featxires and lithe figures of Florentines as has Leonardo 
da Vinci^his ''Afona Lisa*' is a portrait study of the 
finest order. 

The competition between Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo for the frescoes in the Palazzo Vecchto in norence. 
was a battle of giants in every sense of the word. Da 
Vinci chose The Battle of Anghiari, and Buonarroti 
The Battle of Pisa. Before the paintings were finished 
they were destroyed out of wanton malice, by jealou.s 
rivals of the two great artists. The whole city was in 
an uproar. Painters and sculptors, pupils and models 
and, in fact, the whole male population arrayed them- 
selves in two hostile camps. Brush and palette, chisel 
and mallet, were cast aside, and duels with swords and 
bouts at fisticuffs were the order of the day ! 

Benvenuto Cellini in sununing up the history of the 
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competition exclaimed : — ** Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo are the School of the World ! " 

Far dud away the most commanding personality 
in the world of art, during the sixteenth century, was 
Buonarroti Much of his inspiration came from ad- 
miration of the work of Donatello. It was said indeed : 
"* Either the spirit of Donatello works in Buonarroti, 
or the spirit of Buonarroti worked in Donatello ! " 
His favourite models were boys and youths, well-pro- 
portioned and well-developed — and these, of course, 
abounded in Florence. His lads are immensely virile — 
to wit, the " David." He intensified the graces of boyhood 
as well as the charms of adolescence, and the forces of 
-young manhood. He was so greatly dominated by the 
beauty of manly vigour that it was said of him : " He re- 
garded women and girls only through the fascination 
of the sterner sex.'' 

The boatmen of the Amo always exercised great in- 
fluence upon the artists of Florence. They were a 
T^narkably big-limbed and brawny set of fellows. 
They posed for ** Hercules," or " St. Christopher,"— the 
Christ-bearer of the ancient legend. Michael Angelo has 
preserved their traits in his two " Slaves Bound." The 
title " II Terribile," was given to him on account of the 
vehemence with which, he was wont to attack the 
blocks of Carrara marble ! 

As a painter, of course, Michael Angelo was equally 
celebrated. The immense ''Last Judgment, * * in the Sis tine 
Chapel, is full of glorious manly figures. One day, 
Biagio da Cesema, a Master of Ceremonies, observed to 
the painter, that he thought it " deplorable to put 
great naked forms in such a sacred place, they seemed 
fitter for a bath-room or a pot-house." Michael Angelo 
made no reply, but after his visitor had taken his 
departure, he painted him among the damned ! The 
Pope was also desirous of seeing how the work pro- 
gressed, and persisted in visiting the chapel. The 
Master was greatly annoyed, and contrived that a heavy 
scafEold-plank should fall almost u])on the PontifE's 
Ihead! 

Very many other distinguished names — both of 
^painters and sculptors— adorn the Florentine " Roll of 
Fame." Each and all, by picturesqueness and technique, 
liave made their canvases and marbles glow with an 
unique sense of charm. Artists and models alike enforce 
their personalities upon us. Their naturalness and their 
-vigour exercise an invigorating influence over us, and 
there is absolutely no straining after effect. 

The conditions under which the *' Gentlemen," and 
the " Gentlewomen " of Florence were bom, and grew 
to manhood and to womanhood, were ideal no doubt, 
but they were no less true to nature — human nature at 
its best ! The appeal which the Culture of Florence — 
mental and physical — of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, has for us is vibrant and convincing, and it 
excites in us delight, enthusiasm, and emulation. 



% Sir Philip Magnus is to be a candidate for London 
Univeisity at the coming dection. We fed sure that aU 
^MhicatiQoists will wish him anccess. 



Religious Teaching in Schools 

A M£EiTNG took {dace at the School, Keswick, on Decem- 
ber I, for a conference on Religious Elducation in 
Secondary Schools. The Bishop of Carlisle occupied the 
chair, and resolutions were passed emphasising " the need 
in all schools of strong religious influences, and a corporate 
religious life,'' and urging upon " parents and all others 
concerned with the educational wdfare of the country," 
the importance of recognising the teacher's responsi- 
bility in this matter, and of strengthening and support- 
ing his influence. 

The Rev. Cecil S. Grant in an introductory address 
urged that every schoolmaster, whether he recognises 
it or not, has his own responsibility about the religious 
education of his pupils, in which work the assistance 
of the parents is indispensable. The Chairman ex- 
pressed the opinion that the proper person to teach 
rdigion to children is the one who teaches other 
things, and that the school teacher has most weight 
with the child. . 

Mr. J. L. Paton, Manchester, defined teaching as the 
care of souls, and said^the aim of education should be 
the converting of possible murderers into possible samts. 
He laid great stress on the power of the personality <rf 
the teacher in forming the character of his pupils, which 
depended not so mudi on what he said about divinity 
as on what divinity he has in himsdf. Mjqq Burstall, 
of Manchester, said a child's life cannot be divided into 
two parts, one secular and the other religious. Pleasure 
and idleness are the diseases of society at the present 
day, and nothing but religion can cope with faults 
such as idleness, lying, selfishness, and bad temper. 

The Rev. Canon Rawnsley, Crosthwaite, described 
true education as the passing on of the divine life from 
teacher to child, and said that ministers of religion woe 
hindering this work by quarrelling about externals. 

Miss Fewings pleaded for the Bible in schools, hi 
Queensland where she had taught and where no religious 
teaching was allowed in schools, there was a strong 
spirit of getting, not of being. There was no esprit ds 
corps, and the result was an absence of idealism, and a 
dogged fatalism in all the life of the country. The Rev. 
G. H. Williams, Carlisle, urged an agreement <m the 
fundamental points of the Christian^ religion, and 
appealed to parents to assist the teacher.^Miss Cropper, 
Kendal, advocated definite religious teaching founded 
on Bible readings, and passing on to creeds. Mr. Mclnnes, 
Carlisle, did not agree with this, but hoped that the 
teaching of " common Christianity " would never be 
banished from schools. 

This unanimity as to the necessity of religious 
education, may, it is to be hoped, have some in- 
fluence on the conditions under which new council 
schools are to be carried on. The resolution uxging 
parents to do their share of the work will be endocsed 
by all teachers, who know how much their success de- 
pends on such ^hdp, and how many f aihires arise from 
the want of it. * 
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Vacancies 



Bristol Grammar School Headmastership. — Partic- 
ulars can be obtained from Mr. F. W. Newton, Clerk to 
the Governors, St. Stephens St., Bristol. The appointment 
is to be made shortly, and the new Headmaster will enter 
npon his duties at the end of next Summer term. 

Mr. John Garden has resigned his appointment as 
Clerk to the Brighton Education Committee. 

Helston Secondary School, Cornwall. — Mathe- 
matical Master wanted. Salary ;fioo. Apply to the 
Secretary for Higher Education, Helston. 

Llandrindod Wells Intermediate School. — Mathe- 
matical Mistress wanted, with conversational French 
preferred. ;^i20, non-resident. Apply to the Head- 
master. 

Reformatory masters wanted at PCingswood (Bristol), 
commencing salary £%^ with board and residence, &c. ; 
conditional grants up to ;£22, and other possibihties : 
also at Hardwicke Reformatory, Gloucester, {fio, board and 
lodging. 

Elementary Headmistresses and Assistants are wanted 
by the West Riding Education Department, Wakefield. 
and by the Redcliffe Education Committee : teachers of 
both sexes by the Education Committee of Sheffield : and of 
Torquay : while vacancies are also advertised at the follow- 
ing places: Lancaster, Seacroft (Leeds), St. Matthias Infants' 
School, Salford. 



Appointments 



Mr. E. N. Marshall, M.A., late Headmaster of the 
Grammar School, Kingston-on-Thames, to be Headmaster 
of Queen Mary's Grammar School, Walsall. 

Mr. H. McCombie, B.Sc, Ph.D. of Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen, to be lecturer and demonstrator in 
Chemistry at Birmingham University. 

Mr. H. E. Egbrton, M.A., Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, to be Beit Professor of Colonial History at Oxford 
University. 

Mr. Harvey Williams, B.A., and Mr. L. J. Wrigley, 
M.A., to be resident junior tutors of Bangor Normal 
College. 

Mr. J. B. Gaunt, B.A., B.Sc, to be Headmaster of 
Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. W. Walton, B.A., Headmaster of Widnes Secondary 
School, to be Headmaster of Gateshead Secondary School. 

The Rev. A. D. Perrott, M.A., of Cheltenham College, 
to be Headmaster of Coventry Grammar School. 

Dr. W. A. Bone, F.R.S., of Manchester University, to 
be Professor of Applied Chemistry at Leeds University. 

Mr. J. G. Leatham, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, to be University lecturer in Mathematics, till 
1910. 

Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., FeUow of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, to be lecturer in Experimental 
Physics, till 1910. 

Dr. Haldans, Fellow of New College, Oxford, to be 
Waynflete lecturer in physiology for the next three years. 

[jV.B.— The Editor would be glad to receive notices of 
Vacancies and Appointmieiits lor insertion in this column.] 



Boys' Agricultural Clubs 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

The son of the small farmer, whose services are required 
at home directly he leaves the elementary school, pre- 
sents one of the most difficult problems in agricultural 
education. Such lads frequently cannot be spared 
even to attend short courses in the winter, and the 
instruction in continuation schools can rarely be made 
practical enough. What is wanted is some scheme 
whereby the lads, whilst still working on their fathers^ 
farms, may be in direct touch with educational activity, 
and be stimulated to acquire that knowledge upon 
which the successful cultivation of the soil depends. 
During the past four or five years an interesting experi- 
ment to provide the required incentive has been made 
in certain States of the American Union by the promo- 
tion of Boys' Agricultural Clubs. These clubs are quite 
distinct from the Junior Naturalists Clubs, which 
emanated from Cornell University and are devoted to 
Nature Study. Their aim is the definite improvement of 
agriculture by enlisting the interest and co-operation of 
the young farmer. 

The movement originated in Illinois and its history 
is not uninstructive. Some five years ago the Secretary 
of the Macoupin County Farmers' Institute undertook 
by advertisement and otherwise to secure a large 
attendance of farmers at the annual meeting. On the 
appointed day the audience was limited strictly to the 
president, the secretary, and the chai)lain. The pro- 
ceedings are thus described by the secretary : ** The 
chaplain offered a fervent prayer for the officers of the 
organisation. I tapped him on the shoulder afterwards 
and told him he would oblige me by praying for the 
delinquent farmers who were absent : the officers were 
doing everything in their power." The following year 
he announced that addresses would be delivered by 
notable authorities, and issued '' gilt-edged " invitations, 
as for a wedding, to 500 farmers. About two dozen 
attended; the former officers resigned in disgust and 
the secretary was appointed president. He proceeded at 
once to procure samples of first-class corn seed from the 
leading corn-growers of Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and to convene a small meeting of local farmers to 
select the variety best adapted to Macoupin County, 
of which several bushels were purchased. A notice was 
then inserted in all the newspapers of the county that 
every lad under eighteen could on application receive a 
packet of the corn seed. Forty prizes of the value of a; 
dollar each were offered for general competition, and a 
plough company gave a two-horse plough as a sweepstake 
prize. Five hundred boys sent for the seed and cultivated 
it during the ensuing summer. All of them were present 
at the prize distribution, as well as 500 farmers. The 
indifference was thus broken down, and the following 
year 1500 boys engaged in the competition. The 
numbers rose in 1904 to 5400 boys, and clubs have also 
been formed in Iowa, Ohio, and Texas. 
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The work of the clubs is not confined to corn-growing 
but includes the testing of varieties of sugar beet, 
institute work, visits to leading farms, and excursions 
to]the State G>llege of Agriculture, as well as the study 
of farm management, fertihty, and all the conditions 
likely to affect materially the yield and quality of the 
crops grown. Lectures on stock- feeding, birds and their 
benefit to farmers, useful and injurious insects, &c., are 
given in each district. There are excellent travelling 
school libraries, to which the members of the clubs have 
access ; and all the great agricultural institutions afford 
thejfullest facilities for the inspection of their apparatus 
live-stock and field experiments. In this way the infiu- 
ence of the best agricultural teaching has been brought 
to bear upon the lads without interfering with their 
duties on the home farm. '* Gradually, but surely, it 
grows upon them," as Professor Crosby remarks ,'* that all 
fanning is not drudgery : that there is abundant oppor- 
tunity to plan, study, investigate : that intelligence 
and culture are needed on the farm, and that the proi)er 
exercise of these qualities will yield as abundant returns 
in the coimtry as in the city." 

"% Such organisations cannot fail to operate beneficially. 
The lads learn to observe more closely, to recognise 
good and bad quaUties in the different crops, and in the 
insects, fimgi, and other things affecting the crops. They 
begin to see that improvement in one direction is not 
necessarily accompanied by improvement in all direc- 
tions. They appreciate the value of labour and the cost 
of producing crops. They are encouraged to read good 
literature, their views are broadened by contact with 
others and by the periodical excursions, and, what is, 
perhaps, most important of all, the power of taking 
the initiative is stimulated. Through the clubs they 
have learned the value of organised effort, co-operation 
and compromise. 

Whether similar clubs could be formed in England may 
be open to question. The desire for improvement is 
possibly less strong here, and there is certainly less 
enterprise, but the failure to attract farmers to the 
Macoupin G>unty meetings shows that America has diffi- 
culties akin to our own to contend with. A club of this 
description might, however, be started in Cambridgeshire, 
or in the district roimd Banbury, where the necessary 
organisation already exists. In the latter district the 
co-operation of thirty or more villages in the exhibition 
of fruit, flowers, and vegetable products was secured 
several years ago, while Cambridgeshire has succeeded 
in developing every phase of agricultural education. 
To these, Essex might be added. Here then we have 
districts in which an experiment might at once be tried. 
Mutatis mutandis the same methods might be adopted 
as in the United States. If a lad can be induced to 
apply for seed of any variety to be cultivated by himself, 
and if the opportunities for learning the best way in 
which to cultivate it are placed within his reach, his 
personal interest wiU be aroused, the ice will be broken, 
and the probability is that he would rapidly acquire a 
taste for such instruction as would ensure his success at 
anyiJannual competition. This process of bringing lads 



within the sphere of agricultural education is very dif- 
ferent from merely inviting them to exhibit what they 
may have grown in connection with some specific class, 
or purely of their own choice. As a rule, this appeals 
only to tiiose who are already alive to their own interests. 
The great majority of lads associated with farm life are 
untouched by these efforts. They must be approached 
directly, and have, in a sense, to be lured into the net of 
education. The American movement began in a very 
small way with a httle corn-growing, the awakening of 
interest in one product only, but it has now become no less 
through the parents than through their sons a singularly 
effective weapon for improving the rural districts. At 
any rate no harm could result from our making an effort 
upon similar lines. 



Correspondence 

National Home-Reading Union 

To the Editor of School. 

Dear Sir, — Now that the days are drawing in and the 
winter is upon us, the question is asked, " How shall we 
spend our evenings ? " Amusements of all kinds compete 
for the vote with more serious studies. I, therefore, venture 
to bring before your readers a solution of the problem whidi 
combines social recreation with the stimulus afforded by 
intellectual effort. 

The National Home-Reading Union was founded for 
the purpose of guiding readers in the use of books, and of 
directing self-education. The Council secures the help of 
experts in drawing up lists of books in various subjects, 
graded in difficulty to suit all capacities. In the magazines 
issued to members each month, hints are given as to the 
way in which, and the purpose for which, the books should 
be read, so as to yield the greatest pleasure and profit, in 
connection with a series of short essays or printed lectures 
on the authors and their work. Tutorial help is offered, 
and questions are set upon the reading which enable the 
student to test his grasp of the subject-matter of the books. 
Students are encouraged to read in circles formed for the 
purpose of mutual stimulation and help, and are united as 
members of a great reading guild. 

The President of the Society is H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll, and the Council include the Bishop of 
Hereford, Sir Charles Elliott, R. A. Yerburgh, Esq., M.P., 
Dr. Alex. Hill (Master of Downing College, Cambridge), 
and Dr. Paton (of Nottingham). 

Any one may join the Union on payment of the smaD 
subscription which admits to member^p in the different 
courses. 

The following are examples of the subjects for the coming 
session (53 in number) which have been adopted for the 
Special Courses section, along with other courses : historical, 
scientific, and literary : 

(i) China and Japan : their Attitudes towards the Pro- 
blems of Life. 

(2) Dickens as a Social Reformer. 

(3) Cervantes and other Spanish Writers. 

(4) British Folk Lore, Folk Songs, and Games. 
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(5) Modem French Social Philosophy. 

(6) Browning : The Ring and the Book. 

A prospectus, giving full information of aims and methods 
can be obtained from the office of the N.H.R.U., Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
Yours faithfully. 

Verb Collins (Secretary). 

French Assistants in English Schools 

To the Editor of School. 

Dear Sir, — Reading your notice on " French assistants 
in English schools," I can only congratulate French girls 
on the chance they will now have of obtaining what they 
so much desire, viz., " au pair " engagements in England, 
where they will have to give only regular hours, and will 
then have time to themselves, as is only just. Two things 
have always been a sorrow to me in my daily work. First, 
the sending to tell French girls that I cannot possibly help 
them to an au pair engagement (more especially if it 
happens to be a holiday one which is sought). The second, 
trying to help and comfort French girls who have come to 
England, thinking that in EngUsh schools they would 
have the fair treatment that is given to English girls in 
the French normal schools. Up to now this has rarely 
been the case. Perhaps it is because the girls who come 
are not very experienced, and not very good teachers, or 
because the principals are thinking most of their own side 
of the arrangement. Often these au pair engagements 
mean, that the girls have to teach all day long for board 
during the twelve weeks of the term ; and only have a 
chance to study themselves in the evening when they are so 
worn out that they cannot possibly do anything of the kind. 
Often this attempt at study must be made in a room 
filled with a number of girls, in which the noise is too great 
to attempt to work, even if the poor girl were not too tired. 
Then too, during the long English hoUdays she finds 
that the cost of board and lodging is so great that 
she would have done much better to have spent that money 
in a difierent fashion, namely, by spending six months in 
England, perfectly free from all kinds of work. 

With regard to the exchange of homes you probably 
know that this has been a special department of the Review 
of Reviews since 1896. Since M. Toni Mathieu started in 
Paris a year or two ago, we have, been in co-operation. 
But it is extremely difficult to get English people to 
accept this idea of exchange of homes, and, of course, 
there are many difficulties. 

I fear your space will not allow a longer letter this time, 
but I shall be very pleased indeed if, in the early spring, I 
may send you some details of the exchange plan ; how it is 
worked, and what is necessary for its success. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. A. Lawrence. 



New Education Officers. — ^The Earl of Crewe will represent 
in the House of Lords the Board of Education, of which 
Mr. Augustine Birrell is the new President, and Mr. Thomas 
Lough Parliamentary Secretary. We are inclined to think 
that the cause of education will not suffer by the change 
of officials ; at any rate their pohcy will be awaited vdth 
interest, since they are not likely to be afraid of moving 
lorwaid. 



Minor Notices 

A First Year of French. For Very Young Beginners. By 
J. E. Mansion, B.-te-L. Pp. vii + 118. (George G. 
Harrap. is.) 

Naturally as this is a beginner's book the grammar has 
been limited to the most usual tenses of the indicative mood, 
and to the simple components of the simple sentence, and 
generally the plan is based on one which the author him- 
self has found effective. For the convenience of teachers 
the lessons have been reproduced in phonetic notation. 
Altogether it is a good first book. 

Grammaire Frangaise Pratique^ hasee sur la methode 
inductive. Par W. G. Hartog, B.A. Pp. x + 247. 
(Rivingtons. 3s. 6d.) 

Written entirely in French, this book is an attempt to 
carry out the idea that grammar should be taught by 
example and not by precept. The first part of the volume is 
appropriate for pupils in the second, third, and fourth years 
of ins^ction, and pupils who wish to proceed a Uttle beyond 
the standard of the London Matriculation examination are 
provided with examples, exercises, and questions in the 
second part. Although it is intended that usually the 
grammar shall be acquired inductively, yet at times the 
author has departed from this rule, explaining that a long 
experience of teaching has convinced him that there arc 
occasions when this method may be set aside with advantage 
to the pupils. Much thought and care have gone to the 
making of this book. 

French Idioms and Proverbs. A companion to Deshum- 
bert's " Dictionary of IMfficulties." By De V. Payen- 
Payne. Fourth, revised and enlarged, edition (Fifth 
Thousand). Pp. x + 248. (David Nutt. ^s. 6d.) 

This book will be found a pleasant companion for students 
of the French language, who will, no doubt, find themselves 
wandering from page to page until they have forgotten the 
particular expression which they set out to seek. The 
key words of each idiom or proverb are given in very bold 
type, and in alphabetical order, on one side of the page, and 
the examples appear upon the other side, a method which 
makes reference rapid and easy. Moreover, there is a good 
index. Altogether the volume is ^well arranged and well 
produced. 

Mateo Falcone and U Enlevement de la Redoute. By Prosper 
Merim^e. Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. Pp. 69. 
(Rivingtons. is.) 

The editor has prepared these selections from the works 
of an acknowledged master for junior students of the French 
language. Added to the text are iUustrations, questions, 
oral and written exercises, and a vocabula^^^ The little 
volume is unpretentious, but will be found useful. 

Anecdotes Faciles et Poesies. Selected for class use by 
O. B. Super. Pp. vi + 78 pp. (D. C. Heath & Co. 

IS.) 

The author justifies this selection by explaining that in 
an experience in teaching French, covering a period of many 
years, he has frequently felt the need of a collection of short 
and easy stories which would serve as a basis for conversa- 
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tion, for dictation, for sight reading, and for reading aloud 
in class. Never having found a suitable book he has made 
one himself, believing that he is not the only teacher of 
French who would find such a book useful. 

L'Anuiversatre de Blanche. Scenes Enfant ines. By 
C16mence Saunois. Pp. viii -f 72. (Blackic cS: Son. 

IS.) 

Before we refer to the text of this lKX>k we may say tliat 
one of tlie most attractive features of the Nolume is a scries 
of particularly graceful and clever dr.twinj^s by R. Hope. 
In a preface George IVtille«nu has oNpLiined that the Govern- 
ment of the French Kepubhc has Lonf« rrcd rcccnily ui>on 
Mademoiselle Saunois the decoration of OllKicr d' Academic 
in acknowledgment of the kuig and (listin;j:uislic'd si-rvice.s 
rendered by her as a teacher of the I'rench lan^ua^'.e and its 
literature in the United Kingdom, and for other services. 
The scenes themselves an- exceptionally bright and interest- 
ing, the tyjx; is large, and altogether we can heartily recom- 
mend the book for children up to twelve years of aj;e or 
for those whose study of the language conmicnces when they 
are older. 

Recitations for hifant Schoois. Compiled bv Margaret 
Riach. I..L.A. (Blackio. 8rf.) 

Apparently even a " Degree " cannot invest its possessor 
with ix^etic insight. And we must confess more than 
ordinary disappointment on turnin.i* the Kaves of what we 
hojjed might prove the long-needed symj>osinm. where the 
tender child mind mi^ht drink in dranc^lus of pure ICnglish 
couched in the language of i^jesy. and j'o cultivate a true 
standard of taste from babyhood, l^ven judi^ed by mere 
versification, and not iK>etic tliou;:ht. George Macdonald, 
Lady Flora Hastings, and Lord llou;4htop. find themselves 
in very mixed society. The only redeeming feature is the 
quantity pkiced at one's disiK)sal for i<t/., and the faith one has 
in the good sense of the average teacher in selecting wheat 
from tares. 

Making even- allowance for the difficulty of the task of 
finding a large number of suitable verses for *' Infants," 
surely some of these are enough to make even a Poet 
Laureate turn in his grave, and wish he had done his duty 
by the babes unborn. 

Baby talk may be pardoned ; but not such Phihstine 
disregard for ever}' rule of Mother Tongue as may be 
acquired in a few months in the Infant School, and cannot 
be unlearned in years in the Upper School. For example : 

I wants my Maud a bonnet. 
She hasn't one at all ; 

I wored it out last summer, 
A pullin' George's Sled ; 

In the name of Common Sense if not Psychology let us 
begin with right foundations in the Infant School. 

Euiropi Breviarium. By W. A. S. Jones, ^LA. Pp. xii -j- 108. 
(Blackie & Son. Sd. net). 
This is one of Blackie's Latin Texts, a new series under 
the general editorship of Dr. Rouse and intended for the first 
two or three years of the study of Latin. Eu tropins lends 
himself naturally to this series, which is without notes, and 
this edition oflEers a clear well-printed text. The introduc- 
tion contains a short Ufe of Eutropius and a Ust of some 
striking peculiarities of syntactical usage, but its chief 
feature is a discussion of the MSS. and an introduction to a 



textual criticism of them. Critical notes are given through- 
out the text, and if a teacher cares to initiate pupls at an 
early age into the mysteries of various readings, the 
apparatus is at hand. The spelling has been brought into 
conformity with classical usage, but a list of the did 
differences would have been suggestive. There is an 
excellent Index of Proper Names and a two-page addendam 
of dates. As the chief feature of this series is to mark all 
vowels long by nature, we make no apology for pointing ont 
a few words in which the long mark has been omitted. 
AM (II. XIX. ^),civitatibus (III. IV), d? {IV. V. i). a (IV.X. 
3), Achaio' (V. VI. I), Cyzicl (VI. VI. 3), ceteris {VI. XIV. 2), 
qui (VII. XIII. 4), Senatus (VII, XIV. 2), fiiius {VII. XXL i), 
amic'is {ib. 3), Moesia (IX. V.), adfectdtor and iicvi 
(X. VII. 2). The following are mistakes : quousqm for 
quotisque (III. XXI. 2), mortuus for mortuos {VIII. IV.). 
idem for fdcm (VIII. VI. 2), crystallhia for crystallfna (VIII. 
XIII. 2). As this series is so up-to-date in most respects, 
would it not be possible where words are divided to follow 
the la\\'S of Latin syllabification ? Why are not long vowels 
marked in the introduction ? 

T. Livi Ilistoriarum, Liber. V. By E. Seymer Thomp6(Xi, 
M.A. Pp. xvii + 75. (Blackie & Son. Sd. net). 
This belongs to the same scries. The remarks on the 
principles of criticism and on Livy's style may be somewhat 
beycmd the beginner, but nothing could be more s^-mpathetic 
and illuminating than the first three pages on Livy himselL 
On page XV. (5) the reference XXIII. 44, 2 is OTUtted. 
There are misprints : prohibuere for prdkibusfe (49, i) 
quod for quid (51, 3), novum for novom (52, 11). In several 
places the long mark is wrongly omitted : nacti {2, 13), iff 
(3, i), si- (4, 5 ; 6, 5), ed (6, 15), ventre (11, 12) si (11, 16), 
Ofmils (14, 5), deilm (22, 3), popxdi (24, 9), victoria (27, 12). 
VoUinii-nses (31, 5), percontdtus (32. 8), Etrurid (36, 5), 
cuncidtio (41. 7), facta {43, 2), omissd (43, 4), quando (j^ i\ 
sequiminJ (44, 7), tradiderd (ib.) facia (45, 3) victoria (45 J)? 
periculo (47, i) pervenerat (47, 2) deHni {49. 3), fieri (50,5), 
CM/ (52, 15), maiores (53, 9). 

Easy Latin Unseens. Book I. By Rev. S. E. Longland, 
M.A. 39 pages. (Rivingtons. 6d.) 
This book contains 60 short, well chosen selections of 
Latin — 41 prose and 19 verse — adapted for Junior Fonns. 
The prose pieces are from Cicero, Caesar, Nepos, Phacdnis, 
Livy, Pliny, Suetonius, Sallust, and Curtius, and the poetn* 
from Virgil, Ovid, Propertius, Catullus, and JuvenaL The 
author of number 21 is omitted. Headings are prefixed to 
the verse passages, but why not to the prose ones ? Occa- 
sionally tlic English of difficult words is given, but this hardly 
seems necessary. It is always possible to find out whether 
any particular word is unknown to all the boys in a class, 
and it is sometimes possible to help them to discover its 
meaning for themselves ; in the last resort the teacher 
can always give it. Where parts of a verse are omitted as 
in 58 and 59, it should be so marked, and perhaps the 
scansion of one line of the Catullus passage {53) might ha^t 
been added in a footnote. 

Selected Essays of Henry Fielding, Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Ck>rdon Hall Gerould* B. litt. 
(Oxon.). Ginn & Co. 35. (Athenaeum Ftw 
Series.) 
r This edition of Fielding is intended to introdnce him moR 
as essayist than novelist to those students of En^Bab to 
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^wdiom he is a stranger. From the choice of matter and 
style of binding this might with advantage join the rest of 
the series on our Ubrary shelves, as well as serve its purpose 
as a school book. We can only hope that as more and more 
readable editions of the great masters of English prose are 
placed within the mental and financial reach of every one, 
the general taste in reading will be elevated ; and we 
strongly endorse the editor's remark that *' lovers of Field- 
ing's art do not need to be told that his coarsest passages 
are less Uable to do harm than much of the meretricious work 
that young misses and growing boys are nowadays per- 
mitted to read unblushingly and unthinkingly." 

But the selection in question, while thoroughly representa- 
tive, is carefully expurgated. 

There is a scholaiiy introduction, running into nearly 
a hundred pages, deahng with Fielding's hfe, his style, his 
place and influence in literature ; also a useful bibliography 
and notes. 

English Grammar and Compos itian. (i) The Essentials of 
Composition and Rhetoric. By A. H. Espenshade. 
(ii) Practical English Grammar. By Mary F. Hyde 
(London : D. C. Heath & Co.) 
Both these books on English are good in their way, but 
there are already several in the market which cover the 
ground equally well. In both there are plenty of exercises 
for the apphcation of the principles : both are eminently 
practical, and obviously the work of experienced teachers. 
But one cannot refrain from wondering why such books are 
so recklessly multiplied. For the teaching of grammar and 
composition there are two primary requisites, plenty of 
practice, and a good teacher. Where these are to be had, 
to our minds the book is a very subsidiary matter,necessary 
perhaps for grammar, but not nearly so necessarj'' in composi- 
tion. Mr. Espenshade's book deals with the essentials of 
rhetoric and English composition. Of course, a sound 
treatment of this theme can hardly be original, but a great 
deal of time seems to be wasted in stating the perfectly 
obvious. The book on Enghsh grammar is fresh in so far 
as it treats, in the first part, of the sentence and the parts of 
speech, and reserves for the second part the sub-di\nsions of 
the parts of speech and inflection. Syntax, the structure 
and analysis of sentences, and composition are the subjects 
of the other parts. 

An English Church History for Children. 597 to 1066 a.d. 
By Mary E. Shipley. 

This work is written in thoroughly classical English ; 
and, as to facts, every page bears witness to the devotion of 
the author to her subject. The relation of the History of 
the Church in England to general History and of English 
to Foreign History is kept in mind throughout. The 
Bishop of Gibraltar stands godfather to the work, and we 
endorse his statement that 

" The task is no easy one ; and such a book to succeed in 
its object must fulfil many conditions. To begin vnth it 
must be honest and ingenuous. ... It must be true 
in proportion and general presentation. ... It must be 
brightly and simply written, or it will never win the love 
of children ; and if it does not succeed in this it will not be 
remembered long." 

Undoubtedly Miss Shipley's admirable work does fulfil 
these conditions. But we would rather call it a work for 
yomig students than lor children. Certainly it is beyond 
tlie capacity of children in elementary schools, though it 



would form a valuable Scripture or history prize for the 
older children about to leave school. For girls whose 
general education has been more hberal, say girls in upper 
forms of secondary schools, especially those who attempt 
Church history as a subject of examination, the book will 
lift the study above the plane of mere examination work. 
The pictures of English cathedrals and abbeys reproduced 
from excellent photographs form a distinctive feature of the 
book. 
Ro^ne and Pompeii {Arcfiaological Rambles). By Gaston 

Boissier. xii + 435. (Fisher Unwin. 2S. 6d. nett.) 
This is one of the cheap reprints of complete standard 
works, in the series which has already included John 
Morley's Life of Cobden, and translations of ViUari's Lives 
of Savonarola and MachiavelU. The present is an entrancing 
volume ; no one can wish for a more dehghtful companion 
than M. Boissier, and the rambles come to an end all too 
soon. There are six of them, the first through the Forum, 
then on to the Palatine, next down into the Catacombs ; 
then leaving Rome we explore the remains of Hadrian's 
villa, and afterwards wander by the sea-shore at Ostia, 
and end up at Pompeii. This is no dull or formal archaeo- 
logical treatise ; M. Boissier can read sermons (in the 
Horatian sense) in stones, and call to Ufe the ruins of past 
ages. To slightly alter a quotation from his own book : 
** By a rare privilege one amuses as much as one instructs 
oneself, and these joume5rs which delight the curious are 
a source of still greater pleasure to people who wish to 
learn." Schoolboys and others might well be introduced 
to Roman antiquities through such a book and will learn 
the true meaning of archaeology ; their visit to Hadrian's 
viUa vnU teach them more of the emperor than most his- 
tories ; and their strolls through the Forum and up the 
Palatine will enable them to dramatise to themselves many 
familiar events of ancient Rome. This edition hats all the 
maps and plans of the original and the translation is well 
done, but the Latin spelling of the proper names and in the 
quotations wants revision. 
Essays on Mediaval Literature. By W. P. Ker. 261 pages. 

(Macmillan & Co. ss. nett.) 
Mr. Ker has gathered into one interesting volume seven 
magazine and other articles which all deal from the hterary 
side with mediaeval and particularly with English Mediaeval 
Literature. We particularly admire in these essays the 
true perspective which they give of our earlier writers both 
in prose and poetry and their relations to those before and 
after. They also bring into clear relief the true connection 
of English with foreign literatures, particularly French and 
Italian. The tn'O great Italians, Petrarch the conscious 
artist and Boccaccio the spontaneous genius, are well con- 
trasted, and the true nature of their influence and of the 
Renaissance on Chaucer is finely brought out. The essay 
on Chaucer is excellent in its sane discrimination, but the 
longest essay is reserved for Froissart, not forgetting Jean 
le Bel, and the translator into English of the famous Chroni- 
cles, Lord Bemers, with ** his plain straightforward style in 
its simplicity and security " and its avoidance of " the 
facondyous arte of rethoryke." 

[Correction. The publishers of Saxelby's Practical 
Mathematics, of which a notice appeared in our last issue, 
draw our attention to the fact that it is suited to the syllabus 
of either English or Irish examinations, as there is no differ- 
ence between the requirements of the two boards in^this 
subject.] i « 
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History of England, Part I. B.C. 55 to a.d. 1485. By 
G. Carter, M.A. viii + 281 pages. Relfe Bros. 2S. 

Old Testament History. By G. Carter, M.A. 208 pages. 
Relfe Bros. 25. 

Outlines of English Literature, a.d. 600 to a.d. 1905. 
By H. E. Evans, B. A. vi + 2 18 pages. Relfe Bros. is. 6d. 

The Home and Abroad Atlas. Twenty-four coloured 
maps. Edward Arnold. 8i. nett. 

The Fighting Man of Japan. By F. J. Norman. 80 
pages. Illustrations. Constable. 25. 6d. 

Practiced Mathematics. ByH. .\. Stern, M.A. andW. H. 
Topham. xii + 376 pages. Diagrams. Answers, and 
Index. Bell. 4s. 6d. 

The Iliad of Homer. Books I. and II. Translated into 
English Prose by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 54 pages. Bell. 

15. 

The Choephora of Mschylus. Translated from a Revised 
Text by W. Headlam, Litt.D. 56 pages. Bell. is. 

The Story of England and Wales. A Concentric Historical 
Reader. By J. Finnemore. xii + 244 pages. Illustra- 
tions. Welsh Educational Publishing Co. is. ^d. nett. 

Selections from the Conquest of Mexico and Peru. By 
W. jH.JPrescott. Put into a continuous narrative by O. 
Smeaton. xvi + 272 pages. Dent. is. nett. 

The Management of Babies. By Mrs. Leonard Hill, viii 
+ 88 pages. Edward Arnold, is. nett paper ; 2s. nett 
cloth. 

Scott's The Talisman. Edited by Fanny Johnson, 
xviii + 248 pages. Illustrations. (English Literature for 
Secondary Schools.) Macmillan. is. 6d. 

Captain John Smith. By A. G. Bradley. (EngUsh 
Men of Action Series.) Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

The London University Guide, 1906. University Cor- 
respondence College. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and Tales. 
Compiled by H. C. Bowen, M.A. New enlarged edition. 
E. Stanford. 2s. nett. 

National Life from the Standpoint of Science. By Rare 
Pearson, F.R.S. x -j- 106 pages. Second edition. A. and 
C. Black. 6d. 

Metrical Rhythm. By T. S. Omond. 28 pages. R. 
Pelton, Tunbridge Wells. 

Shakespeare — Rdtsel. Von E. Engel. 178 pages. H. S. 
Nachfolger, Leipzig. 2 marks. 

Science in the School. By W. J. Gibson, M.A. 88 pages. 
Pillans and Wilson, Edinburgh, is. 6d. nett. 

New Globe Readers. Book V. viii -J- 254 pages. Illus- 
trations. Macmillan. is. 6d. 

Islam. By Annie H. Small. 74 pages. Dent. is. 
nett. 

Buddhism. By Annie H. Small, no pages. Dent. 
IS. nett. 

Montaignes Essays. Translated by John Florie. With 
an Introduction by C. Whibley. xiv -h 458 pages {The 
Red Letter Library.) Blackie. Leather, 2s. 6d. nett. 

Palgrave*s Golden Treasury. Book II. With Notes. 
108 pages. Blackie. 6d, nett. 

Bacon's Essays. Edited by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 
^QEviii + 374 pages. Blackie. 



The Australian Cousin, A Play for Girls. By M. F. 
Hutchinson. Blackie. ^d. 

The Masque or Pageant of English Trees and Flowers. For 
Girls' Schools. By M. F. Hutchinson. Blackie. 4d. 

Virgil Bucolics, Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. 42 
pages. Blackie's Latin Texts. 6d, nett. 

Virgil JEneid VI. Edited by S. E. \^mbolt, M.A. 30 
pages. Blackie's Latin Texts. 6d. nett. 

Blackie's Model Readers. Book III. 208 pages. 
Coloured and other illustrations. Blackie. is. 

The Art and Practice of Laundry Work. By Margaret 
C. Rankin, viii -»■ 192 pages. Blackie. 2S. 6d, 

Elementary Physics. Practical and Theoretical. Third 
year's course. By J. N. Brown. 112 pages. Diagrams. 
Blackie. 2s. 

Scotfs Old Mortality. Edited by M. R. Leask, M.A. 
xii -h 400 pages. Blackie. is. 6d. 

An Atlas of Commercial Geography. Edited by R. F. 
Savage, F.R.G.S. 36 Maps. Notes and Index. W. A 
A. K. Johnston, Ltd. 5s. nett. 

Mrs. Ubbledejub and the House Fairies. By A. Thorbum. 
Ulustrations by May Faraday and Dorothy NewiU 64 
pages. Nutt. 2s. 

The Student's Guide to British History, Parts I. to IV. 
Mediaeval British History. By J. S. Lindsey. Heffcr 4 
Sons, Cambridge, is. 

A Student's Note-Book of European History, 1 789-1 S48. 
By J. S. Lindsey. Hefifer & Sons, Cambridge. 2s. nett 

Salient Points in Modem History, 148 5-1 901. By J. S. 
Lindsey. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, is. 

Elementary Graphic Statics. By W. H. Blythc, M.A. 
Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

French Prose Composition. For Middle Forms. By 
J. Duhamel, M.-^-A., & B. Minssen, M.-^-A. Sixth edition. 
Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

German Prose Composition. For Middle and Upper 
Forms. By R. J. Morich. Third edition. Rivingtons. 
4s. 6d. 

Continuous Mental Arithmetic, By G. F. Smith, B.A., 
LL.D. 128 pages. Answers. Nelson. 2s. 

Shakespeare's The Winter's TaU. Edited by T. G. 
Wright, and illustrated by R. Wheelwright, xx •»- 140 
pages. (Swan Edition.) Longmans. 15. 

Old Testament History Analysed, By the Rev. S. Stitt, 
M.A. xiv -h 128 pages. Second edition. Heffer St Sod8» 
Cambridge. 2s. nett. 

Almond of Loretto, By R. J. Mackenzie, M.A. x + 
408 pages. Portrait. Constable. 12s. 6d, nett. 

Valerius Catullus, B.C. 87 selected Poems rendered into 
English Rhymed Verse. By L. R. Levett. 72 pages. 
Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 

The Life of our Lord. For Children. By the Rev. G. 
R. Trevelyan, M.A. x -J- no pages. Rivingtons. U. 
nett. 

Les Caracteres. ou les Mceurs de ce Steele. Par La Bnjhn. 
Adapted and Edited by E. PdUssier. xvi + 180 pagei. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Geography. By A. T. 
Simmons, B.Sc., and H. Richardson, M.A. xii + 3^ 
pages. Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

Elements of QuantitaHve Analysis. By G. H. Baflsft 
D.Sc. X + 246 pages. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
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LONGMANS' GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

look L— The First Book of Geography. With 17 Illustrations and 52 Maps (58 of which 

»r« coloured). Crown 8vo, ii- 6d. 

Jook IL — The World. For Junior Students. With 35 Itlustrations and 87 Maps (79 of 

wliicli we colouFed). Crown Sifo, js* 

look in. — The World. For Senior Students. With 42 Ilhistrations and 121 Maps (112 

of wbich are coloured). Ctomh 8vt>, 4s 6fi. 

look IV, — The Britith Empire. With 38 Illustrations and 78 Maps (71 of which are coloured)* 

Crown S?Ot 3*, 6d 

look v.— ^A Primary Phyitcal Geography* By John Thornton, M.A. With 105 niustrations 

&od 9 Maps {I of which h coloured). Ofowa 8vci, as. 



By CYRIL ffANSOME, M.A. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF QUBBN VICTORIA. 

With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Or in Two Parts, ss. p.ncli. Pnrt I. ; to 1603 ; Part II. : 1603 to ^oi, 

( A SUMMARY OF RAN80ME S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 22 Maps and Plans and 34 Genealogical Tables, is. 

By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 

A STUDENTS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

FROM the: earliest times TO leoi. 

Voh L: I5X. 55-A.D. 1509. With 173 IMuslrations. Crown Svo, 4s* 
fd II, : t 509-1 6S9. Withgd IllusiratJODS. Crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. III. ; 1689-1901. With 109 Illustrations, Oownayo,4S. 

CoMPi ETE m One Volume, With 378 Illustrations. Cronn Svoj ras. 
PREPARATORY QUESTiONS ^'^ ^^^ above. By R. Somekvfxl, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School Crown Svo^ is, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

With 66 Ma[>s and 23 Plans of Batttes^ d'c. Fcap, 410, 5s. 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

IX. 5S to AD. 1 901. Wilh 96 Woodcuts and Maps, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 



YorkPoweira Early England 

to tie N or man Cone u e b t. 1 5 . 

Ch^ightona(Mrs.) England a 

Gamttnental Power, 1065- 
. me. r^ 
iBowleTB Else of the People 

ftfid tne Growtli of ParlU 

aaiit f214r't486. <^ 
lOreicbton'aCEisliop) Indors 

u4 die Reformation. 14i6- 

I Epochs of English Hbtory. 



Gardmer*s (Mre.) Stmggle 
again g t Ab s olnte M na r chy, 
1603-1688. 9^. 

Eowley'fl Settlement of the 
Constitution, 1689-1784. 9*3 

Tancock'a England during 
the American and European 
Wara. from 1765-1820, 9^- 

Browning's Modem England, 

from 1820-1897* 9^L 

Coniplete in One Volumr, 



with f? T«^l^ and Pfdifiric* ard a j ^Upt. Fc*p 8vo» ji. 



EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

10 Vdi , with Mips, as., fid. e.idi 



' BeaBljr*ftQraccM.Mariui.and 
Bulla 

Oapea's Earlj Eoman Empire 

lOipei'a Boman Empire of the 
Second Centiiry 

lOox's Greeks and tlie Per- 



iCixx'a Atheman Empire 



Cnrteis*s Bise of the Mace* 

donian Empire 
nme'a Eome to its Capture 

by tlie Gauls 
Merivales Eoman Trinm- 

virates 
Sankey'a Spartan and The- 

ban Supremaciea 
Smith's (Bosworth) Eome 

and Carthage 



EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 

19 Veil., with Mipi, a*, id. eacli. 



Airy*a English Eeatoration 
and Louis XI Y., 1648-1678 

Church's Beginning of the 
Middle Agai 

Co^'g Orniades 

Creightr^n's Aj^e of Elisabeth 

GairdEer*s Houses of Lan- 
caster and York 

Gardiners Thir^ Years 
War 

Qardiner'8 Pirst fwo 
Stnaris 

Gardiner's (Mrs,) Trench Ee- 
volution. 1789-1 795 

Hale's Fall of the Stuarts, 
and Western Enrope &om 
1678^1697 

Johnaon'sNormans in Enrope 



Longman's Frederick the 

Great and the Seren Years* 

War 
Ludlow's War of American 

Independence. 1775-1783 
McCarthy's Epoch of Inform, 

1830-1850 

Moherly's The Early Tndort 
Morris's Age of Anne 
Morrises 1 he Early HanoTer- 

ians 
Seehohm's Protestant Ee* 

solution 
Stubb's The Early Planta- 

genets 

warburton's Edward the 
hird 



By the Rev. D. MORRIS, B,A. 
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By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 

Zafe Jiegius Professor of Gruk in the University of Cambridge. 

THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 

Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

A SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 

Crown 8vo, is. 

EXERCISES ON THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 

By M. G. and J. E. KENNEDY and H. WILKINSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, ii. 6d. 
A KBYf tor tbe use of Manien only. 2s, 9d, net, post tree. 



By ARTHUR 8IDQWICK, MJ. 
A FIRST GREEK WRITER. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

A KE K, for the use of Meisiers only. $s. a}./, net, post free. 

INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 

TION. With Exercises, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KE K, for the use of Masters only. $s, yi, net, post free. 

SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. 
Abridge! and Adapted for the use of Schools. F«ap. Svo, is. 6d* 
each. 
ARISTOPHANES,— The Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. 

Plutus. 
EURIPIDES.— Iphegenia in Tauris. The Cyclops. Ion. Electra. 
Alcestis. Bacchae. Hecuba. Medea. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK VERSE COM- 
POSITION. By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., and F. D. Morick, 
M.A. With Exercises. Crown Svo, 5s. 
A KE Y, for the use of Af asters only. y. aj^/. net, post free. 

By Q. Q. BRADLEY, D.D , formerly Dean of Westminster. 

AIDS TO WRITING LATIN PROSE. Containing 144 
Exercises. With an Introduction comprising Preliminary Hints, 
Directions, Explanatory Matter, &c. Edited and arranged by 
T. L. Papillon, M.A. Crown Svo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only, y, aj^. net. post free. 

By H. 0. UDDELL. D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 4to, 36s. 
GREEK-ENGUSH LEXICON. Abridged from the 
abore. Revised tbrooghout. Square l2mo, 7s. 6d. 

By T. /r. ARNOLD, M.A. 

ARNOLD^S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 

LATIN PROSl COMPOSITION. By G. Granville Brad- 
LEY, D.D., formerly Dean of Westminster. 5s. 
A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. 51. Q.\d. net, post free. 

By FRANCIS DAVID MORJGE, M.A. 

STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

By LeON CONTANSEAU, M.A. 
A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 

AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 
A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Being a careful Abridgment of the 
Author's "Practical French and English Dictionary,** preserving 
all the most useful features of the On^inal, c ^ndensed in a much 
smaller Volume. Square iSmo, is. 6d. 

Travellers and Pocket Use, bound in leather tuck, 
^ce y. 6d. net. 



By F. RITGHIE, MA. 
FIRST STEPS IN GREEK, Crown Svo, 2s. 
A PRACTICAL GREEK METHODFOR BEGINNERS. 

By F. Ritchie. M.A., and E. H. Moore, M.A. Crown 8to, 
3s. 6d. 
A KE K. tor the use of Masters only. 51. ^. net, pott free. 

EASY GREEK GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap. Sto, 

IS. 6d. 

FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. if. 8^^ net. post free. 

SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Crown Svo, as. 
FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader. €<»- 

taining Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories, ^th Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN EASY LATIN PROSE 

Based on " Fabulae Faciles." Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. v. ZU. net, post free. 

EASY CONTINUOUS LATm PROSE. Crown Svo, 

FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Crown Svo, is. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. 

Small Svo, 2*;, 

LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap Svo, is. 
FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR : THE EXPEDiTKaiS 

TO BRITAIN. DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. 10-36; AND V. 

S-23. Edited by Frank Ritchie, M.A. Crown 8^0^ is. 6d. 
PREPARATORY CAESAR : DE BELLO GALLKX), 

BOOK II. Edited by Frank Ritchie, M.A. Crown Syo, ii.6d. 

By A. A. 80MERVILLE, M.A. 
A FIRST FRENCH WRITER. For the use of Low 

and Middle Forms of Schools. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

By WILLIAM WATSON, A.R.O.80., D.Se. 

AsslsUot Professor of Pliyslcs at tko Hyal Coltogo •! ~ 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. Third and Bnhigsd 

Edition. Wi h 56S Illustrations and a collection of £jcain|iki tad 
Qucsti<jns with Answers. Large crown Svo, los. 6d. 

By Profe89or QANOT. 

Translated and Edited by £. A TKIHSOH, Ph. D., F.O.8., end fterM 
by A. W. REINOLD, MJ., F.HS. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE 

mental and Applied. With 9 Coloured 
104S Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 15s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR GENERAL 
READERS AND YOUNG PERSONS. Wiih 7 Plates, 691 
Woodcuts, av.d ati Appendix of Questions. Or awn 8vo^ 7s. 6d. 
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ftificate fijr l>achers in Ekmrntary Schools and 
ipftU <if Sdioob And CoHr tjes supplied with 

rentis oi Kfvmbcrsbip^ Conditions of Ejcaminaiioji, Syllnbus, ^e,, 
> the SECJlKrrA«Y 

T I TARE GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR G!RLS.~Api>ltcaiioni 

V V »rc lOvtEfd frjf ihc |H.i*iiiin of Head Mistress of a Girls" 

Seccodmry Schot4 to be cstabll-hed at Ware, Hcrtfordslure. 

most bt Gradtjnin of nn English Unjvrrslty or hai-e 

llbe eia4nma.iiQns rfitjtJmg to a crrtificAttf in lieu of degree, and 

; be prepaj^td ^^ enffrr upon the duties of ihe post After the Eo-^tef 

^**-*5, Con ^l*«^y £70 f and capitation fees esLtmated at 
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by b^t 0.5 School grows »!iLs sum Mill be 

i In C*[ rjt. There are no liompl^ti^ Apply before 

lb, 1'^- , -. - ^ing copies of not more than three recent 
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G. fl. GrSBY, XJQinl Clerks to the Gove^OfS, Ware 

J, CIIALMKH-SHUNT / Grammar ScTio<jl 

ANCHESTER PHYS1CA1.TRA1NING COLLEGE 

l.TNGS SWEDISH SYSTEM. Principal MissGERTKUDE 

,1^^ '^' ^ ncaled by Madame Bergman Oaterberg, Hampstead 

: College, London). The object of the College b to train 
'o fr^ch Swcdbh gymnastii^ in scbools and colleges, also 
f 1 3 gy mnaj^ticsand massage f under medicjd supcr- 

1^ Li. Norman Road, Rush ol me, Manchester. 




NOW BEADY. SECOND EDITION, 

D«inv 4i(?^ ilionfly t>auiid in Art Veil hit, ^TioB 5> net 

The glass- room ATLAS 

OP PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, BIBLICAL ANO 

0LAS8I0AL G&OQRAPHY. 

Bait*4 tr fiDWAHD F. EI.TON. MJU 

SoRKitime SciiouiH Of CflK^i/s C»iii*tt Cf^tttr.t. Oxj*ono ; AssisrAirf 

MASlIi II* WliLJS ' t 

Tbif Atlas ha^ been produced at rable erpetiie. All 

I be Maps art entirely new. and evcr\ 1 .le Itaibeen don < to 

have a work m keefitng vi-iib ihe 11 m' . s 11 intended tor titc 

in tlte Eteat Publk Sctiooli and Mid hool5*nd Colkgi^, 

and the Publishers trast that their rnon^ will t^e appreciated, 

INTROOUCTIOM. 

Ail he title indicates, this Atlm is intended for tea chin g purposes^ 
not for reference. With Ibis m view, t!ie points chiefly »imed at 
have been ;— 

FIB8T"Eeall]r o!«ar Map». 

SBC OND- Full tToatBaoQt of Phfaloii] r«atiir«a^ 

THIBD— A aeriti of Cbarta of aiimatd that atiall be 

ampl^ for acliool purpoaesn 
FODBTH— Cla3«£oal &ad SibUoal Main that ah*!] 

■ilfflo« for tlio &««di of a Fifth Form. 
T^f Prf/^rmUty Sckdfeli J^rpt'fw—** TMa ia fai- and away tho 
beat 80K00I Atlaa thftt has nt appeared. It n excftUeDtJy tot 
up Slid printed, an J Uie pric* Is extfaordinairily modlente/' 

\ Sptidmi'tt Copy of the Aii*s will be seni, pc-at p^id, to any H?,id M^t«r 
or Gco^aplikal Maiter oh rectlpt of a rf-niittjnre Tt 31 

. St A. K. JOHNSTON, Limited, 

Edlna Wot*ksi^ Easten Rond. & 20 South 

Saint Andrew Streot, Kdlnbur^h; 
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Murray's Small Classical Atlas for Schools 

Edited by Q. B. GRUNDY, M.A., B.LitL, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi CoUege, Oxford, 

CQMtsimtina •/ i4 Sh^U f0*ng«lrtiAjr 33 Mitpm And. I^Iisim; teitA a Complete InA*^ of i& /'«^«« 

The Maps in tbts Atlas incorporate the results of re cent scholarship, and have been most carefully prepared so as to 
accentuate ail the chief names at^d natural features of the coyntriest atid by eliminatrng those of minor imporiance to 
avoid overcrowding. The use of colour coit tours, whilst displaying the configuration of the countries at a glance 
emhanceii the effect of simplicity, which cannot be achieved in maps where the old-fashioned method of hachurcd mountaini 
o^sclir«d the names. A complete index adds lo the utility of the volume, and the low price at which itis published (ds). 

brings li wilhm Ihe reach of all Classical Students. 
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Bii^hton CoUeg-e 
Bromtgrove School 
Chrlit College. Brecon 
Denstone College 
Dover CoUegre 
lipti Oollege 
fibted School 
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llflinte School N. 
RlnjTft College School 

wiatbledon 
Kiigfs School, Canterbury 
KiBt's School, Elj 
Uv«rpool College 
LorattoSeh., Musselburgh 
Ifaivem College 
HaAahesterGrammar Sch, 
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London 
Mill Hill School, N;W. 
Otindle School 
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Rugby School 
St, 01avc*s Grammar Sehl. 
St Peter*s School, York 
Sherborne School 
Swansea High School 
Ton bridge School 
University College School 
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Victoria College, Jersey 
Westminster School 
Winchester College 



**A nicer Aliaa 1 have never ieen." 

" The Clai&ici! Alias , , * 1$ an admirable one : it h clear, well- 
prjjnedf and has an excellent index arrartged on the b^t principles." 

"It cornel nearer 10 my ideal than aujihing I have seen, the 
coloured contours instead of the terrible Imchored stuff tisually put 
ioi bejog cxcdlent. '^ 

** It ii quite the best *ne for ordirmiy puipo$«s that I have ever 
seen, ** 

"Your new Classical Atlai *a.^ introduced into ilic school the 
day after you kindly sent me a copy of it. It ww much needed/' 

*'The maps ate ibdmirably dear, and the detailed plans of siies 
and batilciiclds make it more useful for Classical Htstery Ihau any 
other School Atks th^t I know.** 

" Is exactly what has bceti wonied for some time, the cheapness 
of tbe book bringing tt wiibin the reach of < very boy," 
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JOHN JMURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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And Foreign Governesses for Private Families. 

No charge ts made to emproyer* nntit an rng^geraent is effected. 

TO SCHOOIrMilSTERS. 

READY 9HOHTLY. 

Janunry Clearance Ust of CLASSICAL and otltir 

SCHOOL BOOKS offered in numbers it extremely 
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S. H. BUCKWELi, 50 A 51 Broaif Striit OXrOtO 
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DATCHELOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

CAMBERVVi^LI. 
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Frtnek attd Germ . 

More ihr-h 
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HiRh-- 1-1 ti - ,-^ ir 
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FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTF 

(Recognised by Ihe Board of Edurmion as a Tralniiv^ 

for Secondary Teacher* ) 
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TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACH ER?l *»l« t IA| 
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Studenti aft imined for tht E^attiiniiti- 
for the Uiiiv*-ir., ..f r.^.LM.,,,.. Teacher*' I-.-.,, „,,.,..,-.„. 

TWO SC' r £30 ejucli, sua iwro <ii j^ij 1 

yc*n tit ih^ rtd annuaity tQ lKolIIr^ Stk^hnvBI 

certain reco^i-.-v. i^.-.^4...-L,..in, 

Pro&p«$;rii«» and all pajriJculaTi can lie obtaintd ft^m the FtrivsesfAt. ] 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET. W.C 

H, J SPENSER, M.A,, LL D. Sl John'* College, 

Lfnt TmM btffins m Tittiisy, Jfammaty i6» 1906^ 
The School is organised as a Ftnt Grsids Classic^ 
School, with Higher Commercial and Sci«iic# Z 
For prospectus apply to Walter W, Srro»» U.A^ 
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NINETEEN ** TOY STUDIES/* on the Wh 
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and pitchpine tables. Far further fMrtiaikfS 
j; R. EccLis, Woodlands, Holi, Norfolk, 
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ie Imperial 
Reader 

fliicriptlve Accotiiit of tJie 
let fanning the BrltUli Cmplrc 

EDitKD »r THE 

I WIIIUjii Pember Reeves 

^l&siuticf for New Zcstlaf^d, fonnarly 
iJSduotion in New jE^aUud^ Member 
! af Londoo UnivetiUy, mud 

Spefght, B,A.. F*R.O,5. 

[ H^klttyt't English Voyages/' '^The 
dcrrs;'' i&Tid dtber Educational Wt^rks 



If^ili Art$€lis by 

ml VtK^unt Wortvler. VltcounI Mll> 
I of OyfirAVCftr The E»H of Dynmore, 
i|Ohn*tAn« Sir Charles Eliol:, 3ir 

»CKf^e|£Ot- MaJor^Qanflr*! R. 8. 8. 

»n Pcrwftll, and mAnlf others. 

FW/r lihtttmiid 
Pnii^m.%€i> net. ^jo Jiaj^s. 



A Nature 
Reader 

for Senior Students 

Beln^ an Anthology of tlie PoeCry of Mtuu 

Edited ar the 

Hon. Sir Jfihii Cockliurii, KX.M.Q. 

Late Premier and M in brer of Educaiion m South 

Australia ; ChaJrman of the Committee of the 

Nature Study Exbibition, 1903, and 

E, e. Spel^htp B.A., F.R.Q.S. 

Thb bcxik deals with the various aspects of 
Nature as cxhihii'?d by the Sea. the Seasons, the 
Animal World, Woodlands, Inland Wateo, Gar- 
den and Orctiiurd, MotLDtaio and Moorland, the 
Heavens, Ac, and contains estnacts in prose and 
verse from the writings of such lovers of Naliare 
A3. Richard jefferies, A. C- 5winbume» Fiona 
Madftod. Robert Bridges, John burroughs, Rodei: 
Noel, Thortay, Wordsworth* Ryskin, Coleridge, 
Longfellow, Borrow, and many others. 

Illustrated from the works of Ttwnet^ Coiistable, 
Millet* Corot* Linnell, Leader, Yeeod ICmg* 
Walker, and others. 

Crmvtt ^a. Prit'£ 2tt« net. JJO/^J^^* 



Britain's 
Sea Story 

B.C. 55-A.D. 1805 

Beiag me Story of EriClsh Herotsm in 

Voymglo^ and Sea-FJght fmtn Alfred's 

Tlni« to tlie Battle of Trafalgar 

JFiVA att Intr&ditcti^n Tracit^^ iAe Dr^tl&pmtni 

^ftht Strmturt of Smiin^ SAi^s 

fr&m tk4 Marii44t Times 

EDlTmo BV 

B. E. Spetfht, B.A., F,R.a.$,» and 

R* Morton Nance 

IllusiAied from Paintings representinij A Ronoan 
Merchant Ship and British Coracles, The Vikings 
at London Bridge* Coeur-dC'Lion'sSbip^aiiacK* 
ing a Saracen Dromond, The Battle of Sluys, 
The Fleet ol Henry V., A Venetian Trading Galley 
in the Channel. Cabot Crossing the Atlantic, 
The Loss of the Mary Rase, Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert's Fd^te the Sftfirrti, The Flight of the 
Spanish Armada, The Last Fight of ttie^rwR^*, 
Blake and Van T^Omp, The Battle of La Hogue, 
Anson^s CeniuHtm and the Acapulea G[ilieon,and 
the Glorious P*irst of June, by R, MuitTON Nance. 

Ct-mvn Sm. Price 2s» 0d» net. 4J0 pages. 
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BLACKIE'S LATIN TEXTS 
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General Editor— Dr. W, H. D. ROUSE 
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J sorry to have to announce that the article 

SROW in the series of Our Schools, which 

to have appeared in this number, is un* 

iMy held over owing to the sudden ilhiesB of 

ntributor. We hope that no such disappoint- 

occur in future. 
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Classical Association has put its hand to 
oiigh, and has made a definite suggestion as 
ghtening the curriculum by hmiting the 
H Greek* Few will doubt that we shall 
Wier in time, but for the present it is re- 
mded that in lower and middle forms the 
.ge should only be studied with a view to 
jent reading : composition, in fact, and accu- 
dfctiial and critical knowledge are to be rcserv^cd 
Kipper parts of the school only. When w^e 
P the method by which this result is to be 
we see difficulties. The Headmaster of 




Eton suggested that from the beginning the scholar- 
ship boys should be in special divisions, but how^ever 
possible it may be in a large school it seems utterly 
out of the question in a small one : moreover, we 
deprecate the separation of a class into sheep and 
goats in this way^ as being bad for both parties. 
But the main fact remains, and is of considerable 
importance. Greek will in future only be taught 
in its present complexity to the few^ and the majority 
will only learn sufficient grammar to enable them 
to read the literature* Tliere is Uttle doubt that 
the Headmasters' Conference, which to a large extent 
overlaps the Classical Association, will act upon 
this proposal. 

In some w^ays it is a momentous decision. Greek 
composition is practically tlu-own overboard, and 
in spite of the confident opinion of many speakers 
to the contrary there is a strong probability of Latin 
composition following it. We must not forget that the 
opposing school has included both in their denuncia* 
tion, and the first sacrifice may only whet their 
appetite. Latin prose may be described as a useful 
medium for teaching logical thought, accuracy, and 
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any other virtue : the fact remains that the " prac- 
tical " man regards it as a useless waste of time, and 
will have none of it. So further developments will be 
awaited with interest. Then the point arises as to 
what is to be done with the time saved. The 
archaeologists put in a plea for additional study 
of their subject, but it is hardly surprising that they 
did not meet with much support ; the feeling of the 
Association evidently being that a concession was 
being made to the scientists, and the extra time 
should be put at their disposal. Before long, then, 
we may see that rock of offence, the Greek grammar 
paper, removed from the entrance examinations at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The outcry over the disturbances at the Royal 
University of Ireland on degree day last year has 
come to nothing. The " act of disloyalty " has gone 
unpunished, the senate after mature deliberation 
having decided that it has no power to do anything. 
Such a decision seems startling, and we are not sur- 
prised to hear that power is being sought from the 
Government so to amend the rules and by-laws 
as to give the senate authority to control and 
render orderly the meetings of the University. 
The senate has only itself to thank if in some quarters 
it is discredited. " Rows " have always been the 
order of the day at the annual meeting, and have 
been allowed to continue year after year until the 
present unpleasant climax. Meantime Judge Shaw, 
one of the representatives of Convocation on the 
senate for nearly twenty years, has resigned in 
protest. 

The Warwick School dismissal case, which came up 
for discussion at the general meeting of the A.M.A., 
affords yet another instance of the insecure position 
of assistant masters in secondary schools. The 
meeting passed a resolution protesting against the 
action of the governing body in refusmg to hear the 
appeal of the dismissed assistant against the action 
of the Head (which appeal they were bound to hear 
by a clause in the statutes of the school), and em- 
phatically condemning the principle that a master 
should be turned out for not introducing pupils. 
The A.M.A. has done well both in the past and 
in the present instance in bringing such cases 
before the public, for it is only by educating 
opinion that they can hope to bring about such 
reform as will make their position secure. It is an 
undoubted fact that the very large majority of cases 
of arbitrary dismissal never become public property 
at all, the junior master fearing that by ventilating 



his grievance 
a new berth. 



he will injure his prospects of getting 

It has often been pointed out that the A.M.A. 
cannot exercise the influence which is its due in 
educational matters owing to the fact that it repre- 
sents only a certain section of assistant masters. 
The greater public schools seem to have followed 
that attitude of splendid isolation which is adopted 
by the Headmasters' Conference ; but an effort is 
to be made this year to bring them into the fold, 
and we sincerely hope it will be successful. We 
think that a man who has entered upon an honour- 
able career (as that of a schoolmaster undoubtedly 
is) has a duty to perform, and even if he is dis- 
inclined to sit on committees, he can at least second 
the efforts of those who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day. We feel sure, too, that if more 
men from these schools would consent to take an 
active part in the work of the Association, it would 
lead to good results. The one section mi^t 
acquire some of that " professional spirit *' in which 
it is supposed to be deficient, while the other might 
benefit by learning more about that spirit whidi 
prevades pubUc-school life, a thing which is real but 
admits of no definition. Possibly, too, the infusion 
of some new blood would not be altogether to the 
disadvantage of the Association, if it acted as a 
check on that excess of eloquence at its meetings 
\uhich not infrequently leads to the practical 
stagnation of business. 

At the meeting of the Headmasters' Assodaticm 
there was, as we have been accustomed to expect, 
plenty of practical, soimd common-sense. We are 
disposed to think that their most important pro- 
posal was a motion in favour of a federal council of 
secondary teachers — a suggestion which was made 
almost with bated breath (and certainly without 
any notice taken of it) at the more aristocratic 
Conference. We should, indeed, go farther and 
advocate a parliament of education in which all 
sorts and conditions of teachers would be repre- 
sented—male and female, primary, secondary, and 
university alike. We shall never get true co-ordi- 
nation, or be able to grapple with our difficulties, 
imless, or until, those petty jealousies are removed 
which separate one educational stratimi from 
another. It is admitted that all in their several i 
spheres are doing good work, but there is a lack of 
cohesion amongst the different parts of the machineiy. 
We think that much of the friction would be re- 
moved, and a great step taken towards unity, if 
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something in the nature of our suggestion were 
adopted : it would be much more effectual than 
any amount of direction from headquarters. 

The troublesome problem of the half-timer 
provided much food for reflection ; the poorness 
of the material, the expense of training, the 
difficulties of the time-table, and the necessary 
evil of the inspection of pupil teachers all came in 
for discussion and criticism. We may be revolu- 
tionary, but we should very much like to see the 
half-time system abolished altogether : it leads to 
, a great waste of time and energy, and we cannot 
help thinking that it is possible to devise some 
other and better method of training our young 
I teachers. There is much for the new Government 
I to do, and we wish it all success m its efiorts ; but 
if it can find a satisfactory solution of this difficulty 
land at the same time provide a system of training 
I which will be efficient and not ruinous, and give the 
jassistant master a position that is consistent with 
[his education and attainments, it will have deserved 
[well of the community. Prosti / 

It is interesting to see how new^r communities 
i approach the problem of creating a University 
I spirit, and an object-lesson is provided by an experi- 
I ment towards this end which is being tried in 
[Sydney at the present time. The authorities there 
[have had to start at the beginning and to inquire 
what it is that engenders this spirit ; and they 
naturally give the first place to the pride in one's 
environment which is strong enough to call out all 
that is best in a man. A suitable environment, 
I therefore, is a necessity ; and they have decided to 
begin by erecting a Union building within the 
[University grounds, to foster that corporate exist- 
ice w*hich is so important a factor in its composi- 
Ition, and to stimulate the invaluable sentiment of 
IfS^riV de corps. Those who have studied most closely 
national hfe in the colony are forcibly struck by 
the absence of the good stamp of University man, 
id the refinement and culture which are associated 
?ith him : and we wish them all success in their 
|effort$ to implant it into the Australian soil. But 
ve c-iinnot forget the answer of the Oxford college 
\'ant to the Yankee who asked how they got 
udi excellent turf in the quadrangles : " You sow the 
seed, and water it regularly, and roll it every day for 
iboat a hundred and fifty years, and there you are*" 
spirit and sentiment of the proper type cannot 
forced : consequently it is Ukely to continue to 
te the envy and despair of newer organisations* 



Points about Public Schools 
A Cause He 

By S, E. \V. 

Up to this date secondary education and the public 
school system may not have caused the Government of 
this country many sleepless nightSj but for all that the 
needs and faults of our public schools do not go un- 
criticised. Professional opinion backed by the Press 
makes itself eflfectively heard, and during the Saturnalia 
of discussion that tends to become more popular every 
December and January, certainly any public -^^chool 
master — si quando coniinei imbcr^need not be idle if 
he chooses to reflect on what wild and wise educationists 
are saying. What a swarming, buzzing beehive of 
topics I Here are a few that aggressively assailed me 
in spite of a reasonable desire to keep the Times Ubrarian 
busy with orders for fiction. Let them float into our 
ken as the drift brings them. Almond of Loretto, his 
ideas and creed ; Headmasters in Conference on joint 
university examinations, army examinations reform, 
financial help for school cadet corps, notes to the classics 
and the general reform of the curriculum in Latin and 
Greek ; a retrospect of the administration of the Educa- 
tion Acts ; sleep of boys at boarding and day schools ; 
Mr. G. T- Warner on the Modern Side at Harrow ; the 
tenure of assistant masters again ; an indictment and 
defence of the new method of conducting the entrance 
examination of naval cadets ; Lord Roberts to assistant 
masters on military training in schools ; the Association 
of Headmasters on the Board of Education's restrictions 
of the freedom and elasticity of public schools, State aid 
for secondary schools, higher elementary schools ; im- 
portant reforms in the classical curriculum suggested 
by the Classical Association ; and many others equally 
imj>ortant. 

Here is pabulum without stint for men and women who 
take their profession seriously. In such an embarras de^ 
choix I am inclined to think that the matters which have 
attracted special attention are : The relation of the Board 
of Education to various departments of its work, army 
examination reform, school cadet corps^ and the cla^^sical 
curriculum in pubhc schools. What more natural than 
that the Board should come in for plenty of criticism ? 
It is gratifying to notice that on the whole it is willing 
to tend the official ear to the cries of the experts. No 
doubt to many, in some few interests^ the Board is an 
adder ; but perhaps we should be a little more inclined 
to patience if we knew how many various axes there were 
to grind. Besides our own, quite a respectable number ! 
Our criticism might well be good-natured. To me the 
Board is a little ship stoutly weathering a stiff gale, 
I should suppose its crew have little time to go below, 
and see little but dirty weather ahead for some time to 
come. In secondary education especially things move 
very slowly, but what else is to be expected when local 
authorities as a body still know little, and can aSord 
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still less ? The Board takes criticism kindly, and 
deserves the confidence of our profession. May it con- 
tinue to hold it, and expand with the times ! The same 
cannot equally well be said of the authorities who settle 
army examinations ; our confidence has been impaired, 
partly because their regulations have within recent years 
been unstable as water, partly because they appear 
not to suffer pedagogues gladly. Voices of well-known 
masters are raised in favour of speaking without any 
shadow of ambiguity to the Secretary of War about the 
present examinations of candidates for entrance to the 
military colleges. If these are so conducted as virtually 
to exclude from a military career all boys on classical 
sides, a signal injury is done to the boys, the army, and 
the nation. I have not read in the Press or heard in 
talk with public-school masters anything which con- 
travenes this statement ; whatever the reason be, the 
majority of clever boys are still found on the classical 
sides of public schools. Will the recalcitrant and 
Protean priests of Mars restore Latin as an obligatory 
subject for army examinations ? It is to be hoped that by 
next Saturnalia they will have seen the error of their 
wa3^. As to school cadet corps, I had my say in last 
October's School, pace a tolerant editor whose views 
did not seem to go on all fours with mine. Lord Roberts' 
speech to the A.M.A. leaves me in the same mind as 
before, t.^., as a whole-hearted supporter of the move- 
ment for teaching all boys in a middle block of the school, 
through which every one must pass before he leaves, 
physical exercises, the use of the rifle, and the elements 
of formal drill. This system now obtains in my own 
school, where it is working well, but State aid is necessary 
in the case of a large proportion of public schools, and 
I was glad to hear Lord Roberts insist on this point. 
In the last remarks, however, that fell from him. Lord 
Roberts dealt classical studies a perfectly gratuitous 
blow. He got it in on the question of time. Now, in 
boarding schools at least, lack of time as an excuse 
savours of the ridiculous. The perfectly monotonous 
round of " footer" games in the "footer" terms, and of 
cricket in the cricket term, suggest at once that the trio of 
military exercises could be comfortably accommodated 
in time at present set apart for games. It is a pity Lord 
Roberts allowed himself to throw a false light on his 
subject by asking ** whether it would not be better 
to devote the whole time spent on acquiring classical 
knowledge, which at the b^t was a doubtful help in 
after-life to the individual and none whatever to the 
State, to developing the schoolboy's body and in- 
telligence by military training, and the study of 
modem history, science and geography, and strengthen- 
ing his moral character by habits of discipline and 
obedience, thus fitting him to be a more useful member 
of society in after-life, and enabling him to be of prac- 
tical service if called upon to defend the country." 
As a staunch supporter of Lord Roberts' plan, I am 
able to grudge him the laughter and cheers which 
followed this peroration. By the irony of events, at the 
moment of this mistake the Classical Association was 
holding a meeting which, in the vigorous work of the past 



year and the character of its proposed reforms, was 
giving earnest of excellent work yet to come. This Asso- 
ciation has made it plain that those who teach classics 
are wishful to keep abreast of the times and to view their 
subject from the standpoint of education regarded as a 
whole. They do not desire to monopolise school hours ; 
they are eager for reform and for a wide dissemination 
of the best methods. Public schools would do well to 
adopt without delay the suggestions made by the Classical 
Association, and so help to strengthen the position 
of classical studies. If Greek authors are studied in the 
lower and middle forms mainly with a view to the reading 
and appreciation of the literature, all will greatly benefit 
by the change, the boy who leaves early for professional 
or commercial life as well as the scholar predestinate. 
The moderate proposals of the Association in respect of 
the spelling and printing of Latin school books should 
also command universal assent, and, it is to be hoped, 
adoption ; and classical teachers will certainly be grate- 
ful for the means to be employed to keep them abreast 
of their subject in its different branches. The improve- 
ment in classical lore will filter down to the pupils. Bnt 
seeing that such admirable work is to be recorded, how 
is it that a far larger proportion of classical teachers and 
scholars do not throw in their lot with the Association ? 
Is it yet another case of the vis inertia which prevents 
fresh recurits from joining the ranks of the I.A.AM. 
by hundreds ? My last word I can well imagine being 
dubbed offensive in the common-rooms, but it will be 
said for all that : In professional matters English public- 
school masters as a body do not yet reach a high level 
of public spirit. 



Board of Education Regu- 
lations for Secondary and 
Higher Elementary Schools 

By W. Edwards, M.A. 
Middlesbrough High School 

The object of a system of national education is to provide 
schools able to afford instruction based upon sound 
educational principles and adapted to the special needs 
of the locality. It is therefore essential, as Mr. Morant 
insists, that such a system should be efficient and elastic 
In view of the enormous increase of national expenditure 
and the very limited amount of public money which can 
be used for secondary education, it is also essential that 
undue expense should be avoided, and that the best use 
should be made of the funds available. It is desirable 
to consider how far the Board of Education r^;ulatioas 
for secondary and higher elementary schools meet these 
all-important conditions. 

The regulations fully recognise that efficient schod 
education involves not only the provision of a course for 
boys of from twelve to sixteen years of age, but also a 
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preliminary course preparatory, and a more advance 
course supplementary to the work of the four year course* 
It 13 fully recognised also that variety of subject is not 
inconsistent with efficient education, and many teachers 
who have felt that previous regulations have attached 
undue weight to such subjects as science and mathe- 
matics, welcome the wider opportunity now afforded by 
^ the official recognition of classical and modem sides- 
K Few. if any, will object to the statement that secondary 
HeducatioD must be general, graded and complete, and we 
^^Mtotily support the contention no school is really effi- 
^^Rnt if its scholars stay too short a time to profit by the 
advantages it affords, if its staff is under-paid, or its 
^ premises are unsatBlactory* 

V Tttc Board asserts the need of elasticity as a condition 
of a sound system of national education, but considerable 
objection has been raised to the new regulations for 
secondary schools on the ground that the elasticity they 
afford is of the Procrustean kind which stretches all to 
the same length and breadth. The elasticity of a school 
will depend mainly upon the freedom allowed to the 
^ govemors andjtlie staff. 

B The recogmtion of the importance of local governors 
Bis one of the best points of the regulations. The local 
Bgovemor whose leal is according to knowledge is a most 
» valuable means of bringing the school into close connec- 
tjou with its neighbourhood. His knowletlge of the 
special needs of the locality is a most important factor 
in determiaing the general character of the school cur- 
riculum^^though it must be confessed that his point 
oi view is at times somewhat too utilitarian. He often 
a keen interest ui the general life of the school, and 
his kindly but efficient criticism proves of real value 
to the staff. The policy of some education committees 
has been antagonistic to the powers of the governors. 
There is in some cases a tendency unduly to concentrate 
authority. Thus the scheme of a recently re-organised 
London secondary school provides that the governors 
after consulting the headmaster will recommend to the 
Loadon County Council any assistant master for ap- 
pointment or dismissal. The result of such arrangement 
must inevitably be the growth of officialdom at the centre 
and the loss of that local interest which tends to bring 
a school into close touch with the requirements of its 
neighbourhood. But while the regulations recognise 
he importance of local governors they limit their useful- 
by the rigid rules laid down for the curricula of 
lis. The governors of secondary schools should, 
after consulation with the headmaster, be allowed to 
submit for the approval of the Board a general scheme 
work indicating the subjects to which attention 
.boiild be specially directed, but not hampered by the 
present minute regulations as to the number of subjects 
taken* and the time available for each, which seem 
unduly to limit the freedom of the governing body. 
A more liberal policy is adopted in the case of the Higher 
Elementary schools in which ** the determination of 
the curricula for schools established under the new 
reflations will be left to local consideration in the first 
place^ but in each case the curriculum must be approved 




by the Board as a condition of the recognition of the 
school as a Higher Elementary school." In both kinds 
of schools simitar questions arise of suitability to local 
conditions, of diversity of curriculumt of qualihcation 
for grant, of efficiency of teaching. There seems no 
reason for divergence of policy, which in one case gives 
considerable freedom of choice and in the other imposes 
the most stringent conditions. What is sauce for the 
higher elementary goose should be also sauce for the 
secondary ganden It seems desirable that the powers 
of local governors should be extended rather than limited. 
In many cases the buildings of the secondary school 
are used for technical work carried on in the evening 
by members of the school staff. It would therefore 
be well to entrust the direction of this work to the 
governors, who are already responsible for the buildings 
and staff, and some maintain that the instruction of 
pupil-teachers, now regarded as secondary work, should 
also be entrusted to the same body. 

The freedom of the governors and staff appears to be 
seriously limited by the regulations prohibiting the 
presentation of scholars of the first and second year, 
except under certain conditions, for external examina- 
tion ; by the necessity of obtaining the special permis- 
sion of inspectors for keeping a backward boy for more 
than twelve 'months in the same form, and for moving a 
clever boy into the ordinary course before his twelfth 
and into the special course before his thirteenth birthday. 
The first appears to be aimed at the local examinations 
which play so important a part in our schools. These 
examinations are not perfect, and probably every year 
candidates suffer somewhat from unsuitable papers. 
But the results, as a whole, do afford a fair test of the 
value of the school -work, and the general standard is 
kept fairly uniform* In certain districts the local ex- 
aminations have gained a strong hold and their value 
as a criterion of school-work is fully appreciated. The 
regulation in question seems open to the double objection 
of unduly interfering both with the school authorities 
and with examining bodies, which have done excellent 
service in the past. It should not be necessary to obtain 
from the inspectors special permission to keep back dull 
boys or to give early promotion to clever ones. This is 
surely the duty of the headmaster acting in conjunction 
with his colleagues, who can speak with certainty of the 
abilities of the boys concerned. From returns collected 
by the Incorporated Association of Headmasters it 
appears that the percentage of boys below the minimum 
limit of age in the science course varied last year from 
6 to 68, The time at his disposal prevents the inspector 
from forming an adequate judgment of the boys in ques- 
tion, and in practice he will* doubtless, show his sweet 
reasonableness by adopting the headmaster's suggestions. 
But, if this be the case, what need is there for the 
regulations ? 

The objection that has been taken to surprise visits 
by inspectors seems to be unnecessary. The Board, 
which to some extent pays the piper, has the right to 
see that the right tune is being played at all times* 
But some inspectors might remember that the duty 
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of an inspector should be not only to inspect, but to 
advise. They should endeavour to temper judgment 
with mercy, and, although the happy lime has not }^t 
come, we hope some day to enjoy a SatUTnian reign when 
the lion-hke inspector shall lie down i^ith the head- 
masterly lamb, and the Gombined efforts of both shall 
produce a perfect system. There is another objection 
from the point of view of the staff, particularly of the 
headmaster. The many returns required involve so 
much clerical work that opportunities for coming into 
personal contact with the boys are lost* It b a grave 
mistake to limit the sphere of personal influence, and 
regulations which tend to turn the headmaster or staff 
into mere clerks are prejudicial to the b^t inter^ts of 
the schooL It was stated by Mr. Rouse at the meeting 
of the LA.H,M., last January^ that there arc three hun- 
dred clerks engaged in checking such returns at the 
Education OflBce, and that the cost of this is not l^s 
than £30,000 a year. It is easy to understand that such 
a number is necessary for the work. In the first place, 
the returns have to be sent out, then received and 
examined, then sent back at least once, for headmasters 
to correct their mistakes in simple addition, and finally 
accepted as the basis of payment of grants. The whole 
system seems a great waste of time and public money. 

The suggestions as to fees and the award of minor 
scholarships afford a marked contrast to those ]iortioDs 
of the regulations already considered* Considerable 
freedom is left to local governors in both respects, but 
the opinion of the board is clearly shown. There has 
been, in the past, a strong tendency in some quarters 
to sacrifice the efficiency of the secondary school by 
allocating an undue proportion of the funds available 
to scholarships, and the warning as to the necessity of 
providing for adequate equipment and salaries is not 
out of season. The Board lays dovm the principle that 
as a rule fees should be charged, but leaves the final 
decision as to scholarships and fees to the local authority. 
The general opinion seems in favour of this policy. Local 
conditions vary so much that freedom is necessary. In 
industrial centres with a large working class population, 
there is obviously need for more scholarships and lower 
fees than in a residential town* But the method of 
awarding scholarships is often unsatisfactory. The 
written work should be supplemented by an oral examina* 
tion, and there should be some inquiry into the home 
life of candidates* Otherwise scholarships may be, and 
often are, awarded to boys whose home circumstances 
prevent them from profiting by the advantage offered, 
and money which might have been used for equipment 
is spent without adequate return* The number of 
scholarships offered will vary greatly* In some places 
the proportion may be fixed at one-tenth of the total 
numbers in attendance, in others at one-quarter, but 
this seems the outside limit. It is strongly felt that the 
policy which limits scholarships to the children of 
working men to the exclusion of those of the poorer 
business and professional people is not just. The object 
of scholarships is to discover promise, and undue re- 
strictions prevent us from reaping the best results. 



The finandai part of the regulations b of great im- 
portance. The method of awar tuts is far tnan 
satisfactory* The work done b) _ v. ho remain after | 
completing the fourth }*ear course, although of grcit 
value, cams no grant, no money is ])aid on boys mho 
leave before making 80 per cent, of possible attendances 1 
for the year, however good the work dcflie during tbej 
period of attendance, the same scale of grants applies | 
to all schools, and no augmented rate is made lor the 
benefit of small schools, which cost much more in propor* 
tion to their numbers than large schools, and Ui^ntM 
receive grants at a higher rate* Probably the bet 
arrangement would be a block grant based on returns 
for three or four years, and subject to periodic revisieiL 
The method of a^^^essing grants according to pre^wis 
standard is accepted by the Board of Education to some 
extent in the case of A schools, but this might be further 
extended* In deciding the amount attention should be I 
paid to local conditions, and small and large scboobj 
would receive fair trttatincnt. This arrangement has tltcj 
further merit of considerably diminishing the amount | 
of clerical work involved in making up returns* It 
would leave the three hundred clerks available fori 
service elsewhere— perhaps in the War Office, for which ' 
their methods seem particularly suitable- Failing ilus 
plan, grants might be awarded on terminal rather than 
annual attendance, and thus the amount lost owir*g to 
t)oys leaving before the end of the school year woolit 
be diminished, although this would tend to increase the 
clerical work of the staff, and is open to serious objection 
on that account. In any case it is not unreasonable 
to ask that the scale of grants shall not be arbitrarily 
altered* Such alteration has caused considerable hard-' 
ships in the case of schools which have incurred beavyl 
expense for the erection of laboratories, and have found I 
that, owing to unexpected changes in the regulaticns, ] 
their income has not grown in proportion to their outlay. 

The question of fees is another important :' ' the j 

financial side of the regulations* " Gooti itrnj 

cannot be bought cheap/' We thank the Board Jor | 
teaching us that word. The cost of secondary education 
varies greatly* It costs in two schools of similar type 
in the county of Durham, £10 and £20 per head re- 
spectively. Few schools receive sufficient in grants 
or rates to meet their total cost, and the balance must be 
provided from fees which very rarely cover the cost olj 
education given. The Board now adopt a less uncom* 
promising attitude in this matter, and no longer insist ] 
on the payment of fees. But there is a grave danger 
lest the cheapening of secondary education should de-j 
preciate its value in the eyes of the public. This has | 
to some extent happened in the case of pnmar>^ educa* 
tion, and people do not appreciate the c^st of providing I 
teaching for which they pay nothing. Fees in secondary 
schools should not fall short of £6 per annum, but caiej 
must be taken by the award of sdiolarships ibat no I 
promising children are excluded through inabOity to] 
pay the fees. 

On the whole there is an unpleasant suggestion of| 
tinkering in regard to the finances of secondary schools. 
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sound arrangements will not be made mitil some 
teter of Education organises both secondary and 
nical education on a permanent financial basis, 
gives to them a grant in aid similar to that now made 
raining colleges. 

tie Board of Education deprecate competition be- 
m Bchooh^ but there seems a very grave danger of 
nis competition between higher elementary and 
ndary schools. In many places the latter have 
"ded for years the only means of higher education. 
f have often made great efforts to comply with the 
dng regulations of the Board. They have suffered 
^he competition ol pupil-teacher centres and 
^fcal technical schools, and Walthamstow, Dews- 
^■id Widnes supply cases in point. There is a 
^Banger that many such schools will be obliged to 
^neir doors if a higher elementary school giving 
ftiJar education without charge is established in the 
ediate neighbourhood. The distinctions made by 
Board between subjects as taught in secondary and 
igber elementary schools will not be of practical 
B» and the parent who wants his boy to learn French 
not inquire whether it is secondary or higher eiemen- 
French. The latter schools make special provision 
►oys who leave school earlyj and thus tend to aggra- 
one of the greatest difficulties of secondary schools, 
h find it hard to keep their boys for the full course, 
tioUand in a recent report on the state of education 
I important county borough points out that out of 
one boys who left the local secondary school in 
-1905, only one had gone through the fuU four 
f course* If in a small town both types of schools 
El existence there will be a serious overlapping and 
sqiient waste of public money* 
li^e, therefore* a secondary school is in existence, 
ould seem advisable to ensure its continuance, 
ided always that it is efficient and that it meets 
irants of the district. If a school is inefficient the 
a- il is mended or ended the better. 
ene remains the final question as to the establish* 
of new schools, and there is little doubt that a 
g case has been made out for the establishment 
w higher elementary schools in country districts^ 
cample, by Mr. Sadler, in his report on Derbyshire. 
;chools wdl lend to become preparatory for techni- 
areers and technical colleges, and, like the kQks 
tires suph'ieures in France, will fulfil an industrial 
not a social function. It is therefore of great 
tance that English subjects, esf>ecially composition, 
ture, and history, should receive proper attention, 
le Engineer is also a citizen, and while facility of 
ssion is essential for success in his profession, 
l^lf interest is necessary for success in life. There 
Bie room for a higher elementary school in ever^^ 
irf 7000 inhabitants, and for a day secondary 
100 boys, the lowest limit of economy, for 
>, especially if adequate arrangements are 
[means ol bursaries and scholarships to enable 
\ins of adopting a professional career to attend 
St secondary school. But local authorities 



must be allowed reasonable freedom of action, and the 

value of new schools wUl be gravely impaired if from 
their birth they are bound fast in swaddling clothes ol 
red tape. 



Discipline 



By Gilbert Faber 

The importance of discipline in school is enhanced at 
the present day by the fact that home discipline has 
almost vanished. It is an easy matter to make cheap 
jokes at the solemnity of the early- Victorian household* 
The austere father in cravat, frock-coat and tall hat; 
precise in his mode of expressing himself; severe in 
repressing anything approaching le%'ity or want of 
decorum ; requiring his sons to address him as ** Sir ; " 
strong in his convictions and unswerving in his adherence 
to his principles : the mother, strict and prim, though 
tender-hearted and anxious to soften her husband's 
severity so far as duty would allow i^-how difierent they 
were from their twentieth-century counteiparts 1 But 
they did exercise discipline in their household ; that is 
to say, the members of their family were required to hve 
according to rule. It is reaction from that Puritan rule 
which has brought normal family life in this country to 
its present condition. While the young people of this 
generation have gained in some ways by the change, 
they have clearly lost in other ways. It is a great thing 
to have got rid of the fonnality and unnatural restraint 
of the da^-s when their grand-parents were young, but it 
is a serious loss to have also got rid of their sense of duty 
and self-d^iah The wheat has been plucked up with 
the tares. In the old davs boys were not asked what 
they would like to do. They were told to do certain 
things because it was right to do them, or simply because 
they were told to do them. Now we have the reaction. 
Consciously or unconsciously, boys are led to think that 
they ought not to be expected to do w^hat they do not 
like. They are no longer told that there is no necessary 
connection between liking a thing and doing it. And 
this relaxing of home disciphne has not been without 
its effect on school disciphne in some ways. A Httle 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. It is more especially 
in the schools frequented by boys who come from wealthy 
homes that the leavening can be traced. More assistance 
is now given in the way of notes and explanations to boys 
in preparing their lessons — less is expected of them in the 
way of self-help and the solution of their own difficulties. 
Their lessons are also diminished in amount, and more 
time and far more encouragement given to athletics and 
out-door amusements. We are naturally led to ask 
whether they have the same hardness as their forebears. 
The answer appears to be (as so often) yes and no. 
Mentally and intellectually no — distinctly no. Physic- 
ally, yes— thanks to the "development of athletics and 
the discipline belonging to athletics. 

When our fathers and grandfathers left school they 
were not usually asked what they would hke to do, 
Their parents usually decided for them. Their decision 
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was not always the best possible decision, especially 
when it was made without sufficient regard to their son's 
proclivities. Now there is an increasing tendency to 
leave the matter to the boy's own fancy, as might be 
expected, boyish fancy, fed on stories of adventure, 
leads them into strange places and often is the cause of 
lifelong regrets. When the time arrives for making a 
decision what calling in life a boy is to follow, it is quite 
a common thing for him to proclaim loudly that ''It 
must be something in the open air." The social con- 
ditions of this country do not admit the possibility of a 
large choice of open-air occupations. So many boys who 
if not well educated, have at any rate had the oppor- 
ttmities of a good education, flock to the Colonies 
with high hopes and little knowledge of what awaits 
them there. When they arrive, the " new chums " as 
they are called, have to undergo some bitter experiences 
— especially if their friends have been so ill-advised as 
to let them take out any capital with them. If any- 
one wants an apt illustration of the theory of the survival 
of the fittest in human life, he may obtain it in per- 
fection by collecting the histories of young Englishmen 
who have gone to the Colonies to make their living. I 
am assured by those who can speak with authority on 
the subject, that no one who cannot succeed in maicing 
his way in England, ought to go to the Colonies with the 
idea that he will make his way more easily there. Some, 
however, do not go to the Colonies, but select one of the 
limited number of outdoor occupations in this country. 
May I give an instance in point ? L. N., when I first 
knew him, at the age of about ten, was in many ways a 
promising boy, and in every way an attractive boy. He 
was intelligent, sensible and willing to learn, without 
any inclination to read books for himself — the earliest 
sign of intellectual tastes. Though he was never very 
high in his form when at a later time he went to one of 
the Public schools, yet all who taught him felt that he 
was a boy with power, and might develop great abilities 
in after life. If he had gone to the Bar (as his best 
advisers wished), he might have made a distinguished 
name ; or he might have had a commercial career 
second to none of his contemporaries. Unhappily the 
fresh-air craze came upon him when the decision about 
his life-work had to be made. He was allowed to have 
his own way, and went into the office of a land-agent 
who manages the estate of a certain great landowner. 
The great attraction to him (as he frankly admits) is 
that he can get two or three days' hunting per week. 
Being *' cursed with a competency " (small but sufficient 
for his present wants) he is at present happy enough. 
But in ten years' time I fear the long, gloomy years of a 
life that has missed its way, will begin. Fifty years ago 
he would not have been allowed to choose his course. 
It would have been chosen for him. But now fathers 
of families are sometimes too busy and too much occupied 
by the fierce competition of industrial life, sometimes 
too indolent, sometimes too indulgent to thwart their 
boys' inunature projects when they are entering on the 
threshold of real life. In other words, no discipline has 
been established in the home, because discipline has 



never been thought necessary : and so, when the critical 
moment comes and a firm hand is needed on the one 
side, and the instinctive obedience which is the result of 
wise discipline on the other, the boat drifts instead of 
being steered. The pity of it ! 

Boys are quite conscious that discipline is good for 
them, even if they do not confess it in so many words. 
And it is very rarely that they do not render instinctive 
obedience to it when they first come under it. It is very 
common to see a small boy, who has been the terror of 
his sisters and the despair of foolishly indulgent parents, 
suddenly transformed into a model boy when he goes to 
school. And if you listen to the opinions of boys on the 
members of their school-sta£E, you will soon become 
aware that a popular master is always a strict master. 

We now pass naturally from home discipline to school 
discipline. Anyone who wishes to understand how 
discipline is to be maintained in a school of English boys 
must remember that his boys are immature men. It 
has often been said that the school is a little world. So 
it is, but the inhabitants of that world are only half- 
developed. Like the young of many other animals, 
the young of the human species are exceedingly spor- 
tive, and the art of keeping them in order, so that the 
necessary conditions of teaching them may be obtained, 
largely consists of keeping their sense of fun in proper 
abeyance. The old-fashioned idea of discipline was to 
reduce boj^ to a state of such fear that a pin could be 
heard to drop in the schoolroom during lesson-time. 
The mistake of it was that, when boj^' minds are brought 
into such a state, they are too much numbed to be 
receptive. They are then too torpid to be spontaneous ; 
their work becomes mechanical and unintelligent. They 
are Uke horses which have been too much broken — such 
horses as one sees abroad, but not often in this coos- 
try. Boys are in the best condition for teaching when 
they are just under control. Inexperienced teachen 
are apt to think that if they are quiet, nothing more be 
desired. A greater mistake could not be made. They 
tnay be only watching their opportunity, or they may 
be giving all their attention to some plot rapidly going 
forward, of which the master remains in bhssfail 
ignorance. It is useless to rage at them when you dis- 
cover it. Take it coolly — ^nothing impresses boys more 
than a master who has a cool head. And if their plot is 
of a kind that hurts your feelings, do not heap impce- 
cations on them in your heart as creatures destitute of 
natural feeling. They are not ; no being on earth has a 
warmer or more loyal heart than an English boy when 
you have won it. But he does not wear it on his sleeve, 
and he is extremely careful not to betray his affection to 
the eyes of the world. Being a creature of immatme 
understanding, he is often cruel without knowing it, 
especially to his own species. Woe to the mother's 
spoilt darling if he goes to school and makes a display 
there of pampered conceit or fretful temper I His 
tearful explosions of wrath and wild threats (alternating 
with cries of pain) fill the souls of his new friends with 
unmixed delight. They fed no more pity or com- 
punction than a bird feels for the wrigglings of a wcmn. 
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^ Sometimes in such a ca^esoft-hearted parents have even 
made the mistake oi withdrawing the boy from school 
and having him taught privately, 1 have heard of such 
a boy meeting some of his former schoolfello\^*s at a 
juvenife party, where the teasing was renewed in a 
quiet comer till the victim was rescued by his hostess, 
who aiterwards remonstrated with his tormentors and 
tried to make them feel remorse. In vain, " Oh, did 
he blub ? what a larkS*' was all they said. ^4 foriiori, 
k they will feel small pity for a master who is a *' grown- 
H tip/* and therefore fair game when he gives them an 
■^ opporttinity. Yet one would think that the sufferings 
L of son^ masters"-especially foreign masters— would 
■ soften hearts of stone. The first maxim to be remem- 
r bered by anyone beginning work as a schoohnaster is 
principiis ohsia — don't let your boys begin to get out of 
hand. Look at it from the boys* point of view. Why 
sbcTuld the master who has had a cockroach put into his 
pocket be almost insane with rage ? He had passed 
over a series of wroug-doings, of which this was the 
dimax, without serious remonstrance. 

Supposing, however, that you understand all this, 
[ and know how to repr^s, by the exercise of tact and 
la>minon.sense and knowledge of boy- nature, any undue 
lebuUitions of high spirit, there are still certain dangers 
to be avoided. The boys may become dreamy, and 
only go through their work in the most mechanical and 
1 perfunctory way — ^merely *' keeping their seats down/' 
las the Americans say. Nothing is ever learnt in that 
[state of mind. They must be roused. Some change 
) should be made— or you may tell them a story to illus- 
trate the lesson. Rouse them strongly, if possible — even 
I if it should be necessary to put on the curb immediately 
* aiterwards. 

A \TOe discipUnarian will always avoid wearying boys 

unnecessarily. Nothing brings out the tiresome element 

Lin boy-nature so certainly as wearisomeness. It is 

Hreally quite heroic in their ey^ to make some out- 

^rageous diversions when things are getting very dull and 

dree. That is why disciphne is often more difficult to 

maintain at the end of term. The bo)^ feel fagged, 

I and the work appears staler than at any other time. So 

^nbey hail with joy anything that ser\^es as a change, 

H&ueb as glaring impudence on the part of one of their 

P number to the master. He, poor man, is probably 

I also weary and anxious for the holidays ; and conse- 

^ q uently less clear-headed and less ready for a fray of 

^Uiis kiiid. Therein lies liis danger. If he loses his head, 

^Bie may make a mistake which will take long to repair. 

^1 I have said that bop always respect a master who 

^pDeeps cool in dealing mth them. I must, however, 

f qualify this by saying that there is one form of cool 

deahng which is not advisable, because it hits them too 

hard :— I mean sarcasm, and holding up boys to the 

ridicule of thdr feUows. There is no doubt that anyone 

who is at aU proficient in the use of this weapon 'can 

make boys fear him. But they will also hate him. They 

kno' ly that it is not fair- play. For he can 

sud. I a premeditated smart saying at them 

li*ithoui ^kvitig them lime to make a retort. 



The Victoria Continuation 
School for Girls in Berlin 

By Eliaabeth Lee 

" Let us not forget that, at the present time, 
all our indastrial occupations must in a very 
large measure pass through the mint of m- 
teUec tual wo rk. ' '■ — ^Ri e h l. 

It is not my intention to relate here the history, or to 
discuss the organisation of the continuation school In 
Germany ; neither shall I enter on the question^ interact- 
ing as it is, of compulsory attendance at the schools, 
I would only state by way of preface that the German 
continuation schools for girls were, in almost every case, 
established not by pedagogic or official bodies, but by 
men and women outside those circles who saw the 
human need for such institutions and the important 
part they had to play in the spread of civilisation, 
especially among the working classes. 

At a first glance most persons are inclined to declare 
that one continuation school is very hke another, and 
always very similar to the technical schooL But a 
closer acquaintance proves that the schools differ 
greatly among themselves and that the aims of continua* 
tion schools are, or should be, essentially different from 
those of technical schools. The chief business of the 
continuation school is general culture, and general 
practical preparation for industrial, domestic, or com- 
mercial employments ; of the technical school, practical 
and professional preparation for all employments re- 
quiring expert technical skill 

The Victoria Continuation School for Girls in Berlin 
the working of which I was, thanks to the kindness of 
Fraulein Margarete Herschke, the Lady-Principal, enabled 
to see,* was opened in 1878 with 147 pupils. It now 
numbers a thousand. From 1881 until her death the 
Empress Frederick took the deepest interest in the 
work and well-being of the school, hence its name, 
Victoria Continuation School, and to her initiative and 
desire to improve the position of German women, the 
school owes much of its success. The executive com- 
mittee includes men and women of distinction interested 
in education and social progress. The school offers 
both day and evening- classes and is attended not only by 
girls leaving the elementary schools who wish to prepare 
themselves for situations, but also by girls from the 
Higher Schools f who will eventually be occupied in the 
household of their mothers, and later in homes of their 

* This article is base*3 prLma.rily oti what I saw and heani myself 
in tlie school. But I ani indebted for some oi my malenal to 
Frikuleia Herschke's admirable Zur Einfuhrung in der Thet>rh und 
die Prax^is der Mudcker-FortbitdunpichuU, a book 1 should hke 
to see translated and in the hand^ of every educatkm committee 
ia the kiagdom^ 

t The calliiigs of the g:ir1s' fathers are very vanotis, and range 
from labourecB and mechamcs to raeml>er9 of the hbcral pro- 
fessions and persona living on their own meani. 
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own. A few of the girls attending the evening-classes are 
already in situations, but the greater number have not 
commenced to earn their living. 

The distinctive feature of the Victoria Continuation 
School is the general rather than the technical character 
of the instruction it offers. It aims, and fully succeeds, in 
combining the humanities with technics. For instance, 
attendance at the " German " lessons is compulsory on 
all the pupils. So far as I know this is not the case in any 
other continuation school, and marks the humanistic 
tendency of the Victoria School, and its two-fold aim of 
cultivating in its pupils both the ideal and the practical. 
The pupil is required to regard " German " as the central 
point of her studies inasmuch as it forms the central 
point of the intellectual side of the education provided 
by this particular school. It does not mean, however, 
that she is to underrate the special technical training 
— domestic, industrial, or commercial — ^she has come to 
the school to acquire. Indeed the ** German" lessons 
will teach her to recognise the high moral value of 
all work properly performed. Opposition to the com- 
pulsory study of German is not infrequent on the part 
of the parent. " I don't want my daughter to be a scholar, 
I want her to be a dressmaker." This from a working 
woman. And the difficulty is just the same with girls 
coming from a high school to learn millinery or art 
needlework. But no exception to the rule is ever made, 
and after the first German lesson, the girls soon begin 
to realise its ethical and culture value. 

A brief description of the method of instruction 
followed in these ** German " lessons may not be without 
interest. It differs wholly from that of the higher 
schools lately described in these columns.* As a rule 
neither rehgion, nor ethics, nor history, nor poUtical 
economy, nor the history of art or Uterature is taught 
in the continuation school. So that it is only in the 
German lessons that the girls can learn something of the 
many-sided interests of humanity in the past and 
the present. The teacher's aim is the elevation of 
the mind, the strengthening of the character, the 
widening of the horizon, the awaking of the feeling 
of social duty. What can better teach young people 
to distinguish between right and wrong, what can better 
inspire them with a love for the good and beautiful, 
than the works of great poets and prose-writers ? 
But along with such ideaJistic aims go the more 
practical ones of enabling the pupils to express them- 
selves easily and well both in speaking and writing, 
to read aloud in such a manner that cultivated persons 
may listen to them with pleasure, to spell correctly. 
The written exercises begin with the Lehenslauf^ a 
thing unknown in this country.f It is followed by the 
filling in of various postal forms ; by letters ; by applica- 
tions for posts, requests for help in obtaining situations, 
memorials to committees, &c. It must be remembered 
that in Germany such negotiations have to be conducted 

* C/. School, January 1906 : " German in German Schools." 
t Every one in Germany applying for a post of any kind must 
furnish a succinct, accurate, and formally drawn-up account of 
his career, from hu» birth up to the moment of the application. 



with the most precise formality. Even in England we 
are sometimes puzzled as to the correct way of compos- 
ing certain formal letters and applications that most 
of us have sometimes occasion to write. None of these 
exercises are written in a copy-book, but always on the 
correct forms, or particular letter paper demanded by 
the occasion, properly folded and addressed. A great 
deal of this work came under my notice, and the ad- 
mirable results were most striking and convincing. 
I have known English girls who, on leaving the 
High School, were quite unable to fill in correctly 
a telegraph form or to write a condse, clear letter 
applying for work. The essay writing, too, differs from 
that of the high schools. Subjects are set from which 
the pupil may make her choice. Sometimes they are 
connected with the reading-lessons in class, sometimes 
they relate to family, conmiunal, or social life, to nature 
and art, to trade and industry, to life in the past or the 
present. Only the slightest hints as to treatment arc 
given. " Help yourself " is the motto of the essay 
class. But if parents, brothers and sisters, friends will 
help, all the better. Books may be consulted, and 
thus the girls may accustom themselves to use the 
free libraries. Among the subjects lately set were: 
"The first day at school, an episode in human life;" 
" The last day at school ; " " Luther as the children's 
friend ; " ** The force of example ; " " How shall I teach 
a child order and punctuality?" Then came such 
themes as the calling of a kindergarten teacher, a sick 
nurse, a clerk, an embroideress — with special refer- 
ence to the following questions — what special talents 
are advisable for the work ? What opportunities for 
preparation does Berlin afford ? What are the pros- 
pects of advancement ? Others dealt with kinder- 
gartens, continuation schools, institutes for the blind 
and the deaf, people's kitchens, in special regard to 
their purpose, history and organisation. The literary 
and historical subjects included, " Frederick Barbarossa 
in history and legend ; " " The results of the war of 
1870-71 ; " ** A picture in the National Gallery 
(Berlin) ; " " The Luther or the Frederick the Great 
memorial in Berlin," while ethical themes such 
as '* Good manners ; " '* Discretion ; " " Taste and 
fashion/' were also set. 

The rule in the reading-lessons is that the pupils 
shall themselves, so far as possible, bring the material. 
Suppose Luther to be the subject of the lesson. The 
class would know something about him from their studies 
either in the elementary or higher school as the case 
might be. By skilful questioning the teacher would 
elicit such knowledge, and Luther's life and career 
would thus be put together by the class. " Well, now, 
we have related Luther's biography, let us see how 
a great poet has told it. Although Luther's life was so 
full, both inwardly and outwardly, one of our poets 
has succeeded in putting his life's history into 
ten 8-lined stanzas. Let us see what moments of it 
the poet has chosen." And then Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer's fine Lutherlied is read. This is followed by a 
historical passage dealing with Luther as the founder 
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of the Gennim elementary school, and by jihort poems 
of Stunn and Heyse connected with Luther, Among 
tbe subjects are the lives of men and women both German 
and forei^ • who have contributed to the world's 
progress, hygiene, public institutions, buildini^s, and 
memorials in Berlin* But the subject is of less import- 
ance than the way in which it is treated, and here again 
no rules can be laid down, all depends upon the genius 
and sympathi^ of the individual teacher. French and 
English are taught, but no pupil is permitted to study 
a foreign language the first year, and then only one. 
The aim is wholly practical, the hterary teaching of the 
high chool, and the technical teaching of the commer- 
cial school are excluded* But as knowledge of a 
foreign language widens the interest from national 
to international, the pupil is taught not onJy 
French and English but France and England, their 
customs and institutions. We seldom hate a people 
whose language we understand, A special kind of 
reader is used which, as Karl Breul puts it in 
his Teaching of modern Foreign Languages (1898}. 
•'should contain only pieces illustrating the life and 
thought of foreign nations in olden and, still more, in 
our own times. The selection should be made ... in a 
spirit of sympathy with foreign excellence and of interest 
in foreign peculiarities." It should aid in the compre- 
hension of foreign ways of thought* Such subjects as 
** A trip from London to Paris ; ** *' A \isit to the 
South of France ;** ** A speech by the Prime Minister 
m the House of Commons ;** ** A visit to the Louvre ; " 
** A reception into the Acad^mie Fran^aise ; " ** A 
visit to Shakespeare's Birthplace, " and so forth would 
be of the highest value. The written work consists of 
translations, dictations (especially on the plan of the 
teacher dictating in German, and the pupil writing in 
French or English as the case may be), and all forms 
of cotrespondence both private and business. I was 
present at a French lesson in which the girls were learning 
the proper way of beginning and ending letters addressed 
to near relations and intimate friends^ and hence through 
all gradations to the president of the school committee 
or the chief of the Bank or mercantile House in which 
the girls might be, or wish to be employed. 

There is httle space left to deal with the practical 
or technical side of the school. That is divided into 
three parts : domestic training ; industrial training ; 
commercial training. The subjects comprise cooking, 
ironing, needlework, useful and ornamental (by hand and 
machine), dressmaking, millinery, cutting-out of under- 
linen ; book-keeping, the general routine of the coundng- 
bouse in banks, warehouses, factories, and mercantile 
houses, shorthand, typewriting; keeping of household 
accounts ; draining, singing, dnU, and gymnastics, 

A lew words may be said about the methods of teach- 
ing one or two of these subjects. 

Much importance is attached to the singing, which is 
choral without accompaniment. Luther's old saying, 

• Wi]li;im WUberfofce. Florence Nightingale, and Mrs. Hemans 
! th6 English biographic oUen cht^sen, 



" Music is the best comfort for a troubled man ; by 
its means the heart is made contented, it is revived, and 
refreshed. Music is a sort of discipline, and makes men 
gentler and kinder^ more moral and more reasonable.*' 
Simple but good music is chosen, chiefly folk, patriotic, 
and children's songs. 

Drill and gymnastics are directed so as to teach 
grace and unanimity of action. How few girls without 
such lessons know how to walk or stand ! 

The purpose of the drawing*dass^ is to train the eye, 
hand, and taste, to cultivate and develop the powers of 
observation and reproduction. All who intend to 
devote themselves to dress-making, millinery, or art 
needlework are advised to take drawing- Perspective^ 
the drawing of common objects^ of costumes, of designs 
for needlework and the transferring of them to the 
material, form the chief subjects of study. 

Although book-keeping properly belongs to the com- 
mercial side, a class is arranged for girls who do not 
intend to become clerks. Every woman is the better 
for understanding how to deal with money, how to 
keep a bank-book and draw a cheque, how to choose an 
investment and so forth. Such knowledge will help 
to make her more law-abiding, more trustworthy, 
and more self -reliant. 

No questions are asked about a girl's religion, and 
there are no Sunday classes as in many of the continuation 
schoos. But social evenings are held on Sundays 
when reading, recitation, acting, music, dancing, and 
various games form the entertainment. Excursions 
into the country and visits to museums under guid- 
ance of the teachers are also occasionally indulged in. 

In 1898 a course of study for women desiring to train 
as teachers in continuation schools was founded, and 
has been extremely successful. It extends over three 
years and is divided into four parts : 

L Lectures on general subjects, including the theory 
and practice of continuation schools ; * pedagogic 
psychology ; the teaching of political economy ; social 
legislation of the German Empire ; the laws and con- 
stitution of Prussia and of the Empire. 
IL Mercantile course. 

Ill, Industrial course. 

IV< Pedagogic course {including practice in teaching). 

Perhaps this rough and imperfect sketch may afford 
some hints to those occupied in this country in the 
organisation of continuation schools* Conditions in 
England are not altogether the same as in Germany, but 
we may learn one thing from the German : to teach our 
young people only a few things at a time and to teach 
those few things thoroughly, and systematically and 
practically; and from this particular school we may 
learn that technical training need not necessarily exclude 
the humanities. 

• This course \s compulsory 00 &11 stud^nU, 

The Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Oxford haabeen 
awarded to A, H olden, BalUol QjUege, and the Junior to 
A* V. Bilien, of Universjt>' College. 
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Education Day by Day 

At the conferring of Degrees in Trinity College, 
Dublin, two lady undergraduates took their BA. as 
Senior Moderators, one of them. Miss Hanan, having 
obtained first place and a large gold medal in Modem 
History and Political Science. Besides there were 
thirty ladies, chiefly from Cambridge, who took advan- 
tage of the offer of Trinity College to proceed to the 
BA., and about twenty of them also proceeded to the 
M.A. All these lady graduates were afterwards 
entertained in the dining hall of Trinity College, when 
the Provost seized the occasion to explain the history 
of the movement by which degrees had been conferred 
on women. After much agitation, a resolution in 
favour of opening the university to women was carried 
in the Senate by 77 to 11, and a King's letter was obtained. 
The college had, however, been blamed for concessions 
granted to lady students of the Royal University and of 
women's colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, but these 
were only granted temporarily — viz., till 1907, as acts 
of fairness to Irish women and others who desired a 
University Education, but, not being able to obtain 
it at Trinity, had proceeded to the other imiversities, 
and it had not been possible to distinguish between 
Irish and English ladies. Trinity had been attacked 
for discourtesy to Oxford and Cambridge, but both 
these universities had been informed of their action and 
had expressed no disapproval. Trinity had also been 
accused of mercenary motives, but without foundation, 
for they had spent £1,500 on a separate dissecting-room 
alone for ladies, and were intending to spend still more 
on other equipments for them. Foundation scholarships 
would also be established for women who obtained as 
high marks as any male undergraduate to whom, in any 
year, a scholarship was awarded. 

The Board of Education have had under consideration 
the questions connected with the attendance at public 
elementary schools of children under five years of age. 
In view of the many difl&culties which the matter pre- 
sents, it has been decided to reconsider the advisability 
of lajdng before Parliament the Minute which had been 
proposed for modif jdng the system of Grants in respect 
both of children under five and of the other scholars in 
public elementary schools. This decision involves a 
reconsideration by the Board of the manner in which 
some measure of relief can best be afforded to those 
areas where the burden of the education rate is specially 
heavy. 

The Moral Instruction League addressed a series of ques- 
tions to all the Liberal and Labour candidates at the recent 
election. Of one hundred and twenty-seven who replied, 
one hundred and ten expressed themselves definitely in 
favour of the introduction of systematic non- theological 
Moral Instruction (systematic instruction in personal and 
civic duties as part of the secular curriculum) into all 
State-supported schools. They also pledged themselves to 



use their influence, if elected, to secure the introduction 
into the Code of Regulations for Day Schools of such 
instruction as a compulsory subject. Further, sixty-ei^t 
candidates declared themselves definitely in favour of a 
system of purely secular education (induding systematic 
non-theological Moral Instruction) in all State-supported 
schools. Ninety-seven candidates declared against the 
right of entry of religious bodies into schools for the 
purpose of giving denominational theological instruction 
during school hours or at the public expense. Twenty- 
six education authorities (induding six county educa- 
tion authorities), representing over three tiiousand 
schools, have already made provision, or have decided 
to make provision, for systematic non-theological Moral 
Instruction in their schools. The Graduated Syllabus 
of Moral Instruction and Training in Citizenship issued 
by the League has been adopted with slight modifica- 
tions by the Surrey, West Riding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
and other education authorities. 

With the object of encouraging the industrial training 
of girls leaving school, the London County Council is 
offering a Umited number of scholarships affording 
training for two years in dressmaking, upholstery, and 
other skilled trades. The scholarships are open to girls 
who are resident within the Administrative County of 
London, and who will not be less than fourteen and not 
more than sixteen years of age on March 31 next. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from the Executive 
OflScer, Education Department, London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, from whom forms of appUcation 
can be obtained. The last day for receiving applications 
is February 14. 

America has been setting us an example in its method 
of teaching dvic duties to the young, a subject on which 
there is the most appalling ignorance in the case of our 
ordinary schoolboy. Shortly, the scheme is this: a 
school is organised as a dty with a charter, mayor, 
corporation and officials. These manage the rest of 
the inhabitants, make laws, impose penalties and so 
forth, with much success ; and it is claimed that both 
learning and conduct have improved immensely since 
the experiment was started. There is much to be 
said in favour of the scheme. It is certainly the case 
that our citizens learn their duties too late. Whereas 
in impressionable youth (when the mind is enthusiastic 
and the sense of fair dealing is almost intuitive), the seeds 
of good government might easily be sown, it too often 
happens that the process is neglected, and the lesson has 
to be learned, with much grumbling and inconvenience, 
by hard experience in after life. We are moving ahead 
in this direction, we are glad to say ; but a word of 
warning may be needed not to turn our schools into 
political forcing-beds. 

The Scotch Educational Congress at Dunfermline 
was representative of much that is admirable in the 
schools across the border, and most of the discussions 
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were remarkable for the sound sense of the speakers. 
The President opened with a timely warning not to place 
too much trust in method as opposed to matter in the 
work of the school, which it is not inopportune to echo 
here, inasmuch as there has been a tendency to empha- 
sise the importance of training rather beyond its deserts. 
One of the most interesting features of the conference 
was the special session for ladies, which resulted in 
excellent speaking, and some good and practical advice. 
Wewonder if it would not be possible periodically to collect 
under one roof the representative bodies of both male 
and female teachers in England ? It would do much 
good to education, and it is impossible to say which sex 
would benefit most by the interchange of ideas. 

The President of the Board of Education has ap- 
pointed Professor W. W. Watts, M.A., F.R.S., of Bir- 
mingham University, to the Professorship of Geology 
at the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 
vacant by the retirement of Professor Judd. In view 
of the changes in organisation that may be found desir- 
able in the Royal College of Science and the Royal School 
of Mines after the consideration of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the College, it has been 
thought best to make this appointment a temporary 
one. Professor Watts was a Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, from 1888 to 1894, and a member 
of the Geological Survey from 1891 to 1897. He has 
acted successively as Deputy Professor of Geology at 
Leeds, Birmingham and Oxford. At the present time 
he is Assistant Professor of Geology and Professor of 
Geography at the Birmingham University, and is Secre- 
tary of the Geological Society. 

It is good news to hear that the necessity of physical 
training and organised play is being recognised on all 
hands. At a representative meeting of teachers recently 
there was practically no dissentient voice, although a 
variety of methods for carrying it out were advocated 
by the different speakers, the Swedish and Japanese 
systems coming in for most direct approval. So long 
as the principle is granted we need not quarrel about 
details. As an instance of the advance of the doctor's 
influence in schools we may note that the same con- 
ference emphasised the necessity of regular medical 
inspection of children, and protested against the exclu- 
sion of young children from school as a move in the 
wrong direction. We are glad to see that the lady 
who summed up the discussion boldly advocated a good 
game as a necessary supplement to these exercises. 
Children may tolerate fantastic gyrations, but they love 
play ; and this to our mind makes a great deal of 
difference* 

It is all to the good that the study of geography is 
attracting so much interest now, and the battle of 
rival syUaboses rages furiously. What is wanted is 
not, in our opinion, a new method, but teachers who 
undefstand aometliing about the subject. 



Vacancies 

Headmaster, Brighton College. — The Rev. A. F. 
Titherington having resigned, we anticipate that applica- 
tions will be expected, though we have not yet received any 
notice of date, &c. 

Headmaster, Felsted School. — ^Vacancy at Easter. 
Apply H. J. Cunnington, Braintree, Essex. 

Headmaster, Haverfordwest Grammar School. — 
Salary £iSOf with capitation of £2 55. : number of pupils 
last term sixty-nine. Apply before February 17 to J. W 
Phillips, Solicitor, Haverfordwest. 

Headmistress, Preston Girls' High School. — Salary 
£2So, and a capitation of £1 on all pupils above 50. Apply 
before Feb. 5 to W. Davies, 5 Winchley Street, Preston. 

Professor of Physics, East London College. — Salary 
;f40o. Apply before February 8 to J. L. S. Hatton, 
Director of Studies, Mile End Road, E. 

Mr. Alfred Goddard has resigned his position as 
Secretary to the Newcastle Education Committee. 

Headmistress, Red Maids' School, Bristol. — Salary 
;(20o, with board and residence. Under forty, and on column 
B. Apply before February 20 to F. W. Newton, St. 
Stephen's Street, Bristol. 

Mathematical Mistress (chiefly). — Salary ^Jiio or ;fi20. 
Apply Headmaster, Pontypridd Intermediate School. 

Headmaster, Mixed School, Pendleton. — Salary £160. 
Apply Director of Education. 

Assistant Woman Graduate, Storey Institute, Lan- 
caster. — Salary ;f 100. 

Certificated Head Mistress. — Salary £6$, with board, 
&c. Girls' Industrial School, Northumberland Terrace, 
Everton, Liverpool. 

Master of Method, Grey College, Bloemfontein. — 
Salary £2So. Resident. Apply Secretary, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Stephen's House, S.W. 

Mathematical Mistress, Oldbury Secondary School, 
Worcester. — Salary ;£i 1 5. 

Assistant Master, St. George's Secondary School, 
Bristol. — Botany, Physiology, Ac. ;fi30, rising to £170. 
Apply Guildhall, Bristol. 

Assistant Master. — Salary £gs, with extra payments 
for University distinctions, &c. Apply E. M. Hance, 
Education Office, Liverpool 

Mathematical Master, Crewe Secondary School. — 
Salary begins £ 1 2a Apply H. D. Struthers, Education Office. 

Assistant Mistress (B.A. preferred) Waterloo 
Secondary School. — Salary £8$ to ;£i20. Apply J. 
Rennie, Education Office, Oldham. 



Appointments 



Dr. Louis Cobbett to be Professor of Pathology, and 
Mr. L. T. O'Shea Professor of Applied Chemistry, in the 
University of Sheffield. 

Mr. H. a. Wilson to be Professor of Physics in King's 
College, London. 

Mr. N. K. Stephen to succeed the late Mr. E. W. Howson 
at " Druries," Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Miss A. M. Herbert to be Science Mistress at the Blue 
School. Wells. 

Mr. W. W. Exell to be Headmaster of Atherstone 
Grammar School. 

Mr. C. W. Hall to be Principal of Widnes Secondary 
School and Pupil-teacher Centre. 
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Religious Education in 
Secondary Schools 

By J. L. Paton, M.A. 

The religious question, as a "question,'* has as yet 
no existence in our secondary schools, and no one but 
a deliberate mischief-maker would wish to raise it. 
But the religious question in another and a deeper 
sense is always with us : it is the bedrock on which 
all education worthy of the name is based ; and, 
inasmuch as the new system of public control in 
secondary education threatens to raise in our secon- 
dary schools the same thorny controversies that have 
" sown rancours in the vessel of our peace " as 
regards the primary schools, it is as well to think out 
our position clearly, to know where we stand and 
be prepared. 

In the first place, it will be well to make clear what 
we mean by the term religion. There is a story in 
Quintin Hogg's life of a young Roman Catholic who 
came to him, wishing to join the Polytechnic, 
" But," he said, " I do not wish to change my reli- 
gion." " Nor do I want to change your religion," 
was Quintin Hogg's reply, " I want your religion to 
change you." The religion of a school should be not 
a matter of outward rite nor verbal formulary which 
a child can practise and can change without any 



inward change resulting. A mechanical perfecticm 
in these things it would be easy to attain, and it 
would be useless when attained, if it stood alone. 
This is the worship which, in Isaiah's day, went 
hand in hand with wickedness. It is the religion 
which a child may change, but it does not change the 
child. And yet, when we speak of " religious educa- 
tion," this is what ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred imderstand by the term. The words of 
Thomas k Kempis were never more needed than 
they are to-day : '* Oh, if men bestowed as much 
labour in the rooting out of vices, and planting in of 
virtues, as they do in the raising of controversies, 
neither would there be so much hurt done, nor so 
great scandal be given in the world.** 

What is true of the child must apply a forHcri to 
the teacher. If the atmosphere and influence of a 
school is to be in this sense religious, the teachers 
must be in this inward sense religious men. Whether 
lay or clerical, their work must be to them " a cure 
of souls," they must be an unordained ministry. 
That they should be such, no tests, no regulations 
or ordinances of any public body can secure : doc- 
trinal tests are more likely to operate adversely, 
they are more likely to produce an abundant crop 
of those finished hypocrites who, according to 
Pusey's definition, " have the truth of God in their 
mind but are without the love of God in their heart." 
Again, if men and women of this religious inward- 
ness cannot be secmred by any system of doctrinal 
tests, no more can they be secured by any prescribed 
curriculimi of religious instruction. However care- 
fully prescribed and strictly supervised, the best 
religious instruction, when given by a "secular" 
teacher, will have an influence on the child that is 
secular and, in the real sense of the term, anti- 
religious. It would be better, if the choice were 
forced upon us, to have purely secular instruction 
given by religious men and women, than the most 
carefully thought-out religious instruction given by 
men and women who were secular, or religious merely 
for the purposes of their profession. The ultimate 
lesson that each teacher teaches is himself : when all 
else is forgotten, that remains. Young Tom Brown 
as he sate in Rugby Chapel could not understand 
much of Dr. Arnold's sermons, but he felt that here 
was a man terribly in earnest about higher things. 
He could not understand what it was he said, bat 
he did understand the man himself. It is needful to 
insist on this point, even at the risk of being weari- 
some, because, like all the great vital processes of 
humanity, like the functions of digestion and repro- 
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duction, like the love of wife and kindred, so religion 
is secretive ; it does not come much to utterance, but 
its power is not unconscious because unexpressed, 
and is all the greater because it operates below the 
surface of the life. 

It is evident, therefore, that religious teaching, 
in the true sense of the term, is not a thing which 
can be tacked on to the rest of the syllabus or de- 
tached from it at will. It is not like science, or 
manual training — a separate subject. If it means 
anything at all, it is the background, the suppressed 
premiss of all teaching, the pervasive and informing 
spirit of the whole life of the school society. A boy 
may come with a note from his father requesting 
that he be withdrawn from school prayers and from 
divinity lessons, and the request may be granted ; 
the boy may be withdrawn from the religious in- 
struction, and even the religious worship of the 
school, but he cannot be withdrawn, save in a very 
fractional degree, from the religious influence of the 
school and the religious education so far as it affects 
the shaping of his manhood. 

If this is the right conception of religious educa- 
tion, it is not possible to bring forward any cut-and- 
dried scheme for its realisation. Like every great 
question of the school, it is a matter of society as a 
whole — the roots of it go down to the deepest springs 
of our national life. But two or three specific points 
are clear. First, in the appointment of staff the 
choice is limited ; at the present time more limited 
than ever. The best hope for the religious education 
of the future lies in securing a sufficiency of religious 
teachers. A schoolmaster has not infrequently a good 
deal to say in determining the calling of his pupil : es- 
pecially will this besowhere the boy thinksof becoming 
a teacher himself . In such a case the parent almost 
necessarily consults the teacher. Here the teachers 
of to-day can do much towards securing for the future 
men and women who have in them " the root of the 
matter." Training colleges can do still more : the 
tone which Principals instil into their colleges, or 
Professors of education into the students of their 
department, is of infinite importance for the schools 
of the future. As the Knights of the Round Table 
went out, bearing all of them more or less distinct the 
image of the king, so the teachers of the future will 
bear more or less distinct the impress of that training 
which gave them their first ideas of what education 
meant and how to impart it. Again, it is essential 
that in the school itself there should be unity of 
spirit, and the present arrangement of our new 
municipal secondary schools, whereby the appoint- 



ment of the staff rests with a committee, and not, as 
in the older secondary schools, with the headmaster, 
is bound in its working to impair this unity of spirit. 
It is for the committee to see that they get the right 
man as headmaster, and to get rid of him if he is not 
the right man. They cannot have too intimate a 
knowledge of the candidates from whom they choose 
him, but it is absurd to suppose that they are able 
to have anything Uke intimate knowledge in every 
appointment they make on the staff. The thing is 
not physically possible, and they are much less likely 
to make their headmaster realise his deeper respon- 
sibility if they insist on relieving him of what is the 
most important duty in connection with it. One 
would have thought the recent history of the City 
of London School would be a sufficient warning 
against a pitfall like this. If the school is one which 
draws its scholars from homes of different religious 
professions, it should be the headmaster's special 
care to see that, so far as possible, all these different 
phases of religious belief are represented on the staff 
— High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, Free 
Church, and, if there is a considerable proportion of 
Hebrew boys, also a Jew. The important thing with 
boys, as any headmaster knows, is not what label a 
man has attached to him, but that he be in himself 
earnest and sincere. It is only fire can kindle fire. 

So much for the right teacher — when he is once 
secured, the rest follows almost as a matter of course. 
As to the curriculum, the religious instmction of 
secondary schools is based on the book which, as 
Dr. Stanley Hall shows, all modem pedagogy goes 
to prove is the greatest and best of moral text-books 
— the Bible. No syllabus of the Moral Instruction 
League is likely to displace it, no such syllabus is 
needed to supplement it. The ingenuous people 
who think that humanity can hoist itself by its own 
waistband may seek deliverance in a text-book 
which disowns the supernatural. The important 
thing is to differentiate the Bible-lesson from all 
others. The Bible should never be treated as a text- 
book to be crammed under fear of punishment — 
indeed, punishment should, as far as may be, 
eliminated from the Scripture lesson. This lesson 
ought to have a special interest of its own, and be the 
opportunity, more than any other, of human contact 
between teacher and taught. Instead of the least 
capable teacher being put on to teach Scripture, as 
is the case in some Continental schools where there 
are separate teachers for separate subjects, the 
Scripture lesson is the one which needs the best and 
most stimulating teaching which the school can 
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command : this lesson, above all, must be alive. 
Bible teaching will not exclude denominational 
teaching : in all boarding schools it co-exists with 
the confirmation classes, but it is advisable in school 
to have as few dividing lines as possible. Prof. Rein 
has pointed out this failure of the Simultanschulen 
in Germany, and therefore we are justified in asking 
the parents who send their children to a secondary 
school to make provision outside the school for all 
Denominational instruction. 

What is of more importance to us teachers is to 
see that the arrangements and discipline of the 
school are moral. Discipline is the inculcation of 
right habit and right incUnation. As Robert Hall 
points out, conduct takes its colour more from ac- 
quired habit than a conscious and deliberate regard 
to the conception of the greatest good : the summum 
bonum is not always definitely set before our eyes. 
** It is only on great occasions the mind awakes to 
take an extended survey of her whole course. . . . 
The actions of each day are, for the most part, links 
which follow each other in the chain of custom. 
Hence, the great effort of practical wisdom is to 
imbue the mind with right tastes, affections, and 
habits ; the elements of character, the masters of 
action."* This is the philosophic basis of those 
minutiae of conduct which youth is so apt to resent, 
and on which teachers must firmly insist. Order is 
Heaven's first law : any class-room, or any school 
which is not orderly, is an object lesson in lawlessness, 
is a place of irreligious education. Accuracy, the 
cause of so many tears, is a duty to truth in small 
matters. The way a boy tackles a problem or a 
composition is part of his attitude to life : a boy's 
Latin prose is frequently a good photograph of his 
inward self. If he is shifty, superficial, cowardly in 
the way he tackles a piece of school work, he is 
preparing for shiftiness, superficiality, cowardliness 
in commerce, professional life, poUtics, or religion. 
And it is the function of religious education to make 
him otherwise. 

But it is not only, or chiefly, the class-room which 
determines habit. More powerful is the silent un- 
spoken spirit of the school society, the tone and 
the standard which it adopts. The art of good 
living in its earlier stages, it has been said, is an art 
of wise defences. There is no defence so strong as 
the atmosphere of a society which admires right and 
noble things and detests wrong and ignoble things. 
Says an old man in a book recently published, 
looking back on the time when, at nine years of age, 

♦ Robert Hall, Modern Infidelity Considered. 



he went to work in the rough life of the potteries, 
'' Amid all these unfriendly and perilous circum- 
stances the influence of the Sunday school stood me 
in good stead. It was not so much that I understood 
all the evil about me, and saw into its baleful depths, 
as that I had an inward influence which gave me an 
opposite bias."* It is to the creation of this opposite 
bias that everything in a school should conspire— 
the games, the monitor-systems, the school societies, 
the singing and music, the very pictures on the walls 
and the system of distinctions and rewards. Nothing 
is insignificant, for we cannot teU how soft the 
touches are that mould " the hidden man of the 
heart." But the most important factor of all, if I 
may return to what I started with, the one thing 
needful, without which all the rest is sounding 
brass, is the human factor that controls. The person- 
ality of the teacher tinges morality with emotion and 
makes it religious. And it is not so much what the 
teacher teaches about religion as what he has of 
religion in himself. He may cheapen high spiritual 
things if he speaks of them too much. It is not 
what he teaches about the Divinity of Christ, but 
the amount of that divinity which he embodies in 
his Ufe ; not what he says about the Incarnation, but 
the measure of the Incarnation which he himsdf 
represents. " It is not," as an old saint hath it, 
"what we say to the children about God, but what 
we say to God about the children." 

Current Thought on 
Education 

Education and Physique 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

The desire to substitute deliberately chosen scientific 
methods for the haphazard traditions which at present 
so largely dominate our educational practice, has been a 
significant feature of recent discussions on Uie physical 
aspects of school work. One of the most striking facts 
brought out in the report of the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration (Cd. 2175) was the 
almost total absence of reliable data as to the physical 
condition of the population as a whole, or even of any 
section of it. The Committee urge that all chiUben 
should be weighed, measured, and have their eyesi^^t 
tested at least twice during their school life. This 
recommendation has since received the support of 
various authorities, and at the annual meeting of the 
Headmasters' Association a motion was passed askbv 
* When I wms m Child, by Uk did Potter. (Methuen.) 
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aard of Education to deroand from all secondary 
s periodical reports oo the ph^^ical development 
sir boys. It is to be hoped that the medical 
tion of defective children in all classes of schools 
so soon be made compulsory, but it must be borne 
ad that the ascertainment of a physical defect, 
k^en its notification to the parent, will not neces- 

involve its satisfactory treatment. Of the 
M measures suggested by the Committee some, 
m better feeding of school children, can hardly be 
1 out by the schools themselves ; others faO within 
oraice of ordinary school work. This is the case, 
stance, with the recommendation that all girls 
i go through a practical course of training in 
■y, hygiene, and domestic economy. The failure 
,h elementary and secondary schools to give the 
>f knowledge necessary to the Haustrau has been 
ibject of frequent comment. In the January 
a: of the Independent Review an interesting article 
rhe Mothers of the Future," by Edith Deverell 
a, urges the necessity of a complete reform in our 
t methods of teaching housecraft. What is 
1 is a system of schools and classes on the lines of 
omestic Science Day School of London, or Miss 
^s school in Liverpool- ** The schools should 
I grants from, and be inspected by, the Board of 
tion, A central school of household management 
ygieae in London in connection, if possible, with 
^ndon University — and another in connection 
L North of England University— are immediately 
ary as pioneer schools, and would be established 
f moderate endowment were forthcoming. It is 
ional necessity ; a magnihcent opportunity for 
thropy." 

ther point in the report, the insufficient sleep 
y allowed to children of the lower classes, has been 
It into prominence in connection with boys of 
*r class. In the Times for December 21 appeared 
r stgned by fifteen of the leading medical authorities 
\ oountry on the importance of longer hours of 
%t public schools. *' It is held," say the writers, 
lose who have paid special attention to the subject, 
L minimum of nine hours of unbroken rest in 
er, and nine and a half in winter, is needed by the 
f6 boy of from thirteen to sixteen.*' This is more 
s gemeraUy arranged for in boarding schools. In a 
read before the association of Medical Officers of 
Is last May, Dr, T. D. Acland stated that he had 
led statistics from forty Enghsh public schools, 
hat only five allowed the amount of sleep necessary 
e pr^ervation of the boy's mental and physical 
es. The letter has given rise to an interesting 
sioiL in the Times and elsewhere, in which, among 

things, early school before breakfast has been 
inned. The question has also been discussed both 
t Headmasters* Conference and the Headmasters* 
ation ; the former body, with characteristic 
D, refused to commit themselves to any action, 
Wg referred the matter to their Council for careful 
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But of al! the questions relating to physical development 
at school, that of organised physical training has aroused 
the greatest interest- The importance of such training 
from the hygienic point of view was the subject of an 
address by Colonel Fox, Inspector of Physical Training 
to the Board of Education, at a conference of teachers 
on January 6, Colonel Fox advocated the adoption of 
the Ling system of gymnastic exercises, which he 
believed would produce a striking change in the health 
and morals of the rising generation. The exercises 
would not take the place of games, but would prove 
a most valuable supplement to them. He asserted 
that in aU countries a movement in favour of gymnas- 
tics had invariably been coincident with a wave of 
patriotism. 

However this may have been in the past, it is certainly 
true of the present movement in England* Largely, 
but by no means entirely, owing to the earnest advocacy 
of Lord Roberts, the view is rapidly gaining ground that 
organised physical exercises of a military character, 
combined with rifle shooting, should, as a measure of 
national defence, be introduced into the curriculum of 
all schools. In a speech on December 7, at Newcastle* 
on-Tyne, Lord Roberts spoke of three measures as being 
in his opinion essential to the safety of the Empire: 
the inculcation of a deeper feeUng of patriotism amongst 
boys and girls at school ; the inclusion of some military 
training in the curriculum of all state-aided schools ; 
and the establishment of cadet corps in all secondary 
schools. At the annual meeting of the assistant Masters' 
Association he further developed his scheme, urging 
that rifle shooting should be regarded as a sport attractive 
in itself and fit to take its place among inter-house 
competions. This point of view is emphasised by Mr* 
C, B. Fry, in the January number of his magazine, m 
which he writes on **The Blot on British Games," m., 
that "' not one of our games or popular sports has in any 
degree a martial character/' It is to the national love 
of sport that he would appeal in order to convert the 
English people into a nation of marksmen. The prac- 
tical military value of such school training is estimated 
very highly by Lord Egerton of Tatton in the January 
Empire Review, 

But apart altogether from the question of national 
defence, it is becoming widely recognised that more 
systematic attention should be given, both in our primary 
and secondary schools, toquestions of health and physique, 
and this not least for the sake of the moral effect pro- 
duced by the desire to be physically fit* '* The interest 
a lad acquires in physical fitness," says Mrs. Bagot of 
the boys in her club, ** instinctively weans him from 
idleness and temptation to drink, while teaching the 
roughest to box gives them a chivalrous sense of obliga- 
tion to the weak." The same principle holds good for 
boys belonging to other social strata. " Neither," 
said Socrates, ** are the two arts of music and gymns^tic 
really designed, as is often supposed, the one for the 
training of the soul, the other for the training of the 
body. The teachers of both have in view chiefly the 
improvement of the soul/' 
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The Engineering of 
School Buildings 

By Sydney F. Walker 

INTRODUCTORY 

With schools, as with every other industry — and after 
all, keeping school is the greatest of industries — the 
requirements are becoming greater and greater as time 
goes on. Whether the modem schoolboy is, as we are 
so often told, a different being from his predecessor of 
thirty and fifty years ago, or not, the demands made 
in his name by those who are responsible for launching 
him in life are very much greater than the demands of 
the parents of his predecessors. And it is not only in 
the matter of what is put into his mind, for which the 
great demands are made ; the requirements for what 
may be termed his physical comfort are also enormously 
greater than in the days when those who now have the 
government of schools in one form or another were 
themselves schoolboys. The temperature of the school- 
room is no longer a matter of indifference, and it is no 
longer considered a good thing to harden boys by 
exposing them to large changes of temperature. The 
air the schoolboy breathes in his class-room, and in 
his dormitory, are also no longer matters of indifference. 
Not only must the temperature of class-room and 
dormitory receive attention, but the composition of the 
atmosphere the schoolboy breathes must also conform 
to certain regulations. The percentage of carbonic 
acid present in the atmosphere must not exceed a 
certain very small figure at any time. Sanitation, also, 
which in the days of our fathers too frequently was 
non-existent, is now very much to the fore, and the 
modem school of all classes must rigidly conform to the 
latest standard of a science which is itself continually 
advancing, as its pioneers make new and important dis- 
coveries. In the matter of food, also, in boarding- 
schools, the modem schoolboy demands a very different 
diet, and a very different preparation of it, from 
that which was considered good enough in a great 
many instances in the past. In the matters of 
bathing and general lavatory arrangements the pro- 
vision of days gone by and the present time are very 
different. It is no longer thought that all has been done 
in the way of teaching boys to swim when they have 
been marched to the river, if in the country, or to the 
nearest public-swimming bath, if in the town, and fiung 
into the water. Those who have the responsibility 
for the modem schoolboy demand that he shall be 
provided with a swimming-bath, warmed to a comfort- 
able temperature in winter, that he shall be taught to 
swim, and that he shall have every convenience that 
the most modem lavatoiy can supply. And a little 
consideration will show that this last requirement is but 
right and just, seeing that in every large town the 
working man is provided with a swimming bath, com- 



fortably warmed when required, with the water c(m- 
stantly changed and well aerated, and endowed with 
every possible freshening quality ; and that he is also 
in many towns provided with almost luxurious bathing 
establishments at nominal cost. 

And while the requirements are increasing almost 
daily, the amounts which those who are responsible 
for the up-bringing of boys are prei>ared to pay to 
those who undertake the work for them, are not increas- 
ing in anything like the same proportion. Hence it 
follows that headmasters and governing bodies of 
schools are being continually harassed, on the one hand 
by the increasing educational requirements, and even 
more so on the other hand by the necessity for improved 
physical conditions, while the money to provide them 
is not always easily visible. The public school is only 
one of sevc^ institutions which are feeling the same 
pinch. The modem hotel, the modem hospital, and 
other institutions are quite as increasingly exacting in 
their requirements as the modem school. And to all 
there is one source of relief, the adoption of engineeenng 
appliances. The engineer, where he is allowed to do 
so, can perform in a great many instances the equiva- 
lent of making two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. The period during which the requirements of 
the school have been so rapidly increasing has also 
been a period of very rapid advance in engineering 
science. It is hardly too much to say that engineering 
practice, particularly in so far as it refers to domestic 
requirements, has been revolutionised during the last 
thirty years. Engineering itself has undergone during 
that period one of those silent revolutions that are 
so common in the history of commercial life. The 
engineer of to-day is a very different man from his 
predecessor of thirty years ago. The mechanic of to-day 
is also a very different man from his predecessor of tl4 
same period. Every branch of engineering has made 
enormous strides during the past thirty years. As 
readers of School need hardly be reminded, electrical 
engineering has led the way, and it has not only led, 
it has pointed the way, and every other branch of 
engineering has followed its lead, while new branches 
have sprung into being. Cold storage, for instance, 
which was sdmost unknown thirty years ago, and which 
is to-day performing such a beneficent part in the 
feeding of large nmnbers of the community, has been 
pressed into the service of hotels, hospitals, and other 
institutions, and will be found, the writer believes, 
of great value in boarding-schools. The cold store 
enables a caterer to be independent of the market, to 
take advantage of favourable opportunities, and to guard 
against waste. The ability to produce low temperatures, 
also, joined with the ability to produce high temperatures, 
enables those who are responsible for the health of large 
bodies of human beings, whether they be boys and giib, 
hospital patients, or hotel guests, to guard against 
several of the most insidious forms in which disease 
presents itself. It is well known that many of the most 
serious epidemics to which large schools have been 
exposed, and which have led to serious- pecuniary loss 
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the miavoidable break in the continuity 
!iave been traced to impure milk. It has 
ihown to be, unfortunately, very difficult to guard 
it the ifitroductjon of the bacilli of certain diseases 
jh the medium of the milk supply- The large 
Campanies which supply London and the large 
^cercise the greatest care, commencing with the 
itself upon which the cows feed, and continuing 
Lip to the retail shop at which the milk is sold, and 
' can in which it is delivered to the consumer, and 
i spite of all their precautions, epidemics have arisen 
ha%*e be^n traced to such causes as some of the 
drinking water from a stream which ran past 
age where fever was present. But with the ability 
^duce comparatively high and comparatively low 
Eratur^, the caterer is armed with a weapon which 
^dUus can evade. In addition, when cases of 
ion unfortunately do occur in a school, it is of great 
Iftnce to be able, quickly and certainly, to disinfect 

tes, bedding, &c,, that have been used by the 
without incurring great expense or going 
sat trouble, and without the necessity for whole- 
estruction. The laundry problem also is one that 
necessarily force itself upon the attention of all 
aave to provide large numbers of human beings 
changes of raiment. Modem clothes washing, 
,, is a different thing from that of thirty years ago* 
ps in no branch of engineering has better work 
ioiie, and in no branch have the underlying princi- 
ipon which all engineering is based, been used to 
■ advantage than in laundry machinery. In the 
m laundry steam from a boiler, combined in some 
with other sources of power such as an electric 
It from the town service, performs all the work that 
one. and is done still to a certain extent, by the old 
washerwoman. Modem laundry apparatus washes, 
S, and dries, more thoroughly and more quickly 
Jie most vigorous washerwoman could ever ho]ie to 
der the best conditions. It also irons and finishes 
iectly, when required, as a Parisian blanchisseuse. 
ihe series of articles to which this is an introduction, 
riter proposes to deal as fully as space wiO allow 
he different methods by which the different objects 
srated are attained. He proposes to explain, 
y, the simple laws which govern all engineering 
Lnces, to show their application in the different 
attis which he will d^cribe, and show also how 
tnies may be effected in the running of schools 
eir use. There are several methods of providing 
il the requirements that have been mentioned. 
warming school- rooms, for instance, there is 
jta-honoured cheerful fireplace, which is so warm 
He is close to it, and so cold when at a distance, 
Hd which big boys always congregate, and which 
P^s rarely ^et a sight of except when they are 
5g or making toffee for big boys. There is the 
class of stoves for the warming of rooms which 
been developed from American heating practice, in 
the fuel is self-feeding, and in which not only heat 
>ray is studied. 



There is again a large class of fire-grates in which a 
current of air is driven into the room after being warmed 
by its passage round the flue. There are also the large 
number of different apparatuses which go by the generic 
name of radiator, in which hot water, steam, and elec- 
tricity are employed to send out heat waves into the 
rooms they are to warm. There are the combinations of 
radiators with ventilation, where the external air is led 
in over or through some form of radiator, and is led out 
again from another part of the room. And lastly there 
is the method known as the " Plenum** system, about 
which there has been so much controversy, in which the 
air is cleaned, dried, cooled, warmed, moistened, &c., de- 
livered into each room that is to be warmed or cooled ; and 
ventilated, at a pre-arranged temperature, and at a velo- 
city which does not create draughts, and led out again into 
the atmosphere at another part of the building. 

In the matter of lighting also, there are a large number 
of possible methods. It need hardly be said that the hght- 
ing of the modem school is as important, if not more so, 
than its wanning and ventilation. Modern oculists tell 
us that a great many of the headaches from which many 
of us suffer, especiaDy those who study, are due to imper- 
fa:t light. In every town of even moderate size, and in 
even many large villages, those who are responsible for 
the lighting of school buildings have the choice of town's 
gas and electrical current- Electricity has advanced 
in the matter of lighting, especially for large public 
institutions, by leaps and bounds within the l^t twenty 
years, but at the present time there is a fierce struggle 
going on betw^een electricity and gas, while petroleum 
is also making a strong effort to re-enter the arena. 

Gas of the present day is a very different thing from the 
gas that was in common use at the time of the Electrical 
Exhibition of 1882. Then gas was very bad, and very 
dear. Since then the able men who are at the head 
of the gas industry have put their house in order, and the 
gas of to-day is very much cheaper, very much better, and 
gives a very much larger return in light for each cubic 
foot that is consumed. At the Glasgow Exhibiton in 
1901 portions of the grounds were allotted to the elec- 
tric arc light, to the Welsbach incandescent gas*mantle 
supplied with what is known as high pressure gas, and to 
a system of compressed oil gas* For practical purposes 
there was very little to choose in the degree of illumina- 
tion of the grounds between the three, though according 
to the present writer's measurements the actual light 
given by the arc lights was about thirty per cent more 
than that given by the high-pressure gas, and about 
twice that given by petroleum vapour under pressure. 
In addition to the gas and electrical service from the 
town supply, every school of any size can employ 
acetylene gas, and it can generate its own electricity 
either by the aid of a steam engine and boiler, by the 
aid of a gas engine supplied with town's gas, or by gas 
produced on the premises, and again by the aid of engines 
driven by petroleum* All of these have their advan- 
tages and disadvantage, which the writer hopes to 
detail as fully as space will allow, and as clearly as he 
is able. He proposes to give the costs of working of 
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all these and of the other apparatus he has named, as 
far as they are available, and to point out how economies 
may be effected by combining two or more apparatuses. 
Thus, where steam is employed for generating elec- 
tricity, the exhaust steam from the engine, which is still 
possessed of a large proportion of the heat that was 
delivered to it in the boiler, can be used for heating 
water for domestic purposes and for the heating by 
radiators which has been mentioned, either by the 
direct use of the steam in the radiators, or indirectly 
by heating the water which heats the radiators. Cook- 
ing was mentioned incidentally above. Modem cooking, 
where large numbers are catered for, is a very different 
matter to old-time cooking. Steam enters very largely 
into the process in various forms. Large vessels, in 
which vegetables, for instance, are cooked, are heated by 
steam passing through jackets surrounding them. Steam 
ovens play a very large part in the modem kitchen. It 
is now also quite practicable to keep viands hot for as 
long as may be desired, by means of hot plates and hot 
cupboards, and not only that, but it is also perfectly 
practicable to keep meals warm in transit, say, to the 
sick ward, by a simple arrangement of electric currents. 

The writer hopes to deal with the whole of the above 
as explained. 

Higher Elementary Schools 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

The recent discussion on higher elementary schools 
at the annual meeting of the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters affords a curious instance of the con- 
fusion that arises from the want of precise titles and 
definitions when describing different grades and types 
of education. Hitherto the term " secondary," has been 
loosely applied to any school other than elementary, 
irres|>ectivc of the professional or technical character 
of its curriculum. This the Board of Education at- 
tempted to rectify by insisting that no school should be 
regarded as "secondary," unless the instmction were 
general, free from specialisation, complete in itself, and 
carefully graded. Forgctfulness of this can alone explain 
the opposition of the headmasters to the regulations 
for higher elementary schools. A fear was expressed 
that the establishment of such schools would cause 
serious overlapping, and the Board was urged not to 
sanction any school of the kind in areas already supplied 
with secondary schools. The higher elementary school, 
however, bears no relation to the secondary school, it 
ser\'es a totally distinct purpose, and has its own sepa- 
rate organisation. It is intended solely for those whose 
school career may be prolonged beyond the elementary 
stage, but must from the circumstances of their parents 
terminate at the fifteenth or sixteenth year, whose 
livelihood will depend upon some form of manual em- 
ployment, and who do not require the extended general 
education which it is the function of the secondary school 
to provide. It comes to fill a gap, and should not enter 



into competition with any existing institution. In so 
far as schools, wrongly designated as " secondary," 
are covering the ground now marked out for the higher 
elementary school, no additional provision is needed, 
but these schools should in future be called what they 
are in fact, "technical," or occasionally, "trade" 
schools. In no sense can they claim to be " secondary " 
schools, nor would they be so considered anywhere oot 
of England. In small towns, where a hybrid secondary 
school may be already in operation, its conversion into 
a higher elementary school would probably be an ad- 
vantage, unless there were some appreciable demand 
for genuine secondary education. 

In framing the regulations for higher elementary 
schools the Board appears to have had in view schools 
of the type of the ecoles primaires suphrieures of France. 
The course is of the same duration — ^three years— and 
the instruction must be directed to the future occupa- 
tions of the scholars. They are not " trade" or " i^)- 
fessional " schools, since they do not provide specific 
training in any particular branch of commerce (x 
industry, but they give the pupil some technical know- 
ledge of the principles which underlie all skilled work- 
manship. A lad who has had the advantage of attend- 
ing one of these schools may not at the age of fifteen 
command the same wages as the one who goes to a 
factory straight from the elementary school, but in a 
very few years the positions will be reversed. This fact 
was clearly illustrated in an American diagram displayed 
by Dr. Reynolds in his address at the Manchester 
Technological School last autumn. In the French 
schools the instruction is general, being a continuation 
of elementary school subjects for the first year, after 
which the pupils proceed to one of the following sections 
according to the wishes of their parents, and with due 
regard to their own inclinations and aptitude : 

(i) Commercial. — In this section prominence is given 
to book-keeping, modem languages, shorthand, and 
commercial geography. 

(2) Industrial. — ^For this a workshop is provided, and 
the instruction is characterised by more mathematics and 
technical drawing, as well as by manual work in metal and 
wood. There is no idea of teaching, or even preparing for, 
any particular trade. The aim is to develop sldlfulness 
of hand and eye, and general acquaintance with the 
common properties of wood and iron. 

(3) Agricultural. — Very Uttle drawing and more 
instruction in natural sciences and in ma pti^l occupa- 
tions bearing upon soil culture. The lessons on the 
theory of natural and physical sciences are supfdemented 
by practical work, and by experiments carried out by 
the pupils themselves. At the Paris Exhibition of 1900, 
three hundred iccUs primaires superieures were repr^ 
sented, including those for girls, in which the instructioD 
happily now tends more and more to household manag^ 
ment, and less to commercial or industrial pursuits. 
All the schools are under the Ministry of PubUc Instruc- 
tion, and are differentiated throughoat from koUs 
pratiques, for which the Ministries of Commerce and 
Agriculture are respectively respcmsible. They thos 
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astjtuie a distinct class of school, and no Frenchman 

Duld mistake them for either secondary' or trade schools. 

Wlietber titles like Birmingham, with their vast educa- 

Itiooal equipment, require higher elementary schools, can 

jcmly be determiDed by the circumstances of each locality. 

"7hat the higher elementary school offers may be other- 

fwise provided for, but in the rural districts schools of 

this type have become an urgent necessity^ Scattered 

throughout the country there are thotisands of small 

farmers, \illage tradesmen, superior artizans and 

I labourers, who really value education, and who would 
willingly forego what their children might be earning 
if they could send them for two or three years to a school 
suited to their requirements. The secondary school, even 
hurben it is accessible, does not meet the needs of men in 
^hese ranks of life, and the continuation school is primarily 
lor those who must work during the day. Something dis- 
tinct from the former and superior to the latter is needed, 
and, as has been previously pointed out in these pages, 
KsQiall decayed grammar schools might be remodelled, or 
BconvenienHy situated elementary schools might be ex- 
Bpanded after the pattern of the schools under the Dick 
^Bequest in Scotland so as to give effect to the suggestions 
of Uie Board of Education, The French schools, mf*^/*s 
^muiandis, supply a good model, and their commercial, 
[idustrial or agricultural programmes indicate how 
i appropriate curriculum may be devised. The follow- 
ing, for instance, is the time-table of an ecole prtmaire 
IsMpSrieufe with an agricultural section : 



faj Instruction 
; Mother Tongue 
ititig 
[ifistory and Civic In- 
struction 
[Geography , 
[Modern I^guages 
iMaihematics 
lAccounts and Book- 
keeping 
Fbysics and Chemistry 
t Natural History and 
Hygiene 
Agiic alt lire and Horti- 

culture 
Comtnon Law, PoHtic^ 
^H and Industrial Eco- 
H oomy * 
^■Prawing and ^lodeliing 
H Manual Instruction and 
" iture . 

ISingmg 

I MisceUaiieoci& work* ac- 
cording to requirc- 
mcfits 



Hotms PER Week* 



ij V- It 



34 .^ 3i 



JO 



JO 



30 



SO 



30 



In agriculture the programme includes the follomng 
subjects in the time allotted to manual and agricultural 
subjects : 

Work Indoors. 

Seeds. — ^Seeds of cultivated plants and of weeds — *' 
dodder seed& — removal of dodder— how to ascertain the 
purity of seeds— determination of the gemiinating power 
in seeds. 

Soils. — Their composition — ^mineral elements — m e- 
chanical analysis of soils — rocks of the locality— soils 
formed from these rocks — transported soils — collection 
of different samples of soils for analysis — difference 
between the soil and the sub-soil. 

Manures, — Appearance of chemical manures— their 
preparation and apphcation — the taking of sam|des of 
chemical manures for analysis. 

Agricultural Machines. — How to take them to pieces 
and put them together again— oiling — supplying new 
portions— uses of the various machines— how to keep 
them in order and repair thera- 

Plant Life. — A truss of hay — ^an herbarium. 

The Dairy,— Milk — determination of the amount of 
cream — butter-making — cheese and rennet making^ — 
the need for extreme cleanliness. 

Dentiiion.—Hov^ to tell the age of animals by their 
teeth* The foot of the horse, ox and ass — shoeing — 
how to prepare and fix the shoe. 

Bee Keeping. — Beehives — different kinds of hives^ 
how to make them, especially those with removable frames. 

Gardening Tools, — ^The preparation of straw-matting 
— trellis-work — vine props — grafting tools— rakes — 
handles of tools, &c. &c* 

Remedies for Plant Dtse^rstf^,— Preparation of quick- 
lime — milk of lime^solutions of sulphate of iron^ — 
Bordeaux mixture. Burgundy mixture and similar com- 
pounds for spraying — sulphate of copper, dc* 

The Sprayer and iis C/si^.-The apphcation of sulphates , 
to seed com. 

Farm Buildings and Malerid. — Fowl-house, rabbit- 
hutch, pigsty — ^how to keep them in order, washing, 
painting, &c, 

DisinfecHon of the buildings, cowhouses, stables, 
sheepfolds, &c. 

Breeding, — The rearing of bees — the rearing and fatten- 
ing of rabbits, pigeons and poultry. 

Collections of Insects. 

Work Out-of-Doors, 

The Use of the Spade, Rake, Roller, Shears, &c. 

Manure^^The care of manure — the preparation and 
spreading of complementary manures (mineral and 
others) — the making of composts. 

The Removal of Mildew from vines, peas, melons, Sec, 
with flowers of sulphur by means of bellows. 

Spraying with copper preparations to protect potatoes 
and tomatoes from disease, vines from mildew, pear 
trees from bhght, &c. 

Harvesting.— Stotmg and preservation of crops, cocks, 
stacks, ricks, silos, &c. 
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special Plots for studying the action of different 
manures on different varieties of cultivated plants. 

Visits to nurseries, gardens, farms, markets and fairs 
in the neighbourhood. Each pupil >\Tites an account 
of every visit or excursion. 



The Book and its Writer 

Error supports Custom, Custom countenances 
error, and these two between them would 
persecute and chase away all truth and 
solid wisdom out of human life, were it not 
that God, rather than man, once in many 
ages calls together the prudent and religious 
counsels of men deputed to repress the en- 
croachments, and to work off the inveterate 
blots and obscurities wrought upon our 
minds by the subtle insinuating of Error 
and Custom . . . against which . . . the 
duty and right of an instructed Christian 
calls me through the chance of good or evil 
report To be the Sole Advocate of a Dis- 
countenanced Truth. — Milton on Divorce, 
quoted by T. L. Peacock in *• Melincourt." 

If it is the glory of biography to compel admiration — 
and surely this is its glory — Mr. Mackenzie may claim a 
high place among biographers ; for the man who could 
read Almond of Loretto without catching an enthusiam 
would be too dull to catch anything — even a cold. 
To compare it with Stanley's Life of Arnold would be 
Uke comparing Almond himself with Arnold, or Ruskin 
with Herbert Spencer ; it would be absurd : and this is 
one great merit of the book,* that it is in keeping with 
the character of the eager, darting genius of whom it 
tells us. One of the greatest of recent schoolmasters 
is reported to have said that Almond was the only 
genius in the profession. It is at once a consolation 
and a grief to think so — a consolation in abasement, 
a grief when we think of the rarity of such men. Here 
was a man who accidentally discovering that he liked 
boys, drifted in the time-honoured way into becoming 
a schoolmaster after faihng for the Indian Civil Service, 
and who, in the school that he made, put into strenuous 
living practice for forty years ideas so far in advance 
of his time that it is like to be another forty before 
English schoolmasters have done talking about them. 
He began Loretto in 1862 ; and from then until he died 
two years ago his hfe was one unceasing battle for a 
rational healthy scheme of education. His story should 
put heart into many a discouraged reformer. In 
England we are apt to take for granted in practice, 
however much we may denounce in theory, the most 
preposterous educational traditions ; Almond not only 
had the profoundest faith in reason, but acted from 
first to last in accordance with the faith that was in him. 
We believe and tremble ; for him faith without works 

♦ Almond of Loretto, by Robert Jameson Mackenzie. 
Constable. 1905. 125. 6d, nett.) 



was dead. There is scarcely a mischievous custom to 
be found religiously observed in English public schools 
which '* that man Almond" — as he was sometimes called 
by those who differed from him — did not, at one time 
or another, face and rout. We talk about a healthy 
plan of dress ; he got it adopted ; we preach against 
self indulgence; he banished it; we lament the evils 
of competition ; he would have none of them ; we 
sigh over the limitations of school-boy honour and the 
conunon conscience ; he fairly talked them down. If 
one thing more than another strikes the reader of this 
admirable life it is that surely no man ever accomplished 
so much by mere talking. Temple used to say that 
" boys were always reasonable " ; Almond made them 
reasonable by reasoning with them. If he had a reform to 
introduce, he insisted on convincing the boys that he 
was right. Anybody might tell him that he vras wrong, 
in whatever language he pleased, but there was no peace 
thenceforward untU the point was carried. He not 
only wrote with horror of the boast of an English public 
school that it had bought a cricket field with the profits 
of its tuckshop, but he argued his boys out of the practice 
of eating between meals, and they rewarded him by 
giving his school a reputation for football that no other 
of its size could approach. In the days when Mr. 
H. B. Tristram, his successor at Loretto, was the best 
full back that Oxford had ever possessed, it used to 
be said that a man had only to go up to the 
Parks in a pair of red stockings to be given his Blue. 
Yet, firmly as Almond beUeved in the physical and moral 
value of football and cricket, he was a determined foe 
of the spectacular tradition in athletics. A Loretto 
boy who spent an hour watching a match had to make 
up for it by taking much exercise on his own account ; 
and he wrote a vigorous and most reasonable protest 
against the vacation tours of University teams, with 
their regular accompaniment of big dinners and general 
profuseness. He was that rarest of zealots, a zealot 
for moderation. His language was equally strong 
against mental and physical overstrain, against marks, 
against bribery by scholarships, against twelve-mile nms, 
against stiff collars, against sti&y rooms. But above 
all and always he denounced the tyranny of custom, 
and that great goddess Mrs. Grundy. He quotes with 
gleeful approval the sa5dng of a man who stayed with 
him and preached in his chapel : '' Hell is peopled by 
men who are afraid of the man in the next bunk." 

That Almond never was. He made it his business 
to rear a strong race, strong in body, strong in mind, 
above all strong in character. Scientific education was 
his hobby, and he galloped it over every hill in Scotland 
What would have happened if the scene of his work had 
been two or three hundred miles further south it is 
impossible to say. Perhaps it was only in Scotland 
that he could have done what he did ; not that there 
are fewer prejudices in Scotland, or that conservatism 
is less tenacious ; but the Scottish temper loves an 
argument, and Almond was always for arguing; and 
conservatism has less assistance in the North from the 
dead weight of social prestige which lies so heavy upon 
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schools. He might have founded a popular 
to England i it may be doubted if he would have 
been proud of it. He was proud of Loretto, m a man 
is proud of his own children when he knows that he is 
bringing them up well, aod that they also know it- 
He taught them sense, and he got them to feel that 
it was wrong to be foohsh. More than any schoolmaster 
of his time, perhaps of any time, he enlarged the borders 
of conduct. Since conduct was his chief preoccupation, 
be was sometimes impatient of what seemed to him to 
have little to do with it— including the convenience of 
his assistants ; hk hatred of examinations led him to 
think htUe of methodical teaching {though he believed 
in L^tin verses) ; he was no organiser, and, as Mr. 
Mackenzie tells us, a poor detective. Genius may 
sometimes be excused the lack of qualities indispensable 
to ordinary men ; and if he was not a good detective, 
at any rate he was not what so many schoolmasters are, 
a poor policeman. Mr. Mackenzie's book is too good 
to quote from ; quotations clog as often as they whet 
the appetite, and this is a book that ought to be read 
whole ; lor it is a most inspiring record of a truly inspiring 
man. At the examination for scholarships at Balliol 
I the other day, the English Essay subject was, ** What 
would you do if you were a millionaire ? ** If I were 
a miihonaire, I would go about until I found four Almonds, 
and 1 would spend the money in setting them to work* 
Four Almonds in England would make the waUs of 
Jericho shake. 



Uniform Printins^ and 



Spelling of Latin 



By " A. M. A." 

)he might have supposed that there would not be much 
Jty in drawing up, for the purposes of school-books, 
iform s>^tem of spelhng of Latin, and indeed Prof. 
Jndsay, in a letter to the present writer, said, ''There 
no doubt that it is a quite easy thing to draw up a 
Isdieme of correct Latin orthography which we should 
'* follow/' If we were all bom finished Latin scholars 
doubt this facEity would exist, but directly you 
consider the needs of a boy of eight or ten years old, the 
simphcity of the matter vanishes. The Assistant 
Masters' Association had acutely felt the need of uni- 
formity, and at the birth of the Classical Association 
gladly handed over the investigation to such an 
attspkaons babe. Accordingly, by a resolution of the 
Claidca] Association of May 28, 1904, a smaD committee 
was elected, consisting of Prof, Conway, Prof. Postgate, 
Dr. Rouse, and Mr. S. E, Winbolt, If the fonner two 
oi these names may roughly be taken to represent the 
"'ibwater mark of classical phOology, the latter two 
nay t>e said to represent the A.M.A.,'and the practical 
lieeds of the school room. This committee, at its first 
eting, determined to ask Prof. A, E. Housman to 
3111 iu deliberations. It soon became apparent that 



if the task were to be undertaken at all it must be under- 
taken thoroughly ; to do justice to books for beginners, 
the whole question must be properly based. To take 
at random samples of the questions which would have 
to be settled : should we spell versus or vorsus^ plurus 
or pluriens, submersus or summersm, valgus or vtdgm^ 
Sdmesus or Sdmessus, jacio or iacio, vis or uis ? Even 
if allowances were to be made for beginners, a logical 
system for the whole field must be determined. It was 
decided, therefore, to leave no stone unturned, and the 
big dictionary of Lewis and Short was dredged from end 
to end for all cases of variations of spelling. This was 
a solid piece of work, involving the tackling of some 
700 pages apiece for members of the committee, and the 
making of three lists : one of ordinary words likely to 
be found in school authors, another of more unusual 
words, and a third of proper names. Further, in these 
lists words of post-Flavian epoch were specially indicated. 
This done, the complete hsts were edited and shortened 
by Professors Postgate and Housman. Next, an appeal 
was made to scholars in the pages of the Classical Review 
(February and March, 1905) for information as to special 
lists of words, the spellings desired in all cases being 
those used between bx. 100 and 200 a.d. Inevitably 
in an early meeting the vexala quaestio of u and v came 
up, and long discussions resulted. Teachers were 
privately sounded on this point ; schoolmasters, it 
appears, were mostly of the opinion expressed in a letter 
by Mr. T. E. Page, that '* to print u for t; in school- 
books is to put a wilful stumbling-block in the way of 
learning. . . . When you ask at what stage u should be 
introduced, the answer is clear ; '* never in school-boohs.' ** 
Next came the canvassing, by means of a printed cir- 
cular of questions, of all members of the Classical Associa- 
tion, and of the A.M.A*, and of teachers of classics of 
both sexes, chief or assistant. The chief points on which 
answers were invited were three. Are we to follow the 
American practice of making all syllables long by nature 
in Latin grammars, texts, and vocabularies for the use 
of beginners? Are we to print f both for vowel and 
consonant, and exclude f ? Are we to keep two symbols, 
u and V, the former always used for the vowel sound, 
and the latter for the consonantal sound ? An analysis 
of the answers received shows that a large majority of 
those consulted answer these three questions affirma- 
tively. This is markedly so with those who have had 
experience of books with naturally-long vowels marked. 
And it seems clear that even where objection was taken 
to one symbol in either case, that objection was inti- 
mately connected with the old pronunciation of / and 
V as sounded in Enghsh. Thus, the opinions of practical 
teachers pointed plainly to the marking of long vowels, 
the exclusion of /, and the retention of both n and v. 
The Committee have given full weight to these answers 
in their report, recognising that they had to consider not 
only what is logical, but also what is feasible. Naturally, 
therefore, the report shows signs of reasonable com- 
promise. Its chief recommendations upon the matters 
touched on in the canvassing circular are as follows ; 
I. That in texts of Latin authors intended for the use 
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of beginners the quantity of long vowels be marked, 
except in syllables where they would be also '* long by 
position." 

2. That V and u be continued in use to distinguish the 
two soundsof Latin u in books intended only for beginners, 
but that ; be discontinued altogether. 

3. The Committee consider that it is desirable that a 
hand list of the words in which the natural length of a 
vowel in a syllable where it would be " long by position " 
is definitely established, should be prepared and issued 
by the Association for the use of teachers. 

As to I and 3, it is obvious that on the natural length 
of vowels in syllables where they would be long by 
position, even classical teachers have much to learn. 
An amusing instance of this was provided by a recent 
reviewer in the Spectator, who, in noticing a new series 
of Latin texts, was utterly bewildered by such markings 
as Consul, inferret. 

As to Latin orthography in general, the Committee 
recommends that a small pamphlet be issued under the 
authority of the Association, containing a statement of 
the general principles which govern Latin orthography, 
together with alphabetical lists of words the spelling of 
which is fluctuating, and of words which are frequently 
misspelled in texts and editions of Latin authors. 

This pamphlet to be circulated to Members of the 
Association, and to be obtainable through the Associa- 
tion's publishers by the general public. 

If class exercises are loyally corrected on these lines, 
and the various publishers of educational books have 
the good sense to conform thereto, ten years hence there 
should be a refreshing uniformity in the spelling at 
least of school-books. The proposed pamphlet would 
be drawn up on the following lines : The spelling should 
be that of Quintilian's epoch, if that spelling can be ascer- 
tained ; if not, the earliest attested spelling of subsequent 
times. Wherever two spellings are attested, the better 
attested should be taken to be that supported by (i) 
good inscriptions of the classical period, (ii) the tradition 
of the best manuscripts. In the case of variations 
differing but slightly in authority, the spellings recom- 
mended in order of preference are, first, those which 
fall under some general principle of usage, next those 
which show most clearly the origin or formation of 
words, and lastly, those which provide a distinction 
between two different words or different formations. 

The Committee closes its report with recommenda- 
tions in certain cases of spelling variation occurring in a 
large number of words. Of these the following may be 
mentioned : -vms, -vum (not vos, vom), -censifnus (not 
-cesimus) : both i and n in gen. sing. : -is in ace. plur. 
only in words which make -im (or -im and -em) in ace. 
sing. : both -utnus and -imus : -tens (not -ies). For the 
assimilation or non-assimilation of prepositions Buck's 
rules, as stated in Hale and Buck's Latin Grammar, 
should be accepted in the main. Compounds formed 
by simple juxtaposition of words — nonntdlus, saiis- 
facio — should be be printed separately — non nuUus, 
satis facio. 

Such are the general results arrived at by the Com- 



mittee. Much expert work remains to be done in the 
editing of the statement of the principles of Latin ortho- 
graphy and of the lists of words which fluctuate in 
spelling or are often misspelled. This work should be 
done by the middle of the year, in which case some two 
years and three months will have elapsed between the 
beginning and the end of the work. It cannot but 
happen that there will be differences of opinion or pre- 
ference on many comparatively small details, but in the 
full knowledge that the ground has been thoroughly 
covered, and the best expert opinion brought to bear 
on very technical points, we may appeal to schcdars to 
sink unimportant differences in favour of a uniformity 
which must be a great boon alike to classical pupils and 
teachers. 



Handcraft and Braincraft* 

By Cloudcsley Brereton, M.A. 

It is said that no one knows the value of money better 
than the strictly impecunious ; and we can readily 
beUeve the beggar Lazarus had a far keener appreciation 
of the blessings of wealth than the rich man who was 
bom with a silver spoon in his mouth. Herein lies 
the only excuse for my excursus into the field of manual 
training. It is from the humble standpoint of the 
" have-nots," that I venture to address the Beati Pos- 
sidentes of manual dexterity, and suggest how much 
they can do for us who have been or are being reared in 
the straitest sect of literati^ by sharing with us some of 
the wealth of the fruitful experience they have acquired. 
I do not think such a partition will msike them poorer. 
It rather blesses him that gives and him that takes, 
because it brings the two closer together, and teaches 
them to learn and profit by each other's strong points. 
Education, at the present time, is too much cut up into 
water-tight compartments. We have an education of 
the mind, of the eye, of the ear, of the vocal organs. 
(To listen to some phoneticians, one would think the 
chief object in view was to turn out animated phono- 
graphs.) We have an education of the digestive organs 
with or without its preliminary lessons in free breakfasts 
— ^we have an education of the hand, I do not know 
whether to include that of the foot. I believe football 
has technically become a trade in some parts of England. 
Really, I do not see why it should not be placed on 
the free list alongside of dancing which is already there. 
We have, therefore, an abundance, one might say an 
embarrassing abundance of educations. The both^ is 
that they seem for the most part at daggers drawn. The 
mind is all too inclined to say to the eye, " What need 
have I of thee ? " or the hand to the mind, " What hast 
thou to do with me ? " The foot that plays ganaes 
looks down on the hand that does the hard work, and 

* Being the substance of an address delivered at the annnal 
meeting of the association of manual tnumng teacheis at Bir- 
mingham, 1905. 
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the digestive organs in their new conceit at finding 
tbemselves educational objects contemptuously regard 
the mind as a sort of dark cupboard in which the know- 
ledge they gather is stored like so much superfluous 
adipose tissue. What we want at the present time is a 
new and revised version of the fable of the belly and its 
members, only for the belly I would read the mind. 
And this time I would lay the fault not so much on the 
membeis as on the mind which ought to know better, 
and which ought to understand that without the members 
it can be but a very one-sided thing, seeing that its 
natural function is to condense and co-ordinate the 
separate experience of each. 

But this does not mean that education is to consist 
of a smattering of as many things as possible, I am no 
more an advocate of a httle manual training for literary 
students, than I am of a little literary teaching for 
nsanual students. That is the Pink Pills for Pale 
People fallacy that underlies the theories of those who 
think a coating or tincture of Greek is a necessary 
ingredient in an Oxford or Cambridge education. Once 
ytm b^in to say that this or that subject is a good thing 
for a person to know, you find you cannot draw a hne 
between the 'ologies* If we all learnt what was good 
for us to know, we ought not to stop till we have ex- 
hausted the sum of human knowledge, and if we try to 
draw the line at the chief breadwinning ** sciences/' 
then we rule out all education in the ideals on which 
httmanityhas hterally subsisted for two thousand years* 
It is just this violent and unscientific inclusion of this 
[or that subject in the average hterary curriculum which 
has so often made it a thing of shreds and patches. 
The headmaster knows the curriculum is full, but room 
must be found for drawing, so Greek is squeezed to 
provide a place. The public are saying that it is dis- 
graceful that no English history is taught ; Latin has 
to give up part of its seat. Modem languages come on 
the scene. Standing room is found for them. An extra 
comer has scarcely been secured for additional mathe- 

■ matics when science comes hurrying up, with English 
Hjiterature peering over its shoulder. Geography is 
Kbot a little further away, and behind geography I can 
Hsee Nature-study, and, I am glad to say, our friend 
"manual training. I will leave out the crowd beyond. 

While the boy of to-day is practically the same as the 
boy of fifty years ago, the bill of fare has grown out of 
all proportion, in spite of some of the '* helps *' being 
kas. Now an extensive nt^nu in a restaurant is possible, 
because you pay your money and take your choice, 
^ and thereby compose your gastronomic curriculum 
fcyonrself . But the luckl^s schoolboy is in a far worse 
Hplight. He has to masticate, chew» bolt, or swallow 
Hfrvery dish that you set down on the menu which 
^threatens to grow longer still. With a curriculum com- 
piled on the principle of sticking in subjects because 
they are good, the only result can be either indigestion 

■ or waste of materials. 

H From this point of \iew the problem is obviously in- 
Psoloble, but the whole positaon is changed when we 
r^ard the matter, not from the point of view of subjects, 



but of the boy himself. After all, the boy is the thing, 
his development is the chief object of education ; the 
list of subjects are only a means to that end. Once we 
grasp this truth, we realise what a curriculum really 
means. It is no longer a jumble of apparently desirable 
subjects, but something infinitely more scientific, some- 
thing that we cannot even formulate till we have asked 
ourselves the preliminary questions : (i) What is the 
boy ? and (2) What do we want to make with him ? 
In fact, curriculum only comes in with the third ques- 
tion^How do we propose to accompEsh our aim ? To 
try and measure one subject against another before we 
have established a human common measure, is only to 
put the cart before the horse* 

What then is the boy ? A plexus of moral, mental, 
and muscular potentialities, a subtle combination of 
soul, mind, and body- Any really true education must 
take into account the development of all these three 
sides. To ignore or neglect any of the three is alike 
harmful, whether it consist in confining him to Greek 
and Latin at the age of nine, or in turning him out to 
earn his hving at that age ; both instances of premature 
specialisation. There is enough specialisation in these 
da.ys of the subdivision of labour outside the school to 
make us anxious to cultivate, more than ever, '* all- 
roundness " in the individual. No doubt, the average 
boy has ultimately to be fitted like a peg into a square 
hole, but let us try to keep his top round. We want, 
therefore, at the start, a general development of his 
aspirations, his faculties, and his aptitudes. Later on, 
at an age which will vary with the period at which he 
can remain at school, we must necessarily specialise. 
But at the outset these three forms of education must 
more or less be conducted abreast* Yet, none the less, 
if they are a Trinity, we must remember they are a 
Trinity in Unity, whose central point is the boy himself 
one and indivisible. Their reactions on one another 
cannot fail to be fruitful, especially of that of the hand 
on the mind, the converse of which is already acknow- 
ledged The education of the body, of course, includes 
the practice of hygiene or the laws of health, and the 
harmonious development of the physical frame, but I 
shall only treat of the technological side of this develop- 
ment, the appUcation of muscle and sinew to the per- 
formance of specific tasks, w*hich is included under the 
rubric of manual work. 

The second qu^tion, what do we want to make of the 
boy, will not detain us long. All will agree that we 
desire to turn out a useful and honest citizen. Citizen 
sufficiently covers the idea that he will be a right-minded, 
law-abiding, public-spirited person ; and useful implies 
that he will find some sphere of usefulness in the com- 
munity whether he starts hfe as duke*s son or cook's 
son. Naturally, the prospective profession of each will 
require different forms of specialisation, but, on abstract 
grounds it is difl&cult to see why at the outset they need 
diffex*ent forms of preparation. I may, perhaps, seem 
to some to be joking, but even in aristocratic and bureau- 
cratic Germany the Bismarcl© and the Bebeb all go to 
the same school till nine. In America, as you all know, 
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the future president and the future paper-boy remain 
together until the latter, either on his parents' initiative 
or his own, selects his pitch on the kerbstone. In Eng- 
land, the EinheitsschuU may be difficult of generally 
realising in the near future. Yet in the larger towns it 
is sure to come ; with the great influx of scholars from 
the primary schools, the need of making the upper part 
of the secondary school the regular continuation for the 
clever boys from the primary schools will appear irre- 
sistible, while in the long run such a desirable consumma- 
tion cannot be without effect on the other secondary 
schools of the country. 

The ground is now clear for a general conspectus of 
what a curriculum, and especially a literary curriculum, 
should be. So far from being an amorphous list of 
different kinds of knowledge to be consumed on the 
premises, or a miscellaneous collection of rule of thumb 
recipes for making boys healthy, wealthy, and wise, it 
embodies the far more scientific notion of a carefully 
thought-out course of study which includes not merely 
the idea of diet, but of training. In the lower stages, 
which should be more or less alike in all schools, the 
subjects should be chosen with a view to providing a 
threefold gymnastic in mental, moral, and bodily 
matters. Once the problem is looked on from this point 
of view by the heads of even literary schools, manual 
training will appear to them an indispensable factor in 
the time-table of the preparatory schools from which 
the major part of their pupils come, if not in that of their 
own. Nor will it be difficult to find room for it. A 
place is already marked out in advance by the post- 
ponement of Latin and Greek to their proper place later 
on in the curriculum, a reform which seems certain in 
the long run. 

But this is not the only reason for linking handcraft 
to braincraft in the case of those who receive a literary 
education. Far too many teachers, and even parents 
begin with words and names. They do not realise that 
all true knowledge, however abstract, must start in the 
first instance from facts which are within the ken of the 
child. They tacitly assume that the child is really bom 
a logician, whereas, on the contrary, his reasoning powers 
are largely built up and developed through the ceaseless 
inductions and deductions he is obliged to make in daily 
life. Abstract truth means little to him, unless it is 
conveyed in doses of concrete experience. Hence the 
best way to lay a sound foundation of reason in the child's 
mind is to cultivate his senses, whether ocular, auditive 
or muscular. If we keep these avenues of the soul in 
good repair, the mind will never atrophy. They serve 
not only as highways along which the mind receives its 
convoys of information, they also serve as means of 
communication along which its nascent energies may 
make excursions into the unknown and try their powers 
against the forces of nature. 

To he continued, 

\ Detachments of the various public schools volunteer 
corps will this year form a brigade camp at Aldershot 
from July 30 to August 8. 



Wanted— A New Kind 
of School 

By John J. Ogle 

There is a crying need in the system of school-training 
in Britain. It is this — a closer consideration of the 
life which the scholars are ultimately to lead. The 
secondary, as well as the elementary school, is rightly 
regarded as a nursery of character, but to hear some 
heads, one would think character-forming were the 
only end of school-training ; and school-training more 
important than home-influence and home-discipline in 
the making of moral stamina. Character, using the 
word in its broadest sense, may surely be developed 
through studies of ulterior utiUty as well as by gram- 
matical manipulation of dead languages, and problems 
in mathematics which presuppose dimensions imposaUe 
or absurd so far as experience goes. The grammar 
and the calculation are not to blame, but the want of 
correlation with present-day experience of the groups 
of young people under tuition is lamentable. 

The ancients would not have thought of sending the 
artisan to school, but, had they done so, would they 
have thought it sage to give tiie same training to a 
smith as to a scribe, to a potter as to a pleader ? Yet, 
forsooth, the only training for life that is ''educational" 
in the cant of some is the classical. Probably the best 
sort of education known for the parson and the lawyCT 
and the journalist and all who have to wield words with 
force and weigh motives with some degree of skill 
The wielder of hammers and the weigher of merchandise, 
need primarily a different training, and their training 
surely lies in the direction of judgments on things, 
rather than thoughts, observations on materials, not of 
motives. Of course, it is not to be supposed that this is a 
full statement of the needs of the practical person. He 
must, of course, be taught to speak and reason, to 
honour king and magistrate, and to reverence the 
Deity and religion ; but are we not in danger, from an 
excessive devotion to these higher things, to the neglect 
of the problem of how to continue to live and gain 
such a condition for the scholar as may make the 
exercise of the higher functions of life nonxial to himself 
and his class. 

At present the problem of adapting the education of 
the artisan class to their ultimate condition as workmoi 
is attracting the attention of many minds. Professor 
Sadler, in his recent " Report on Secondary £ducati<ni 
in Liverpool," thus approaches the matter — " My in- 
quiries have led me to think there is need in Liverpool 
for a new type of school, taking boys from the public 
elementary schools at about thirteen years of age, and 
keeping them up to fifteen or sixteen, with a course of 
instruction in which manual training would be given 
an important place. In the engineering trades, boys 
are not taken as apprentices till they are sixteen years 
of age. The result is that there is a gap between their 
leaving the elementary school, and entering upcm thdr 
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lip. This gap the work of a manual training 

school would profitably filL" There are other districts 

to which iumlar remarks would apply. Sir William 

\Vhitt has given the weight of his authority to a state- 

j ment that ** eieraentar>^ technical instruction adapted to 

\ ike wQfkifig das^e% is by common consent a necessity of 

any scheme of State-aided technical mstniction;" And 

Professor Wertheimer, of Bristol, who has had a large 

experience of technical instruction, has said, " Though 

much good may be done by the instruction of artisans 

and others in evening classes, the amount of knowledge 

which can be obtained in them is, as a rule, small in 

, comparison with that obtainable in day classes/' 

I Professor R. H. Smith has stated that " Engineering 

professors are unanimous in demanding reform in the 

ipreUminary education of the primary and secondary 
schools as the only sure basis for technical training/' 
" The preliminary education must include the natural 
sciences, drawing and tool-work, and such training of 
the senses of observation and hand-dexterity as can be 
obtained from these studies," 

Messrs. Royce, Ltd,, electrical engineers, Manchester, 

I have recently been quoted as saving ** We have fre- 
quently found that a lad who has obtained a high 
standard of exceEence in tlie school at which he has 
attended has proved anything but satisfactory as a 
workman. It appears to us that in order for a lad to 
do well, be must, in addition to possessing a good educa- 
tion, have $on%e decided inclination towards mechanical 
wofL'* Do the public elementary schools, or even the 
secondary schools, enable one to discover such an inclina- 
tion ? Only where manual instruction is included in 
the curriculum can an affirmative answer be given, 
^ But there is danger in its too early adoption. Principal 

■ Re>Tiolds» of the Manchester School of Technology, has 
M said *' It ought to be possible to exclude for pupils, less 

■ thap fourteen years of age, all attempts at specialisation, 
and to secure that the education given shall be confined 
to the training of faculty— to the awakening of the in- 
telligence and the cultivation of a sense of responsibility. 
Power of intelhgent expression of thought and idea— 
quickentng of the faculty of obser\*ation^a general 
knowledge and understanding of the commonest facts 
of natural science, power to use numbers, and skill in 
the graphic arts of writing and drawing, these would 
be, in my view, the best equipment for technical study, 
and should be e^ily attained with a moderate degree of 
devdopment by every pupil ; given these, all else of a 
specisd character relating to the theory and practice of 
any industry would be easily acquired," 

Professor Sadler is right in saying that the question 

of how to weave manual trainmg into our modern 

education s>^tem is one of the most serious problems 

we have to face, and in recommending it as the core of a 

curriculum in a new kind of school for which be borrows 

a designation from an American institution — " Manual 

Training School/' 

k Sir Phihp Magnus has said that ^*The inclusion [of 

■tnanual instruction] in the curriculum of all the schools 

~ must be accounted the chief educational achievement of 



the last decade of the nineteenth century,*' An im- 
portant step forw^ard will be made when manual work 
is given the principal place of honour in such a school as 
Professor Sadler suggests, or one such as has been sug- 
gested at Bootle under the name of a Pre- Apprentice- 
ship School, for which the following apportionment of 
time to the subjects of the curriculum was suggested : 

English language and composition, two hours a week. 

Practical mathematics and workshop arithmetic, 
five hours. 

Physics and chemistry, and lectures on workshop 
practice and manufactures, five hours. 

Freehand sketching of objects and model drawing, 
three hours. 

Geometrical and trade drawing, two and half hours. 

Manual work (chiefly in iron), ten hours. 

There was to be a test of ability before admission at 
the age of thirteeen, and the course was to extend over 
two yeaiB- The Technical School workshop and a 
class-room were to be usedj and the system tried with 
twenty scholars as an experiment. The proposai is at 
present in abeyance, but has met with much favour 
from practical men, though the proposed title has met 
with some criticism ; to the writer it seems preferable 
to the American equivalent. Industrial School is a 
term already in use with a distinctive meaning, Trade 
School is a rather misleading title, though it must be 
admitted that Pre-apprenticeship School does not 
exactly fit in these da>3 of decaying apprenticeship. 
After all, the school^ and not the name, is the important 
matter, »^ 

Association of Assistant Mistresses, — This society at 
its recent meeting found much to criticise in the present 
deplorable state of the registration medley. It was pro* 
posed that the only way out of the difficulty was to clean 
the slate and start afresh with some new system which 
would abohsh the distjnction between columns A and B. 
This suggestion found a good deal of support, but it was 
not accepted by the majority, who maintained that for 
two separate classes of schools two different classes of 
teachers ought to be provided. A discussion afterwards 
arose as to the general principles which underiie the train- 
ing of teachers, and two distinct and opposite views found 
adherents^one, that training as such was the main point 
to aim at, and that the theoretical and psychoiogicaKpart 
should not be so strongly emphasised ; the other, that tlie 
latter is paramount, and includes the former. It is rather 
instructive to find that the first view was broached by a 
lady who herself trains teachers, and has realised that some 
of the most competent pupils, who have a natural aptitude 
for teaching, faiJ to secure a diploma because they are 
incapable of grasping sufficiently the theoretical part of 
their work. It is fair to state that the opposite view was 
stoutly maintained by others, and the debate ended* so to 
speak, in a draw ; but our sympathies are certainly with 
the practically minded. We feel sure that too much time 
is devoted to the study of books on education : what is 
wanted is not to be able to quote some ancient pedagogue's 
views on the management and training of children, but to 
get into contact with them ourselves and to understand 
their ways. We want less mental detachment and more 
physical proximity in our dealings with the young- 
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A Pioneer Inspector 
1820 — 1830 

By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D. 

VIII 

The building and the equipment of schools all over 
Ireland, occupied much of the attention of the Kildare 
Place Society. Their earliest publication, which was 
issued in 1813, was entitled Hints and Directions far 
Building, Fitting-up, and Arranging School-rooms. So 
soon as funds became available they distributed what 
for the time were large grants, in aid of the erection, and 
the furnishing of schools. 

Very valuable was the help which W. V. Griffith was 
able to give in connection with this branch of the work. 
We have seen* that he found his introduction to the 
Society in the ability and interest he showed in connec- 
tion with the building of Mountrath School. The plans 
and elevations which he supplied, when seeking help 
for his first educational venture, still exist. Even if no 
others remained they would be sufficient to demonstrate 
Griffith's capacity for building, and superintending the 
building of schools. Happily quite a number of his 
plans and coloured sketches survive. They afford in- 
disputable evidence as to Griffith's skill, both as artist 
and architect. They also bear testimony to the local 
enthusiasm for school building, and the generosity which 
the conditional grants of the Society evoked ; and further 
they form permanent records of the school architecture 
of the period. By the side of the costly and handsome 
structures which are required to satisfy the educational 
aspirations of the present day, the Kildare Place School- 
houses would be characterised as plain and simple in the 
extreme. But if we compare them with the huts and 
hovels which had hitherto been deemed adequate for the 
educational needs of the poor, they will appear palatial 
in their proportions ; and we shall probably be justified 
in concluding that, during their short tenure of power, the 
Kildare Place Society did more for school architecture, 
than has been accomplished in the whole of the seventy- 
five years since their grants were withdrawn. 

In the second of these papersf allusion has been made 
to Griffith's work in connection with what might fairly 
be termed the school building fever in the Coimty 
Antrim. There it was his exact knowledge of the 
locality, and his advice as to the sites of schools that 
engaged attention. If we now consult his remarks in 
the forty appUcant districts, with the view of ascertain- 
ing what he has to say about the nature of the buildings, 
we find that every case has been carefully considered. 
He looks into the amount which has been asked ; some- 
times he endorses it, more commonly he recommends a 
reduced amount, occasionally he advises refusal. He 
deals precisely with the method of outlay, discriminating 

* School, July 1905, p. 27. t ^Wi. August 1905, p. 60. 



between structural and equipment expenses. In every 
case he is anxious that the grants should be made on 
terms which will secure good work, and Liberal local co- 
operation. Where buildings are in progress he describes 
them, sending the dimensions, and adding notes as to 
floors, roofs, windows, and the condition of the walls. 
In particular he desires to obtain good superintendence. 
When this is assured, he does not hesitate about urging 
liberal support. 

In this connection attention should be drawn to the 
question of the tenure of the schools, to which these 
public grants were made. The practice of the Society 
was to require the execution of long leases, before con- 
senting to co-operate. There were, of course, cases where 
the enforcement of this condition would have meant 
disfranchisement, so far as education was concerned. 
Griffith instances the estates of the Fishmongers' and 
other London Companies. There the tenants had no 
power to execute leases, nor could the landlords act, 
except when tenants' leases fell in. In cases of this 
kind he is ready with practical suggestions for getting 
over the difficulty. But, despite the general precau- 
tions taken, there were always likely to be those who 
were careless about fulfilling their obligations. It was 
not Griffith's fault if any in his districts escaped. He 
made it his business to inquire carefully as to the tenure 
of all the schools, and no time was lost in bringing defaul- 
ters prominently under the notice of the Conmiittee. 

A quotation from the 1827 Report, dealing partly with 
the building, and partly with the arrangement of the 
schools, will lead naturally to our next subject, schod 
organisation, about which Griffith says a good deal which 
is likely to interest students of the history of education. 

" Most of the schoolhouses in the Coimty of Down aie 
well-built, commodious, and in good repair. But the 
floors are often damp ; and it is needless to say that this 
is an evil which in a great measure precludes comfort, 
and should in all cases be corrected as speedily as 
possible. It is one of the greatest that attaches to the 
dwellings of the poor, and in the hope that good floors 
might be introduced into schoolhouses and cottages, if 
it was generally known how they should be made, I had 
the annexed receipt printed, circulated, and in numerous 
instances pasted up in school-rooms. 

" Directions. 

"A Dry Floor contributes so much to health and 
comfort, that it has been thought advisable to give 
circulation to the following receipt for making one at a 
moderate expense. 

** Where it can be conveniently done, a foimdation 
of loose stones (lime codlings answer the purpose best) 
should be laid, and a shore, deeper than the level of the 
Floor, made entirely round the House. 

" Receipt. 

** Pound Roach Lime, and Brick— sift them — sift also 
a quantity of Smith's dust. 
'' To one shovel full of lime add two of Imck-dust 
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and one of Smith's dust. Make these ingredients into 
a mortar, and lay it on immediatdy. 

" It has sometimes occmred to me that a great saving 
of expense in fitting up might be combined with the 
enforcement of a useful part of the system. 

'* The Committee are aware that besides the four (or 
eight) classes, there should be two general divisions, 
and that one division should be writing at seats, the 
other spelling or reading at drafts. 

" Upon the conclusion of business, and while a chapter 
of the Testament is being read, all, it is true, sit down ; 
but it would be quite as convenient, and perhaps more 
in character that they should stand. 

" Supposing therefore, the school to consist of 100, 
there would be no occasion for seats to accommodate 
more than fifty. Thus, great room would be obtained for 
drafts, half the expense of furniture saved, and the 
teacher forced to attend to an arrangement which has 
many advantages." 

It will be noticed that in the above passage Griffith 
foreshadows, and in a measure originates, the method 
which afterwards came into general use in English and 
Irish primary schools, under the name of the Bipartite 
System. When appUed, as he would have applied it, 
to small country schools, the method has, as he claims, 
many advantages. It is certainly not easy to show that 
unmixed benefits have been derived from the more 
modem regulations which demand simultaneous seating 
accommodation for the whole school. They mark a 
return to the usage which Griffith criticised, and their 
drawbacks are not limited to the costliness, which first 
set Griffith thinking. 

Returning from this digression, we shall next occupy 
ourselves with what Griffith has to say concerning " the 
system" as he terms it, which it was his business to 
promote in the schools of the Society. From the nature 
of the case, no detailed description of " the system " can 
be looked for in the Reports. It would have been as 
reasonable to describe for the Committee the personal 
clothes they wore, as to enlarge upon the methods 
employed in their own schools. What we find are 
interesting remarks with reference to the reception and 
prevalence of the new method, with occasional reflec- 
tions upon its merits. 

In the opening paper of this series* a few paragraphs 
were devoted to Professor Pillan's description of what 
he had seen in the Society's schools. These must now 
be supplemented by such further details as are necessary 
for entering into Griffith's remarks. 

The problem which stared reformers in the face, when 
they essayed the task .of educating the poor, was how to 
teach numbers with the very slender resources at their 
disposal Lancaster's one master for 500 pupils, and 
one book for a whole school, were the outcome of this 
situation. The Society did not endorse Lancaster's 
economy in the matter of books, but they embraced with 
enthusiasm the monitorial system which formed his 

* School. July 1905. p. 27 



substitute for assistants, and they developed to a high 
degree of efficiency the more useful of the " movements " 
which were characteristic of the Lancasterian schools. 
By these means they sought to secure the simultaneous 
employment of all pupils, and the introduction of habits 
of obedience and order — two features which are essential 
in all successful school management. 

There was need for these exertions. Before the 
Society went to work the condition of the common 
schools was deplorable in every way ; of organisation 
they had none. The pupils read out of what books they 
pleased. The teachers dealt with the pupils one by one 
as best they could. Those not being taught were left 
to their own devices for the occupation of their time. 

It might be thought at first sight that any system 
which offered order in place of chaos, would be certain 
of an immediate welcome. To think so would argue a 
very imperfect knowledge of human nature. Everything 
which suggests the alteration of stereotyped habits is 
destined to meet with opposition, no matter what its 
merits may be. The new system of the Kildare Place 
Society proved to be no exception to the rule. Allusions 
to the difficulties experienced abound. Here is a letter 
from one of Griffith's districts which brings before us, in 
a vivid way, the scenes which had to be faced. 

TULLYQUILLY, MofCk 1$, 182I. 

** Sir, — I sit down in great vexation to communicate 
through your means to the gentlemen of the Committee 
that a Mutiny has taken place in the school against the 
new plan of teaching. There has been great grumbling 
against it from the beginning. Ignorant people could 
not understand the meaning of the discipline, and pro- 
nounced it all folly. Few of them had patience to try 
how it would succeed. Every week some were taken 
away, and others filled their seats, so that I do not think 
more than twelve original scholars remain. The outcry 
against it became quite general ; suspicions of every 
kind seized the minds. At Chapel on Sunday last the 
master was accused of a design to make Protestants of 
their children. They tormented him in every way 
possible; *So, Sir, it is a marching school you keep; 
&c, &c.' Poor fellow he has had a great deal to bear 
from them. But I do not accuse one sect more than 
another ; those of my own stiff imbending persuasion 
(Presbyterian) proved the most sturdy in the end. . . . 

" Unfortunately I heard but Uttle of all this till the 
matter was too far gone for me to remedy. I heard of 
discontent, particularly about the Catechism. But I 
always hoped, as the school advanced, and people became 
accustomed to it, that it would succeed well. However, 
last week the children refused being monitors, and said 
they had orders from their parents not. I reasoned and 
flattered, and the answer still was, ' I will this time, but 
it shall be the last.' In this manner the week was got 
over, but on Monday last when I visited the school I 
found the number reduced to thirty-eight, and many of 
the boys who could have acted as monitors, gone. I 
had ts^en a book and was going to hear a class read as 
was my custom, when the master told me they had all 
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resolutely refused acting. On looking up I saw such 
sturdy resolution in their faces, that I whispered to him 
to do as weU as he could that day, and that I would 
try to devise some means to settle the matter. Next 
day I went accompanied by a lady, and two gentlemen, 
who used every art of persuasion to bring them roimd. 
At length two bo)^ who had more good sense and good 
nature than the others offered their services. This we 
thought a good omen, and one of the gentlemen offered 
three tenpennies to the three boys who should act best 
as monitors during the next month. Then the children 
all cried out that they would be monitors, so we left the 
house hoping all would go on well. I should have men- 
tioned that a boy named Mitchell seemed to be looked up 
to by the rest as a leader. The lady who was with me 
proposed that he should be expelled ; but this I thought 
a harsh measure, and of no use while the parents resisted ; 
besides I admired the boy. Yesterday I went again to 
the school, and with me my female friend, we found all in 
disorder. The two boys were doing as well as they were 
able as monitors, but neither of them could read well 
enough to be of use. The master said all was at a stand, 
he could not go on, and either he or they must give up. 
Such as were fit to understand said their parents desired 
them neither to act as, nor be taught by monitors. In 
this perplexity my friend and I walked to the door, 
to consult what was best to be done, and as she went 
she said I would advise to expel the ringleaders. 
* Well ! ' said Mitchell, * let every one stand up who 
refuses to be monitors.' The poor master whose 
patience was by this time worn out, said, ' Do ! and leave 
the house, and let us have done with it * I was standing 
outside the door, and, quite alarmed, turned in, shut 
it, and ordered them to take their seats. All obeyed 
save Mitchell, who rushed past me at the head of twelve 
or thirteen, declaring they were all cowards who would 
suffer themselves to be coaxed back. 

" Just at this juncture the Catholic clergyman arrived 
to visit the school. He did what he cotdd to advise 
them to return. Those of his own flock obeyed, but the 
others ran off, without allowing him to speak to them. 

** Under these circumstances I have desired John 
Maguire to keep the school open, teaching on the old 
plan. " I am, Sir, with much respect, 

"Francis Barber." 

Correspondence 

To the Editor of School. 
Dear Sir, — I hope you will find space for the following 
suggestion. Esperanto has now become a fact to be 
reckoned with, and possibly many teachers would like to 
know more of its principles. A demonstration class for 
secondary teachers will shortly be formed at the office of 
the British Esperanto Association, 13 Arundel Street, 
Strand. There will be no fees, of course, and the time and 
day will depend upon the wishes of the majority of those 
who write to the Hon. Sec. I earnestly hope that many 
teachers will take this opportunity of examining the claims 
of Esperanto at first hand. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. A. Lawrence. 



Reviews 

I. Quis docebit ipsos Doctores ? 

The distrust that has often been inspired in the minds 
of working schoolmasters towards any system of train- 
ing has been largely the distrust of the amateur and 
the theorist on the part of the practical man. Had 
schools of training been started by some successful 
headmaster of the younger generation, one may safely 
say that more secondary schoolmasters would have 
been anxious to avail themselves of such a discipline 
than have actually come forward. What did happen, 
as we all know, was that schools were founded by men 
who, whatever their experience or attainments, were 
certainly not matm-e and experienced schoolmasters: 
all such being, of course, occupied in their own 
schools. And in this country there can be no doubt 
that the teaching profession must have suffered consider- 
ably from the fact that most of our successful school- 
masters have in the past been quite content to manage 
their several schools successfuDy without either becom- 
ing professors of pedagogy or masters of method, without 
even setting down for the benefit of others the results 
of their experience. 

The unpretentious little book ♦ which we are considering 
is just the kind of thing which any person who intends 
to become a teacher of youth, in whatever grade of 
school, would do well to read. It consists of a short 
but most valuable series of hints and reflections upon 
form-management by a schoolmaster of experience. 
The very brief psychological sketch contained in chaps, 
i. to iii., and the short yet business-like " shelf of 
books'* on the subject, which does duty for a biblio- 
graphy at the end of the volume, tend to show that 
the author, without being a faddist with Herbartian 
methods on the brain, is yet no mere empirical prac- 
titioner in education. It may, perhaps, be heresy in 
these da3^ of compulsory registration to say so, but one 
is tempted to remark that, save for a little necessary 
practice in the actual handling of boys with sympathy, 
the graduate of ordinary capacity who would " read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest" the shrewd and 
practical observations contained in this volume, and 
who would determine to pursue the study of the history 
of education and to read a few text-books on psychology, 
might do very well without undergoing any actual 
system of training. For people are a Uttle apt to forget 
that a certificate from one of the schools which profess 
to train secondary teachers means little more than that 
the given person has read such and such educational 
treatises and has heard lectures and discussions on this, 
that, and the other problem : it does not mean that the 
person in question is a hall-marked teacher, or, indeed, 
that he can teach at all. And so there is not a great 
deal in any training scheme that cannot be equally 
well picked up from wisely-chosen books by any one who 

* Boys and their Management in School, By H. Bompas 
Smith. Longmans, Green and Co. viii +119 pp. 2s. 6d, net 
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il at all, cut out tor a teacher of others : if he is not, 
BO amount of training will justify him in his choice 
of a profession* 

Thi5 book does not lend itself to extracts, though we 
can hardly refrain from quoting one remark, which 
none but the born schoolmaster would have penned * 
'* By practice you will acquire a kind of extra sense 
winch will iHi you at once if any boy in any part of the 
room is not attending ; you will feel a sort of physical 
di^onifort whicli will prevent you from going on with 
the kisson until the offender has been called to order.'* 
The vexed quest ion of school punishments, again^ 
is deal I with at i^ome length, as it jshould be in any 
practical lreati,se on management ; and here, esj>ecially, 
as the writer insists on its remedial tAo^, one can 

' detect the strong ethical spirit which runs through the 
hook ; a spirit which, underlying as it does practically 

, all the utterances and manifestoes of Professor Sadler 
and Mr* Morant, would seem to augur well for the 

[future of our education* 

The vnlue of these mature hints by a headmaster, who 
l%a^ himself — ^what is by no means an easy task — won 

[great opinions from several assistant masters whom 
he has wisely assisted, can scarcely be over* estimated. 
Such a !>ook is, perhaps, of more practical utility than 

' any number of lectures by the mere professor of the 
theory of education* A. j. S. 

IL Practical Mathematics 

The number of books bearing the title " Practical 

Mathematics ** pubhshed during recent years and which 

,do not appear to justify that title nor appeal to the 

[stisdents for whom they are said to have been written, 

Jly causes some trei>idation in scrutinising yet 

one* A pleasant surprise is in store (or the 

Frcader Ijy a first perusal of this little book* of the ** Learn 

by doing type.'* Messrs, Consterdine and Barnes have 

I quite departed from the beaten track and presented 

' EJementary Mathematics in a manner which is at once 

^both original and unique, and as fascinating as it is 

ctical, and they are to be congratulated on their 

ts* 

The Ijook is said to be written for students in E%^ening 

I Continuation Classes, Technical Schools, and Trades 

ISchouk» and the eminently practical method employed 

[by (he use of common objects and everyday examples, 

the logical sequence tn which one stage follows another 

(and the manner in which measurement, drawing, 

lanthmetic, geometry, and algebra are correlated and 

jfu^d together, make it specially valuable for that 

l|mrpo$e, whilst with the help of an enthusiastic teacher 

jlht* prfjce^ts is calculated to create a real hve interest in 

ilii- 

1 :nc is essentially written for the student who 

ftrnt led through a course in Measurement and the 

of decimals, where the first principles of algebraic 

CoQsterdinc and Dames* Jnhn 
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rules are in a subtle manner introduced : lollowmg this, 
vulgar fractions, surfaces, angles, areas of rectangles 
arc treated in a practical way whilst incidentally arith* 
metical and algebraic rule^ are discovered, each step 
forward being dependent on some previous work* The 
Unitary method, simple equations, ratio, and proportfon 
and the use of graphs are dovetailetl in a channmg 
manner whilst the 2i pages devoted to logarithms and 
indices form a special feature of the book. The chapters 
on Scale Drawing, Geometrical Drawing, the projection 
of solids in section and elevation, and tlie use of working 
diagrams are particularly valuable in such a volume 
fused as they are together, and not, as is so common a 
practice divorced from the mathematics class-room. 

Practical Geometry, the first Principles of Trigono- 
metry, the Measurement of Time, Velocity* Volume, 
Weight and Relative Densities are each briefly dealt 
with in such a way that the interest of the student is 
kept alive and a solid foundation is laid for a further 
study of these subjects. 

Each chapter contains copious exercises, many l>eing 
original and very practical, the solutions are given in an 
appendix which seems particularly free from errors, 
additional appendices contain logarithmatic tables and 
trigonometrical ratios greatly adding to the usefuhiess 
of the book. 

In the opening section it would have perhaps been 
more in harmony %vith the rest of the book for the student 
to use a metre rule and so have been led to realise the 
derivation of the subdivisions at once, writing them as 
parts of a metre, rather than '* Ten millimetres make 
one centimetre/' *S:c., this, however, is a small matter 
and in no way detracts from the high value of the book, 
as a whole, which is strongly recommended to all teachers 
in Evening Continuation Schools and especially where 
they are organised in close connection with the neigh- 
bouring Technical School. W. F* 

IIL History in Original Documents 

In this volume ♦ Dr* Reich has collected cojsies of nearly 
one hundred and fifty original historical documents 
of the greatest importance, from the fourth century a,d. 
down to 1871. Those in English, Latin, Greek* and 
French are given only in the original, but those in 
German and Dutch are also translated. To each docu- 
ment is prefixed a brief account of the circumstances 
leading to its composition ; and references are also 
given to the source from which it is taken, and to the 
chief authorities concerning it* This excellent work 
deserv'es to be used as a book of reference by teachers 
of history, not only for their own benefit, but in order to 
bring home to their pupils the actuality of their subject. 
In reading th^e documents they will be able to feel 
themselves present in spirit at history in the making, 
Here are the edicts aod decretals of the Church on which 
• Select Docum^its iitmifoiiffg Mfidiavat and Mt>dern Uiitory. 
By Emil Reich. LL*D, Pp* xvi+;94. King md Sim. Ja* 6d. 
ntit* 
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the present organisations of Christianity have been 
built up, and one sees the difficulties of the centuries 
being hammered out ; one can trace the growth of con- 
stitutional rights through the middle ages and the settle- 
ment of national boundaries ; besides the better-known 
great ordinances of English history, we have a fine col- 
lection of corresponding French documents, not merely 
the Edict of Nantes and its Revocation, but many from 
the stormy and maieutic times of the Revolution ; we 
read the original ** Rights of Man," and hear the thunder- 
ous eloquence of Mirabeau and of Danton with his 
*' il nous faut de Taudace, encore de Taudace, toujours 
de Taudace, et la France est sauv^e." But if we begin 
to quote, we shall never have done. There are docu- 
ments from every country in Europe, and among others 
from America the Declaration of Independence, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and that on the Abolition of Slavery. 
There is finally a complete index and glossary of seventy 
pages. J.T. 

Minor Notices 

The Schoolmasters Year-Book and Directory, 1906. (Swan 
Sonnenschein. 65. net.) 
This is the fourth issue of this excellent manual, which has 
certainly come to stay. Beside the regular lists of schools 
and secondary masters, there is a mine of valuable informa- 
tion on all subjects connected with education. The Review 
of the Year which begins the volume is a luminous record 
of the rise and fall of the educational barometer : the 
editor is well acquainted with his subject, and not afraid of 
expressing his opinion, and we can commend his conclusions 
to all those who are interested in the study of school prob- 
lems. An interesting addition on this occasion is a list of 
educational articles from English and American journals 
which have been published during the year. We cannot 
speak too highly of the book : it is a veritable schoolmaster's 
" Crockford " and more, and it ought to find a place on 
every schoolmaster's shelves, or at least in every common 
room library. 

Livy, Book xxvi. By R. M. Henry, M.A. Introduction 
xxviii + Text 64 4- Notes and Appendices 113. 
(Arnold. 2s. 6^.) 
This edition was undertaken primarily for the use of 
students of the Royal University, but is well deserving of a 
wider circle of readers. The work has been carefully done, 
the latest and best authorities have been consulted, and 
the whole has had the advantage of Prof. Dougan's revision. 
In the introduction the Higher Criticism has been appUed 
to this book and Livy's authorities given for the various 
sections. There is no critical apparatus, but two appendices 
treat of Hannibal's route from Capua to Rome, and the 
topography of New Carthage. One or two points in the 
notes call for reconsideration : indefensus (V. 7) cannot 
strictly be called a participle ; resistebat and arcehat (VI. 14) 
seem rather descriptive imperfects like pugnahatur in the 
preceding clause than conative ; in XV. 6, a note might 
have been given on the use of the present participle demittens 
as a perfect ; miserunt (XXXIV.,) appears to be a mistake 
for iusserunt, annona (XL. 16) means ** price of com " ; 
the conditional sentence scripserim si . . sequar (XLIX. 3) 



refers not to present, but to future time, *' if I were to 
follow ... I should assuredly write." The translations 
are the weakest part of the notes, e.g., in I. 3, the pronoun 
their has nothing to refer to ; in III. 8, quoad means " as 
long as " not ** according as " ; in IX. 6, tumultuostus is an 
adverb ; fuerit (XIII. 18) is fut. perf. ; and in XXII. 14. 
posse is overlooked. But these are small blemishes in a 
sound piece of work. 

Ovid: Elegiac Selections, (Blackwood's Classical Texts.) 
By R. B. Bumaby, M.A. xviii x 136 pp. is. 6d, 

This little book of Selections contains no very novel 
features. Blackwoods may always be relied upon to 
produce a volume with clear print and good paper, and this 
book is no exception to the rule. 

The editor might have dispensed with most of the illus- 
trations, which, with two exceptions (the ** Demeter of 
Cnidos," and the reproduction of Titian's ** Bacchus and 
Ariadne "), are poor. It should be acknowledged, however, 
that the Appendices at the end of the book are useful and 
interesting. The Notes in explanation of the illustratioos 
— if the ordinary Fifth Form boy, for whom, presumably, 
this selection is intended, can be persuaded to turn to them 
— go a long way towards compensating for the meagreness 
of the illustrations themselves. Further, there is a sound 
httle digest of Ovid's usage of the subjunctive, and a 
careful page or two of statistics about the types of the 
Ovidian Hexameter and its caesura. Since the publication 
of Mr. S. E. Winbolt's book on the Virgilian Hexameter, 
this kind of painstaking and analytic treatment of verse- 
types seems to have become popular. Now, useful though 
such laborious compilations are to the schoolmaster, it is 
possible that they are too elaborate for the schoolboy. 
Even if he writes Latin verses himself, he is not likely to be 
interested greatly in such minute dissection of the ve^s^ 
structure, nor to become more proficient in the art by such 
a study. 

Thucydides: Book I. Edited by E. C. Marchant, MX 
li X 281 pp. (Macmillan & Co. 35. 6^.) 

The general features of Macmillan's " Red Series " of 
School Texts with Notes are too well known and too well 
appreciated by schoolmasters to need any word of conmien- 
dation from us. Mr. Marchant's Thucydides strikes one as 
an almost ideal school book, by an almost ideal school 
editor. Not only is he one of the first of English authorities 
on the text of the author, but, what is more to the point, he 
is a schoolmaster who has actually read Thucydides with a 
senior form ; and this combination is less frequently met 
with in this country than one could wish. Evidence of 
Mr. Marchant's capacity in both these respects meets us 
on almost every page in this admirable edition. The Intro- 
duction, deaUng with Thucydides' life, his mind and style, 
his speeches, and the manuscripts and text, are modeb of 
compression and lucidity ; while the Notes themselves are 
simple, pithy, and suggestive rather than ostentatiously 
learned. Indeed, so fully and so convincingly are all the 
difficulties of interpretation grappled with that one is 
tempted to wonder whether too much is not done for the 
schoolboy in these days of excellent annotation. Even 
supposing, as may well be the case, that we attain to greater 
erudition, there is apt to be less resource and virility in 
the modern boy than in those who were brought up upon 
a plain *' Oxford text," 
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lAris4opham$^jMnffltmt' By C. £. Graven. M.A. xvi + 
144 (Canm^e 0niversity Press, ji.) 

Teachers and students of Aristophanes will welcome thb 

[ e^ccellen t little edition . The notes are a model of restraint and 

[surges tiveness. Grammatical points and niceties of style, 

:>ncal, social and religious allusions are handled dearly, 

iy mi.d with severe economy of language. Nothing 

' is omitted and everything is to the point for school 

purposes. The Introduction is in two parts, of whieli 

the second — <^n the MSB. and scholia of Aristophanes — ^is 

, by Dr. Sandys. There are a few misprints ; in the text 

|L 7t vW^tf/n}!' for €u^i6fifiy^ L 574 4v for «V, L S98 

' tmirym for Imvyu ; and in the notes L 23 *r$rfl for K^a, h 

2 JO dbrt/i^dy*} for ai'Te^jmyw, 1. II/J. S40 for S49. In 

6oft^Miixoeu]y4pyafia (L j) — uMotftft — not merely^ufwwi — is 

I borrowed from the ** hundreds ** ; instances of iwl with 

the dative of a person meaning "after** (1. 13) occur in 

Xca Cyr. II. 3, 7, VL j, 25 and 27 ; the position of voWd at 

, the beginning of the line (L 314) seems against Paley's view ; 

I m^tlv (1, 1 1 56) is said to be used especially of beholding 

disaster, but instances of the opposite, i.e., of looking for- 

wai4 to happiness occur in Thnc. VI, 69, VII. 6t, and Eur, 

I Afed- 1025. In 1. 625 Mr. Graves objects to Aafidx^ ci 

J (cif^wrrw) ftfi (irttiXfi^), but the infinitive to be supphed is not 

merely w'wXfTi' but wwXfi* uyopdi^tty '*to sell and buy ^* i.e., 

r* to trade/' *' every one but Lamachus may come and trade 

I with me," 

Valerius CatuUus, B^C. Sj. Selected Poems rendered into 
EiigUsh Rhymed Verse. By L. R, Levett, (Heffer 
& Sons, Cambridge. London : Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co,) 72 pp. 
Apparently the outcome of an undergraduate's love for 
I the poet, and, es such, to be treated mth respect. The 
I verses are uoeven : io his choice of metres Mr. Levett 
I seems sometimes pecuharly happy ; as, for instance, in his 
I reodcring of *' Vivamus, mea I^sbia " : 

^* Come hvc with me and love mc, 
My Lesbia, haste to prove me I 

A farthing down 

For the Gr ay beard *s frown * 
ll ne'er from thee shall move me/' 

I At fctfESi^ES^ again, he seemB equally unfortunate i witness 
wihm sort of thing : 

•• Tell us, dear friend, tlien, where are we to look for you ; 
Is some fair lily-white maiden your flame ? 
Summon your courage and out in the dayhght ; 
Tell us, dear sir, there's no need for false shame/* 

[These last two hues are no unfair sample of the translator's 
t freqnent lapses in metre, as well as in rhythm ; the former 
reminding one painfully of comic-opera doggerel, and the 
last line being a masteipiece of cacophony. The epigram 
[on the Roman cockney, Arrius, on the other hand, b neatly 
'^ turned : 

'* When Arrius would ' appropriate * say, 

* Happropriate ' always was his way ; 

When foes insidious he'd abuse, 

' Hinsidious ' was the word he'd use : 

And doubtless thought the aspiration 

Improved the words* pronunciation/* 

tJie whole, a pleasant and harmless httle volume, 
ifhkJi« no doabtt gave the translator much enjoyment. 



The Story of ike Naiions — Greece. E> S, Shuckburgh. 
(Fisher Unwin, $s.) 
Thb latest volume is a valuable addition to I he series, 
as the name of the author wouM lead us to expect. The 
book is not so much a record of mihtary operations (which, 
as a rule, are inclined to overweight a school history) as an 
account of the development of the race on its political and 
intellectual side ; while the many excellent iUiist rations 
would serve, even without the author's appreciation of the 
artistic faculty of the Greeks, to implant this fact firmly in 
the pupil's mind. The history b carried down to the Chris- 
tian era, and will be continued to more modeni times in 
another volume. At the end of the book will be fomid ix 
chapter on the intellectual life of Greece in which the 
student will find a store of useful information conveniently 
summarised. 

Slories from ike History of Rome. Mrs. Becsky. (Mac- 
mi Han & Co. ]£, 64.) 
Children whose appetite for fairy tales has begun to pall 
ai^ here introduced to rather more serious mental pabulum 
in a digestible form. The authoress has experimented with 
the stories on her own children, and where experience has 
sugg^ted that explanation was necessary the tale has been 
re- written so as to embody it. The result is satisfactory 
on the whole, but some of the coUoquiahsms in the conver- 
sation of these ancient Roman heroes jar on our nerves at 
times. The book will do very well if it is read aloud with 
somebody to explain things as he goes along ; but if the 
ordinary child can read it unaided he might safely be pro- 
moted to a more robust treatment of the subject. As 
history we tliink it misses the mark ; but ^is a story book 
with a good moral tendency it may have its uses. 

An Atim of Commercial Geograf>hy. By R. Ferguson 
Savage. (W. and A. K. Johnson. 5s. net,) 
Thb is an excellent collection of thirty*six maps, clearly 
printed, and not too crowded. It is claimed that the 
maps contain only what is essential, to the exclusion of the 
masses of names usually inserted ; and an examination of 
the plates will convince any teacher of the reasonableness 
of the claim. Amongst other notable features, we may 
mention that several maps are included to show the vegetable 
products of the various parts of the world, while minerab. 
trade routes, isothems and isobars, are all clearly marked 
out. The book may be confidently recommended for 
class use. 

Macmiihn*s New Ghbe Readers. Infants' L 6rf., II, 
$d. Book L lod., II. If., IV. IS. 4^.. V. 11, 6d. 
We have here a series of books which seems to contain all 
the essentials of encouragement to a study of Uterature. 
It is very well graduated, t>eginniiig with words of one 
syllable and childish pictures, and going ou to something 
more robust for older pupils. Tlic illustrations are of 
%^arying merit, from an up-to-date photograph of a sub- 
marine to a hideously grotesque sketch of Bishop Hatto ; 
but the letterpress is of a steady and sound kind. The 
only pity is that an intelhgent pupil must always be needing 
new readers, as he can read through any of these in an hour 
or so ; from the pubhsher's point of view tlib is good 
business, but we suspect that wb^n a boy gets a taste for 
Uterature he will go to a public library' rather than grind 
through a series of readers. School authorities will find 
them tiseful, and they are very cheap. 
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Books Received 

New Globe Readers. Book IV. viii + 216 pages. 
Illustrations. Macmillan. is. ^d. 

Trots Contes de Fees, Par Mme. le Prince de Beaumont. 
Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. 82 pages. Vocabulary 
and Illustrations. Rivingtons. is. 

An Elementary Commercial Arithmetic, By P. Wilkinson 
B.A., and W. E. Watkins. Ph.D. 150 pages. G. PhiUp & 
Son, Ltd. IS. 3^. Answers separately. 6d, nett. 

My Friend the Umbrella. A Story in Pictures. By 
Eleanor S. Marsh. 102 pages. Coloured Illustrations. 
Sonnenschein. is. nett. 

Too Good to Live. A Story of two Children. By S. C. 
Woodhouse, M.A. With 21 Coloured Pictures by Olive 
Allen. 100 pages. Sonnenschein. is. nett. 

The Headsman of Whitehall. By PhiUp Sidney, x + 
116 pages. G. A. Morton, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. nett. 

The Decline and Fall of the British Empire, iv + 60 
pages. Twelfth Thousand. Allen & Co., Oxford. 6d. 
English Literature for Secondary Schools : 
The Heroes of Asgard. By A. and E. Keary. Edited by 
M. R. Earle. Illustrations, is. 6d. 

Macaulay's Essays on Addison. Edited by R. F. Winch, 
M.A. Macmillan. is. 

Macaulay's Essay on Olive. Edited by H. M. Buller, 
M.A. Macmillan. is. 

The Education of Girls in Switzerland and Bavaria. By 
T. L. Rhys. 72 pages. Blackie. is. nett. 

The World of Ice. By R. W. Ballantyne. vi + 224 pages. 
Frontispiece. (Blackie's School and Home Library.) is. 
A Manual of Carpentry and Joinery. By J. W. Riley, 
viii + 500 pages. 923 Illustrations. Macmillan. 6s. nett. 
The Translation of French Unseens. With exercises. 
By E. Perrot, B.-^s-L. 188 pages. Ralph, Holland & Co. 
2s. nett. 

Boys and their Management in School. By H. Bompas 
Smith, M.A. xviii + 120 pages. Longmans. 2s. 6rf. nett. 
Greece. From the Coming of the Hellenes to A.D, 14. 
By E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt.D. xx + 416 pages. Maps and 
Illustrations. (The Story of the Nations). T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. 

Historical and Modern Atlas of the British Empire. By 
C. G. Robertson. M.A., and J. G. Bartholomew. 64 
Coloured Maps. Index. Methuen. 4s. 6d. nett. 

Elegiac Selections from Ovid. By R. B. Bumaby, M.A. 
xviii + 136 pages. Illustrations. (Blackwood's Classical 
Texts.) IS. 6d. 

Arithmetical Wrinkles. By J. Logan, viii + 84 pages. 
Sonnenschein. is. 

Letters and Exercises of the Elizabethan Schoolmaster 
John Conybeare, Edited by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. 
xvi + 160 pages. Henry Frowde. los. 6d. nett. 

The Primary Arithmetic, Part III. Edited by W. 
Briggs, LL.D. 96 pages. Clive. 6d. 

A School History of Surrey, By H. E. Maiden, M.A. xii + 
192 pages. 4 Maps and 50 Illustrations. Methuen. is. 6d. 
Practical Housewifery. By C. F. Picton-Gadsden. viii + 
192 pages. Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

La Premise Aneede Fran^ais. A Day in Paris. Written 
and Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. vi + 156 + Ixxx 
pages. Illustrations and Plan of Paris. With or without 
Vocabulary. Black. 2S. 

Coloured Wall Pictures to accompany above book. 
No. I.— La Famille Pascal d table. No. 2.— La Porte 



Saint-Martin d, Paris. 45 by 35 inches. On linen, with 
rollers, ys. 6d. nett each ; on linen, 5s. nett each ; un- 
mounted, ^s. net each. 

First Studies of Plant Life. By G. F. Atkinson. Ph.B. 
Edited for the use of English Schools by E. M. Wood. 
xiv + 266 pages. Many illustrations. Ginn. 2s. 6d, 

Elementary Trigonometry. By H. S. Hall, M.A. and 
S. R. Knight, B.A., &c. xvi + 416 pages. With Answers. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Macmillan. 4s. (>d. 
Horatius and other Stories. Adapted from Livy. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by G. M. Edwards, M.A. xvi + 
80 pages. Cambridge University Press, is. 6d. 

Tennyson's In Memoriam. Annotated by the Author. 
266 pages. Macmillan. 5s. nett. 

Principles of Parish Work. An Essay in Pastoral 
Theology. By the Rev. C. F Rogers, M.A. xvi + 294 
pages. Longmans. 5s. nett. 

Studies in Browning. Four Poems. By Susan Cun- 
nington. 158 pages. Sonnenschein. is. 6d. net. 

Browning's La Saisiaz. A Lecture to Students. By 
T. S. Omond. 24 pages. R. Pelton, Tunbridge Wells. 

An Address to the Stttdents of the Manchester School of 
Technology. By Principal Reynolds. Manchester : Printed 
at the School Press. 

Book-keeping. By J. Walmsley, B.A. xii + 252 pages. 
Francis Hodgson. 35. 6d. 

Stories from Greek History. Retold from Herodotus by 
H. L. Havell, B.A. xviii + 238 pages. lUustratioDS. 
Harrap. is. 6d. 

Stories from Wagner. By J. Walker McSpadden. xiv + 
232 pages. Illustrations. Harrap. is. 6d. 

Scott's KenUworth, Edited by O. Smcaton, M.A. xxx + 
480 pages. Illustrations. Dent. 25. 

Ballads Ancient and Modem. Edited by O. Smeaton. 
M.A. XX + 264 pages. Frontispiece. Dent. is. net. 
Exercises de Grammaire Fran^aise. By J. G. Anderson, 
B.A. 84 pages. Methuen. is. 6d. 

A New Trigonometry for Beginners. By R. F. D'Arcy, 
M.A. viii + 84 pages. With Diagrams and Answers. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, B.A. viii + 
166 pages. With Answers. , Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

A School History of Middlesex. By V. G. Plarr, M.A., and 
T. W. Walton, M.A. xii + 228 pages. Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Methuen. is. 6d. 

The Problems of Philosophy. By H. Hdffding. Trans- 
lated by G. M. Fisher and W. James, xviii -f 204 pages. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. nett. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's Histoire d'un Homme du PeupU. 
Edited by R. E. A. Chessex, B.A. viii -f 154 pages. 
(Oxford Modem French Series). 3s. 

Nodier's Jean Sbogar. Edited by D. LI. Savory, B.A. 
XX + 140 pages. (Oxford Modem French Series). 2s. 
Arnold's Latin Texts. 8^. each. 

Vergil Selea Eclogues. Edited by J. C. Stobart, 

M.A. 
Vergil Selections from the Georgics. Edited by J. C. 

Stobart. M.A. 
Cicero Pro Archia. Edited by Mai^aret Brock. 
Casar in Britain. Edited by J. F. Dobson, M.A. 
The Red-Letter Shakespeare. The Tamtng of the Shrew. 
Macbeth. Blackie. is. 6d. nett teather* is. nett cloth, 
each. 



MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 

JuMt BuhUshed. 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. 

By W* MANSFIELD POOLE, M,A., Mudzm iMH^mtgf Mu4ttr <.a ihi Rami Nmmi dfiitge, Ost&¥i%§. 

With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 2e. 0d. 

An Elenactitirf Fn^odi Gmmmar or modero lines, Tvritlen entirely in French, and iDlen l d for the '\is^ of scholars up to 14 or 1$ y«An of afe. 

Wmrrr.N t-KtMARjLY 101 the Usk of The Royal Naval CAutrs at OsuoRNr: and Dartmouth. 

AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR 

FOR SCHOOLS 

By JOHN THOMPSON. M.A. 

Fonuerl^ Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Senior Classi<^l Masier at the High School, Dublio. 
Part L-ACCIOENCE, ta, Od, Part U;-8YNTAX. Is. ed. Complete, with fyll fn<lex««, 3*. 
Tlie ob>^ct of this book is to ^ive in a form suitable for begrnners the elements of Greek Grmnmaf. Owing to tlic great inriporijuice of the appc*l 
I lUc i:yr? in tbccaseof younjT smd-nts, special attention has been paid to the tjrpe luid arrangemcni of the pdnred m:itier. Auic Gre«*k only hsts been 
ind the usages c' tingybhed throughoiit from Ihose of prose, Uaneoessaxy and umisuil foons have been left out, and thr- author haa 

:d to state all tb* .cts both of aocj<lencc and syntax in the Gk«rest possible raanntf , At the same time advantage has bce« idtco of tbe 

citM.'V'""y^^^°f ^w***^ stii'.ia. ^1,.^., io that the work may be thoroughly up to date, 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 

REVISED EDITIONS. 



Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With 

■ 11 Scp^r.itc Uictiunary of Proper Namt^s. Tables of Roman Moneys^ 

^^ &c. ThorciUghly revised and in great part ns- written. Edited by 

^B ^ir Wm. Smit h and T* D. HALL, M.A, The Etymological portion 

^^ by JoHK K* iNiJKAM, LL.D. Square larno, 7s* 6d, 

S'* -incise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities- Incorporating the Results ol Modem Res^rcb. 
Edited by F, WARRECoRNtiiB. M.A., Vice- Provost of Eton College, 
WiihcK^er iioo Illustrations taken trom the best examples of Ancient 



Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 

Wijodeuts, In great pari re-wriUen by G, E* MARmOJN, M«A., 
SQmf:time Assbtant Master At Eton College, s^th Impression* 
Crown 8ro, 7s. 6d* 



Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Bio- 
graphy and I 

MAiiiNom, " - 

lime Assistant Master al Eton College. 

Medium 8vo. tSs, 



and Qeography. In gr«it part fc-written by G, E. 
M, M.A., liXie Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, some 
itsint Master al Eton College. WiiB over 800 Woodcuts. 



MURRAY'S STUDENTS' MANUALS. 

3Rfta f&Howinf/ volumes in thin famous series of historicat trorkB have been revijfed th rough- 
out ttnti btottffht into line irifh re rent re^efirrh frn^f c riff riant, yew iUustration^, ttew 
nuMpttf ttnti tte^if pUtUH have been added, and the bf.&ks in tfieir present form wiil be found to 
fneet ail requirmnetits of modern teaehers antl eiuttents* lUnsirated list post free c*i* 

appiieation* 



Greece. From the Earliest Times to the 

Kofo^fi Conqticst. With Chapters on the History of Literature and 

I ArL Thoroughly tcvtstd and m part re written by G. E. M ARiNDi^f* 

M.A, With fnanf r.cw Maps and lHui>lration5. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

Rome* From the Earliest Times to the 

E&tablisbtiieDl oi ihe Empire. With Chapters on the FJistory of 
Litersitvtre And Art, By Dean Liddeij^ New and rcviied Kdi- 
liofit incrorporjiling the results of Modern Rtsearch, by P. V. M. 
B^NKCKt;, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With 
Colntired And other Mjps and numerous inuslra^tions, nearly all 
pireparcd for ilii^ edition. Crown 0VO4 7s* 6d. 

Student's Gibbon. A History of the Decline 

^m and Fall ol the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Origina.1 Work. 

^1 A wew and revi^^d Edition in Two raris, with Maps Bind Illustra- 

^^^^ tkmi- Crown 8vo, 55, each. 

^^B Part t From tbe Accession of Cominodus to tbe Deatb of 

^^^^ |t»finljin. By A. H^ J. GSEt^NtUGE. M.A. , Lecturer and late 
^^^^ Fellq^ of Hertford College, Lectmer in Ancient History al Braae- 
^1 no^ College, dcfofd 

^^B Pmit IL Ffom k3. 565 to ttte Capture of Constantinople bf 

^^H I he Turks. By]. G. C, Anuig^son, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln 
^^^V College* btudtint nud Tutor of Christ Church, Oxfords 



The Roman Empire from the EstabHsh- 

numt ol thfi Empire to the Acc^sion of Commodtjs. A.D. 180, 
With Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations, By J. B, Buky, 
Regius l7rofes5or of Modern History at Cambridge. Crown Bit^, 
75, 6d* 

Modern Europe. From the Capture of 

Consti-ntinoplc by the Turks, 1453, to the Treaty of Berliu. tByB. 
By RtctiAKD LoDCis, M^, Fellow and Tutor of Brosenose ColUrge, 
Oxford, 41b Edition, ihofoughly revised* Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 

France. From the Earliest Times to the Fall 

of the Second Empire, By W* H. Jekvis, hi A. A new Edition, 
thoroughly revised, and in great part re- written, by AkruuE 
H ASiSAl-l<, M. A. » Censor ol Christ Church, O.tiord. With a Chapter 
on Ancient GauS by F, HAVt;KriELD, M^, Student of Chrkt 
Church, Oxford. Coloured Maps, and many new Woodcut** 
Crown SvOj 75* 6d. 



Manual of English Literature, A History 

of English Literatuie of the chief Eng)bh Writers founded upon tlic 
Manual of Tiioma.s H, i^riAW. A new Edxion thorouj^hly revised 
Bf A. Hamilton THtjMPSuN, BA., of Si, John's Colicge, Cam- 
bridge. With Notes, &c* Crown Bvo> 7s. 6d. 

SMALLER MAHUALS. 

Greece- From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest With Coloured Maps, Plans, 

and IIIuElrations. Thoroughly revised by G. E. Makindin, M.A, Crown 8vo, js, M. 

Rome. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, Thoroughly 

tWTtsed by A. H* J* Gftt.iiNlCJtE, M.A., Fellow of Herllojd College. Oxfurd. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Empire to 117 A-U, by 
a MiODtXTQK, M A-, under the Direction of Proh W. M. Ram*A¥. M.A,» D.CX* With Coloured Map, Plans, and lllus(fation«. Crown 8yo, 
31, «, 
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MESSRS. LO NGMANS & CO/S LIST. 

By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, O.D., 

Tjatf Hegius Professor of Greek in tht UnivtrsHv of CamMtige. 

THE REVISED LATI N PRIMER. 

Crown Svo 2s, 6d. 

A SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 

Crowo 8vo, IS. 

EXERCISES ON THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 

By M, G. and J, E. KENNEDY aiid H. WILICINSON, M,A. Crown 8vo, i«. 6d. 
4 KBY^ for the ascot Mmsiemoafy, 2s, 9tf, aet^ po3ifre€^ 



By ARTHUR SIDGWiCK, M.A. 
A FIRST GREEK WRITER, Crown Svo, 33. 6d. 

A KEY, for iht ton of Matitrs tartly, ^s, aj^. net, poit ffnee. 

INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 

rrON. With Exercises, Crown Svo^ 5s. 
A KE y,pr the ft Si of Masters only. %s, ^d, wti^ f^si/ttt. 

SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition, 

Abridijed and Adapted for the use of School*. Feap, Svo, is* M* 

each. 
ARISTOPHANES.— The Ciood^. The Frogs. The Knighis. 

Pint us. 
EURIPIDES,— IphcgeniA m Tauris* The Cycbp*. loiu Electr»* 

Alce&tis. Bftccfrae, llecut)a. Medeit, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK VERSE COM- 
POSITION. By Arthur Sjdgwick, M.A., and F. D, MORICE, 
M.A. With Exercises. Crown Svo, 5s. 
A KB Yt far thi vti of Afastirs &nfy. 5.1, i^d. ntt, p&iijree, 

ByQ.Q. BRA BUY, DM, formerly Dean of Wmtminnter. 

AIDS TO WRITING LATIN PROSE. Containing 144 
Exercises, With an Introduction comprising Prelhiiinary Hints. 
Directions, E3&pIanatDr>' Ktatter^ &c^ Edited and arranged by 
T, L. PAinLtoc^. M,A* Crown 8vo, 55. 
A KE Y, i0r Mf uie g/ Mmttrs yw/r. p* ai^n fitL /t?si/rYt, 

By H. ft UDDELL DM., arid ROBERT SCOTK DM. 
GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON. 410, 36s. 
GREEK -ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the 

above. Revised throughouL Squaic liJini, 7s. 6d* 

By t K. ARNOLD, MJ. 
ARNOLD^S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, By G GbaNvilir BitAB^ 
LEV* D, D,, formerly Dean of Westmiostcr. 5s, 
A KEY, fi^tki use sf Masters 0nly. 51. ^\ti. titi, pesi ffitt. 

By FRANCIS DAVID MORICE, MJ. 

STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK. With Notes and Voca^ 
bulary. Crown 8vo^ 311. 6 J. 

By L^ON CONTANSEAU, MJ. 
A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 

AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. IV^si 8vo, 3^^ 6rl 
A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH LAxNGUAGES. Being a careful Abndnmciit of tlic 
Aulhof's ^'Fruclkal FrcncJi *ind English DIcliotmry/* prcserviti|; 
•U the ino&t useful feainres «>f the Orisinilt c ^ndenscd in a much 
smaller Voltime. Sgware iSmo. is. 6d. 
*,* Sf&aai £diH6H f^r Trait ikn mnd Poikti (/it, t^und in kaiker iuck, 
price 3J* 6ti. h*L 



By F. mCHtE. MA. 
FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 
M KE Y, for the uje of MaiWi oth. y. 8irf. m€t, ftst fnt. 

SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Crowo 8vo, as. 
FABULAE FACILES. A Fiist Latin Reailer. 

taining Det*iched Sentence* and ConsccQtive Storie*. Wllh N««fi 

and Vocabular? Ct r 'H. 

Ofm&ridA Z,nf^j/ / • imiftaiitrmt itmd «i «*# ^ "^ 

iiffJt, 1906, 

IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN EASY LATIN FROSET 

Bnied on " FabuUc FaciJes.*' Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Crown $vo, as. 6d. 
A A^£ y, fffr the uit iff iXtaHerj 4^fy, 31. 8^. net, p^Ufrei^ 

EASY CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE- Crown Syo 

2s, 6d. 
FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Crown Svo. m. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATIOI^ 

Small 8vn, 3;5. 
LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap 8vo, is, 
FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR : THE EXPEDmOKS_ 
TO BRITAIN, DE BELLO GALLICO* IV» 20-36; AND V 
8-23, Edited by Frank RrTCillE, M.A, CrOKvn Stnj. ri. 6d* 

PREPARATORY CAESAR ; DE BELLO GALUCOj 

LOOK II. Edited by Fkank Ritctiir, M.A. Crown Sto, x%.K 
FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8vo, 2%. 
A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR BEGIKHERS. 

By F* RiTCMilt, M-Am and E. IL Moobk, M.A* Crown Sro, 

3s. 6d. 
A KE K, f^r ik£ US4 af Afaiters miy. y . ^d. i*rl. p^tt frtf. 

EASY GREEK GRAMMAR PAPERS* Fcap* Sircv 

IS, 6d. 

By WILLIAM WATSON, AM.G.Se., DM. (Londan). 

Aialitant Profeiior of Phyilct at Ihe Ror«l C«nc|« «t Sciuitc L l li i i * 

A TEXT^BOOK OF PHYSICS, Third and Enbfged 

Edition. Wiih 56S Illuiiimiiom und a ct^UtciJon **( E^a^npte^ to^ 
QuesUuns vvith Answers. Lnjge ©row« 8^t>» lOs. 6d, 

By Professor QANOL 

Tranikted And Edited tv E, ATKimOH, Ph. 0., fX.S., and Btrm^ 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS, Experi- 

mcntjil iiiid Applied, VVitli 9 ColowreiJ Piftirs aed M&pc aiM 
1048 Wtjodcmi'*, Cnnvn Hvn, 15*?. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR GENERAL.^ 

READERS AND YOUNG PERSONS* Wth 7 
WoodcwtSi and an AppendlJi of QtiCJitions* Crown Sr 



LONGMANS, GREEN & CO-, London, New Yoek, and Bowbav. 



SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



MESSRS. L ONGMANS & CO/S LIST. 
LONGMANS* GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

^Book I. — The First Book of Geography. With 17 Illustrations and 52 Maps (38 of which 

«Jt! co'otirL'd}. Crown Svo^ is, 6<1» 

Book M. — The World, For Junior Students, With 35 Illustrations and 87 Maps (79 of 

I« hkh Are col on red). Crown Svo, js. 
Book III, — The World. For Senior Students, With 42 Illustrations and 121 Maps (11 a 
uf which are coloured). Crown 8vo, 4s 6ti, 
Book IV,— The British Empire, With 38 Illustrations ar*d 78 Maps (71 of which are coloured). 

Crown Svo, p. 6d, 

Book V, — A Prtmaiy Phytical Geogr&phy. By John Thornton, M,A. With 105 Illustrations 

mod 9 Maps (l of »luch h coloured). Crown Svo, as. 

By CYfilL RANSOMEf M.A, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d- 
Or in Two Parts, 2v. each. }'nit 1. : to 1603 ; Part II. : 1603 to 1901. 

(SUMMARY OF RANSOME'S SHORT HI STORY Of EHSIAKD. W ith 22 Maps and Pla ns and 34 Genealogical Tables, is. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 
I A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
■ FROM THE EARLIBST TIMES TO 1001. 

' Vol, L : Bx, 55-A*D. 1509. With 173 IHustraiions. Crown Svo, 4s, 

gI, IL : 1509-1689. With 96 lllusiratjons. Crown Svo» 4s. Vol. HI. : 1639-1901, With 109 Illustrations, Oown Svo,45. 
Complete in One Volums. Wuh 378 lUuslratiotis. Crown Svo, 12s. 

■ PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ^^ the above. By R. Somervell, M.A,, Assistant Master at Harrow School. Crown Svo, is. 

■ A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

^^^^^B With 66 Maps and 22 Vhns of Battles, i^c. Fcap. 4ta, 5s. 

^^V OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

H B.C. 51 to A,D. 1901. With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, Fcap, Svo, 2s. 6d. 

i ^ 

*YorkFov 



EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 



Jork Powell s Early Englaiid 

tothcHoimaaCoiyiieat, is. 
Crei^totL'ft(MrsO ^iglanda 

CoDtiHental Power, 1066^ 

1215. y^l 
Bowlej^s Else of the People 

&ad the Growth of Farlia 

■ltllM214^I485. 9<1. 
Or«U^toii*B (BiBhoik) TudorB 

and the BefonzmtiOQ. 1^5- 

Epochs of English Histofy. Compkte in One Volume, 

vflb tf Tfti>lc« ^fiii Fcdicr«(rs ind sj Map*. Fcflf Svo. 5ft, 



Qardiner'a (Mre ) Stni^g^le 
against AbBolnte Monarchy, 
taOS-1688. 9^. 

Eowley's Settlemeiit of the 

Constittition, 16i9-1784, 9^1. 

Tancock's England during 

the American and Einropean 

Ware, from 1766-1820. 9^^ 



EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 



Browning's Modern England, 
from 1820- IS97. 9<i- 



■TSu 

€laii«e*fl Early Eomaji Empire 

Oftpet^s EomaB Empire of the 
Seeond Oeutiiiy 

Oox'i Oreeka and the Per- 
alAiiA 

Atiienlan Empire 



EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

to V.,ils., wkh Maps. %s, 6d fncb. 

Curfc6is*B Else of the Mace- 
donian Empire 

Dme's Home to its Oaptme 
by the Gaols 

Merivale'a Eoman Trinm- 
viratea 

Sankey's Spartan and The- 
han Supremacies 

Smith's (Boiwoith) Home 
and Carthage 



Airy's English Bestoration 
and Louis XIV., 1648-1678 

Church's Beglnnine of the 
Biiddle A^et 

Cox's Gnuadea 

Cr eigh ton ' a Age of Elizabeth 

Gairdner's Houses of Lan- 
caster and York 

Gardiner's Thirty Years' 

Gardiner's Pirst Two 

Stuarti 
Gardiner '» (Mra.) French Ee- 

volution. 1789-1795 
Hale's Fall of the Stuarts. 

acd Western Bnrope from 

1678-1697 
Johnson's Nonnans in Europe 



Lougman*9 Frederick the 
Great and the Seven Years' 
War 

Ludlow's War of American 
Independence* 1775-1783 

McCarthy*s Epocli of Eeform* 
!8S0-18&0 

Moberly'a The Early Tudors 
Morris's Age of Anne 

Morns'a 1 he Early Hanover- 
ians 

Seebohm's Protestant Be- 
volution 

Stubbs's The Early Plantar 
genets 

Warburton's Edward the 
lui-d 



By the Itev. D. MORRlSp B A. 

A Class-Book History of England* Designed for the 

ii%*j ft Students pri parinj; Enr tlie L'aivtrKity I octi lLxatukiaLt4>ut, i.r fur llie 
L'jrKloQ UuivcriiHy Mtlrfcula!ion. and (or the higher i4a&H>i>t bl^JiLie^uUrY 
Sd^uolA. Thf One JxUi.<lr«d «iid S.coDd 10 Oq*? Hurdnd ui4 fiinth 
Til' iKird, with 14 Hiitorical Mapt ftTid PY^xt of BAtlUs^iiod 19 lliUMUHiimt 
•iifr^v^ on wx-d Fcip. tv>, 1«. 6d, 



LONGMANS, GREEN ik CO,, London, New Yokk, and Bombav 



SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



The LING ASSOCIATION 

(Of Tra]iic4 Teacliers of Swedlsli Gymnastics). 



PrtsiiUHt^Ws^ 



nf Cm mil Institute, 

'■.V, 



Artr<-;h(//-MisS HANKINKON, i^ iiibluii Giuvi:, CiOiULli IJvJ, N* 

BiiirnitiJTtions hdd for Swcdiih Gymnnstic Tracliprs* DiploiiifL« ioft 
fSf Swcdtsh Drill VcHificM'^ for T^-nclirra in Kkmcumry bdicx^T^ i\t>t\ 
Kjiidcrjj^rtrns, iVinrijals of &cti©oU And CollrgPi ^ti^plird wlili 
CrrilficiQird Tcmbf rs. 

For Terms of Mtmbrnhrp* Cotjdiiiens of ExmmtDatbn, Entmoct 
Fonns, Sytl jbus, *c.» apply lo the SftCRliTAttT, 

ANCHESTERPHYSICALTRAININGCOLLEGE 

-LINGS SWEDISH SYSIEM ^' ' 

THOMAS (certificated by Madame I 

Pbysical Training Coll^'g^. London 1^ T\: , 

educated wonien to teach S^i^edbh gymnaAtics m sdiooi^ ai wi^o 

toimderiakcSwe^iishro^-iiicalgymiiasiicsaiidmassageaiiii:^ . iixr- 

tisioi)^. Addresi: Kiddgarfh, Norman H.Giiad« Rusholine, MancM-<i(rr. 



BIRKBECK COLLEGB, 

BREAMS BUILDINGS. CHANCERY LANE, EX. 

DAY AND EVENma COURSES UNDER RECOGNISED TBACHIRS 
OF THE UNlVEhStTY. 

FACULTY OF SOIEMCE. 

Physics Ar.LEHTCKiifu »-, LKS-:.; D. Uvii k, 1! A.. T i»r ; K 
B.St. MathcmfttiGS— t H, .Smart. MA, Botany— A. I 

D.Sc. Oeoloffy ^ MLneraloffjr— ^C;»ir, t . Havii», K.CS. 
FACULTY OF ART& 

Lfrtln A Greek- F a VVkhtir, MA, Freneh— V, E, K^s-rMnie, 
H^ti^U English H }Uj I C«iriiii. I^A, M&lhematlcs— E. H. 
SmakTj M A, Italian L l.i a.U.A. IjOg"lo — * ■- All^mA(,|. Sun ir, M A 

Scondinlca— t.i. An h 1 1 aui. S nn 11, Ai. A, Commerclai OeoBrftphjr— 
Full Cfi.leyidlmp G<I« (6d. post^ rji**«}» 



CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR 
TEACHERS, 

15 CRAVEN STREET, CHAKING CEOSS, W.C. 
TfUgrafku Addrtis—" Di]>akkalO£. LoNtx»N,'* 



Conducted by Miss Loui a Broiigh {form* r\y Rcf^hirai of the Truclj^rs 
UuTfd , Secr«*Ur/ of lUe Women's Educaibn Union, ihc Teachers' Training 
and Rrglsiration Society, (lie Assocmiion of Head Mistresses, &c,} 

Miss Broiifih SMpplirs Uni vet* ity Gj ad nates. Trained and Ci rtificaied 
Teiichers for PnbUc High Scbi>els and Private Schools, Visiting 1 eachers 
of Special Subjects, Kindergnrtpn Mistresses, Ac*, as well as Engljib 
and Foreign Govirrnesjes foi Ptivate Famibei. 

No chargf* is made to irri plovers until an cnEflffnietit is effected. 

Underlakea every descriplioti of Letterpress F'rinting^ 
and makes a Speciality of 

Prospectuses (with or w lib out Illustrations), 
Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c.^ ftc, 
mott c^CRfuHy printed, artd stiictfSt co^ifid^QCx observed. 



AptlKESS 



THE HUGDY PRESS, RUGDY. 



DATCKELOR TF , C0LL£G| 

FOR li_.. .,^.^, 
ChunKuwmjL Gitovtt« S^E^ 

Miitren ^/ TTit. 

DOier 1 , 
Provrdei 11 pracltcal cdiitw! of | 
Sei:ondJifif Schofils, witli aliiiii4:tfi' 

DATCHELOk 
STUDENl^ PR F PAR ft: D . 
CF'' ' J^-'- '^ ' '■ -■^"' • 

FREK:- 

A KINL .. . 

N.1 

A PREPARATORY Di -L a A. 1 

iiitfljt^r X^idX \\m\mii%^ 
Tmm\ /15 to /a© Ji yew fiir oon-ff^lrimfr 
A comfortable HALL of R ESI DENCE. Terms 
SPECIAL COURSEii OF TRAINING %<^ Tr 
CIass SinginR. 



THE INCORPORATED 

FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTI 

(Recognised by (he Board of Education as a TriiiniQ|f j 
for Seeo&dAfy Teachers ) 

T^^amfirt^Uf^C G, HOMTBFtOREp M«A. 
.v^jvfdr^^Wr. ARTHtfM 0. SVMONrT!t, M A- 
TRAi^rNGCOLM-XE FOR TEACHERS. i>^.^ 
KLNDERGARTKN AND SCHOOL, ii*^ M 



Sot 
ct:rlttin {c 



.^.;*cii from tbc Pmii 



Ptojt *voi, »tronf ty lN»iifid^ prlc» 7 a- 

CAREY'S GRADXJS. 

" GR ADtrS AD PABN ASSUM." wiih the English ] 

R«¥ii*d, CorrecttJ, itiij Aufuj^iiTed hj m \Umhet of lb» Ual^^t«lt7 4 
London: PahiUh:d hj ihc St at 10 5< ems' Cumpjijh^, Statiflp-^' Uai, 1 



The Modern Language & Ch 
Student's & Teacher's All 



French, German, Latin, Creek and 

C«n all be taught and learned with the aid ai .t Pf ION( 

AMD 

Mri. J. G. FRASCR'S 
CAMBRIDGE PHONOGRAPHIC Jl£C< 



For Descriptive Prospectus and full ParticulArt ^r\ 
Pmblishersr— 

W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, Engf 



SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



[rray's Small Classical Atlas for Schools 

itcd by G. B, GRUNDY, M.A.. DXitt., FeUow and Tutor of Corptis Christi CoUegc, Oxford. 

^olt^ (141 X ^ ineh«M}, €a, 

in this Atlas incorporate the results of recent icholarshipt and have been most carefully prepared so as to 

Ite all tfie chief names and natural features of the countries, and by eliminatinf those of minor importance to 

ing. The use of colour contours, whilst displaying the configuration of the countries at a glance, 

ct of simplicity, which cannot be achieved in maps wlicte the old-fashioned method ofhachured mountaina 

I uames* A complete index adds to the utility of the volume, and the low price at which it is pubU&hed {H}. 

brings ic within the reach of all Classical Students. 

lOOI-S WHICH USE THE ATLAS. SOME HEADMASTERS' OPINIONS. 



Oram mar School 
College 
ove Scliool 
Mem. Brecon 
I College 

iSirhoo] 
Q's School, Holt 
College 

lioolN. 

_ I School 
idon 

bhoolt Canterbtirj 
fehool, Ely 
U College 
Belt* Musselburgh 
[College 

IrammarSch. 



Merehan t Taylor's SehooL 

Gruat Crosby 
Merchant TayW's School, 

Londoa 
Mill Hill School, N.W. 
Oil ndle School 
Boss all School, Fleetwood 
Royal Hofloway College 
Rugby School 
St. Olave's Grammar SehL 
St Peter's School, York 
Sherborne School 
Swansea High School 
Ton bridg© School 
University College School 
Uppingham School 
Victoria College, Jersey 
Westminster School 
Winchester College 

Prospectus past 



*'A nicer Alias I have never seen/' 

" The Classical Adas . . , is aa admiraWe one : it ia dear, well- 
printed, a.nd has fin ciicenciit index anang«d on Ibebest pnnciples." 

*^lt comes nearer lo my ideal than anything I faavc seen, the 
coloured contours instead of the Itnible bacbured stuff usoaUy put 
in, being excellent*" 

*' It Is quite the best one for ordinary puipofei that I have ever 
seen/* 

" Vour new ClassioLl At1a$ wa« intmdaced into the school the 
day after you kindlj sent me a copy of it. It was much needed. '* 

'^Thc maps are admirably clear, and the detailed plans of sitei 
and battte^eldi make It moie usehd for Ctauical History than any 
other School Atlas that I know/' 

*' Is exactly what has been wanted for some time, the eheapm^ 
of the book bringing it within the reach of every boy," 

frei on ^pplicdtion* 



JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. W, 



cational and Scientific Books 



NEW AND second-hand 



The Largest Stock in London of 

.HAND SCHOOL. CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY & ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
Mathematical, Theological^ and Foreign Books 

BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS 

rNQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED 
Ke^s and Translations, Books Bought 



J. POOLE & CO., 

{Established 1854) 

CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 

(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand) 



SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



MR. MU RRAY' S LIST. 

By W. MANSFIELD PDCJLE, .^.A** Stfti^ F^m^Ji J/a*lrr ^-/ /^ ^*^r(?/ A a.^i a^/Ugi, LhScrnt. 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. 

A new Etemeninrif Frenci* >*n m^^ern iiwie**, t^ 

etD€rei*e»t nnfi intended fftr tht , .^nlar^ np to i4 ffr I 

In une ii the Roffnt ^'avai I'uiie^e* at fHhttrne nnti i^^trimrmuih* 



h$ French^ wiih Hum€ 



School History of Rnjfland 



3S. 



An iii\t lifit^ MiStiirA fur mdJlt' S nrmv Krnm tk^ F ir1ii>*Bl 

1 ; . 

While contain ir^p all that is ner^^ssarv ictr the | 
t^ ' V aims at arousing tl ~t of uiir 7.- 

t o f II rt h er e So rts in hIw ly .1 ■ ^ 

VL., .....p ...j., ( ^eJ with maps, pU^i». ..». ^v- , CvciAhidi Ki^«^*; *JU 
to IIS practical Dtility, 



Mr. C. R. L, FLl^TCHER^S 

Histoo^ of England, Pt, I. 



5«. 



Part r*: From iti^ Earliest T« me s to theClo^eor tJte 
Middle Ages. By C. K. L FLETCHER. MA. With 
ColDiii*d Maps. Plans, &c. Ntw an J Cktaptr EdUiiM, 
Part II, /a fift^raticK. 



The Orowth of the Empire 4s, 6d. 

A Han tbook to the History of (IreJiter Britain. By 

A.W, lOSH, With many maps if the Emjkt* at different 

periijJs, Nftv ^mt Chtufn Ediiirn. 
Tins buok h,i^ bevn recommended as a tyxt-boolc lar the Cam- 
bridge LocaI (Setuor aiid Junior j aod Collc^-c of Preceptors (Junior) 
Examioaiioiui. 



Notes on Volumetric Analysis 

By |, B kJ -,vi II n ^.. , Ujndn and iV. H. BELU B.4 

Coo c 15^ di^^ !4tions arc st)ieci^ feature* of thill 

book. In ih- oew eu riniil maUef hats beeti added oo tii 

Standaniisaijoii of A tnrAn% of Sodiam ; Chalk, 

ilic, J Potassium Bi-chf cunaic : Iodine. Thiowlplwt©, 4fid ^Iv 
Nitrale. 



Manual of Ensflish Oram mar 



With Ej«<?rciM 

HAIL. M.'\ A 

date. 



-TS, 



Ties. Thil 



"Tho work ol reviaing thts new edmon has been weH done/*- 



Nature Teaching 



35. 6(1 



Ba^cd upon the General PrliKlpfes of ArHculttirc 
the UAe of Schools. By FRANCIS WKTTS B Sc inj 
WILLIAM G FREEMAN, RSc, 



JOHN MURRAV. ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, \\\ 



,-FLORIGENE- 

(Re£€l, Trade Mark.) 

Aw;uded BROHZi MEDAL of the ROYAl SANITARV tNSTITUTEr 
SCHOOL KTGIEHE IXMiBITIOKp Iges 

FLORIQENE i> ^n OJouile*s Aii-Puntyin^. Libutir-Siving, 
and FLOOR' Fr serving l*REPARATION, cnsily jin4 quitkh- 

applied to alt Wood, Linoleum, Cork Mattlnjf, &cj 
for 

ABSORBIHG and FIXING CUST and DIRT in 

COLLEGES, LABORATORIES 

AND SCHOOLS 

(vrheri: it i^ ^Tonerally applied during: the Holtdaye. 
or temi If preferred/three timee a Y^WLr only). 

4/#0 GOVERNMENT, MUNtCiPAL, Oftlf 
othmr BWLDtNaS 

No scrubbing vt damping of fJ .jors ; oidj* hard bEOom requiredp 
when the ^v/ctpmgt roll and are not irjd slribattd— dubting leldotu 
necessary* For pitrticular^, reports and leiili t]0r*ials write 

The "DUST-ALLAYER" Co. 

leS QUEEN VICTORIA ST,, E.G. 

Cobtraot^Ft i& H.VI, Lordt of AdmtrAity &na MM. omce of Work*, Ac* 



HORACE MARSHALLI 

& SON'S LIST 

ILLliSTFL\TED CATALOGUE POST FREE 



THE NEW TEMPLE READER. Ediu-d U E. E, Sj£jgut. 
11 A., RR.G.S. llhi^trakd. Trice Is 6d. net. 



THE PREPARATORY TEMPLE READER. Edited (y 
(;. L. Thomson. With Coloured mid I'Aick md Whu* 
III is".Ttifiiiri,s. PriL-e Is. 6d, 



BOTANY RAMBLES. Uy Ella Thomson, Giving himylt 
mfunrtalt-n in chjiniing ami easy Unguage. Prolitfcrfv llk*^ 
tiat*?d. Part. I. — SlRlNG. lOd, 



THE LIFE or THE STATE. By Gerali-i>e Hoinwv, 
Mistte^i of Meth«x^ ai Uoiversitif College, Bristol ; umidia^t 
Cob 1 en Scholar of Ncwnham Colk^c, Clothe 240 pugis, 

25. ed. 



HENRY IV„ P»rt 2. Edited by J. W. B. ADAMS, M,A, OatU 



LITTLE FRENCH FOLK, B^ C T Omoxs, MA,, Autior 
of *' English Syntax.** Second Edition. Sfe^imim Aifcllf* /^:i 
jru jYice 2s, 



DEUTSCHE SAG EN. 

1i. 6d. 



Edited by MARi^usum Ninct. T-ncc 



Ihrs reading book in Gtrman, adaptei! foi ; 
yea r^ contains four diariniD^; stories, baseti otj 
They are preUily illimrnted, and form ^ r«ry iiuactiVL- taiiiir^; 
book. 



Temple House, and 125 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 



SCHOOL.' A Monthly Record 
of Educational Thought and Progress 

** To pnpan m for compktc living is ihi funttion which Educaimn has la dischiir^,*^ — Herbbut SriKCER. 



Vol, V, No. 27. 



MARCH 1906 



6d. nett 



Contents 



PnACTiCE AA'D Precept : 

TcclmologicaJ InstmcUon ; I is ImpcTial Character ; 
Its Hcktion to Higher EdneatioB ; The Mental 
EquipmeBt o! Engineers ; Ad hoc Aiithoritka ; An 
obiifr dictum ; A New Charter for Schools ; Univer- 
mty Endovmenta ; Irish Intermediate Finance; 
More Money for Secondary Edtication ; The Rehgiotjs 
DiBSioslty ; Ladies in Conlerence . . , . 

IJ^BOUJ PifDUC SCBOOl^. A CAUSERtB. By S. E- W. 
COK CORD AT^ BETWEEN CkURCH ANTJ StATE (for thc 

guardianship and training of our Bdoliesccnt yoiUh). 

By tlie Rev. J. B, Patoo, DJ5, .... 
SciEKCB Teaching Reforms in German Secondary 

Schools, By A. Dc Put Dennino, M.Sc* Ph.D. . 
Training fob Primary Teachers in France, By 
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M.A. ....... 
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The Warming and Ventilating of Schools* IBy 

Sydney F. Walker *,*.,. ^ 
The Teaching of Mathematics in Canton ZiIrich. By 

A. J. Pressland, M.A 96 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
February 27, 1906, 

The Departmental Committee Report on the need 
lor improving and developing technological instnic- 
tion in this country has been published, and includes 
much useful information as to the methods of other 
countries in promoting those studies which lead to 
snccess in the world's markets. The ordinary Briton 
has been so often reminded about his backwardness 
in this respect that he is not Ukely to be greatly 
impressed by the weight of evidence adduced : he 
is probably only too ready to take it for granted, 
and to ask what is to be done to remedy it. Well, 
90 far as we can see from this report, the necessity 
of some such institution being founded is admitted 
on all hands, and the only doubt is the manner in 
which it is to be carried out. There seems to be a 



strong feeling in favour of grafting the scheme on 
to the University of London, as one of its depart- 
ments ; and although much may be said for this 
view, inasmuch as the machinery of organisation is 
ready to hand, we would sooner have a little delay 
than take a step which it might be difficult to recall. 

Perhaps from a national point of view it would be 
more satisfactory if the proposed college had an 
entirely separate existence, It would seem to be 
intended to occupy an imperial position, so as to 
attract students from every part of the King's 
dominions ; and if so, it would be advisable to have 
it detached from the possible rivalrj^ of Universities 
elsewhere » We need not go beyond our own shores 
to find teaching bodies which would view with 
regret the appropriation by London University of 
the highest training in technological science* 

Let^us not imagine that we are going to usher in 
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the railleiuiiain by the establishment of socfa a 
schorj. The ordinary student, we may take it, will 
remain much as he always has been ; bat the 
reproach will be at last removed that oar best men 
must go abroad for their higher education, or be 
content to take subordinate places in our largest 
manufactories. Whether it will greatly affect the 
position of our home-groun scientists it is impossible 
to say at present. Tlie prophet is stiD without 
honrnir in his o\i-n countrj', and may remain so ; 
but at least our trades will be given the chance of 
holding their own, through the discover}- and develop- 
ment of new scientific processes, aided by the in- 
telligent encouragement of research amongst the 
ablest of our workers. 

We have often had occasion to criticise the mental 
equipment of the youthful engineer, but nothing 
that we have said is half so crushing as the indict- 
ment brought against him lately by the President 
of the Society of Engineers. " No interest in mathe- 
matics," *' bad spelling," " execrable hand\%Titing," 
are items in the denunciation, and the worst of it is 
that it is largely true. The fault hes, to our mind, 
in the fact that engineering is regarded by some as 
a genteel occupation which those who object to 
hard work may choose. Generally speaking, we 
should say that some of the very poorest material 
from the public schools decides upon this walk of 
life ; and the blame of it rests largely on the em- 
ployers who demand large premiums for taking 
pupils. There is no test of brains, to speak of, in 
the selection of a candidate : all that is required is 
a wealthy parent who will pay. The sooner there 
is a stiff preliminary qualification for admission to 
these studies the better it will be for engineering, 
and the less will a schoolmaster's time be wasted 
by idlers who do not think it necessary to work. 

Wk notice that a movement is on foot to re- 
establi.sh an ad hoc education authority for London. 
Thenj are things to be said on both sides, but it must 
be admitted that there is always a tendency on the 
part of a general council to delegate their educational 
business to the experts amongst their number, 
which is very much the same thing as is now sug- 
gested. It would be intolerable, for instance, if those 
whose lives have been spent in studying schools and 
their management were set at naught by other 
meml)ers of a council whose interests lay in anything 
but education ; but it is not impossible, by any means. 
It is quite right that some central body, such as the 
County Council, should control all financial schemes. 



but the old proverb aboat the cobUer sticking to 
his last has more cogency in matters of education 
than in most others. We have seen, during the 
past ten years, quite enough of amateur tinkering 
with the sobject to make us long for conmion sense 
and practical men again. 

Now that it is officially stated that the education 
biU will be tfu bill of the session, all sorts of surmises 
as to its prox-isions are rife. No doubt before this 
is in our readers' hands its main principles will be 
knowi-n ; in the meantime we cannot but applaud 
the obii€r dictum of the new Minister of Elducation, 
to the effect that the child is the chief factor in the 
problem. In our search for new methods, ideal 
curricula, and a modus vivendi in reUgious matters, 
the real interest of the children may easily be over- 
looked, or, at any rate, pushed into the background; 
so the warning is not unnecessary. 

In a letter in the Saturday Review on the subject of 
Reform in Secondary Education a writer laj's down 
a charter of Uberties which he wants the new Govern- 
ment to inaugurate, and an instructive conunent 
upon the proposal is supplied by the fact that though 
the editor expresses his disapproval of the final article 
he apparently accepts the others by implication. 
They are these : (i) Every member of the staff of a 
rate-aided school should be registered in Column B ; 
(2) the adoption of a lea^ing certificate which shall 
excuse boys the preUminary examinations into all 
Universities and all professions ; (3) a thorough 
equipment in all subjects (not merely in science) ; 
and (4) the gradual exclusion of " parson " school- 
masters. Each of these items is supported by argu- 
ments of which not even the radical reformer of 
our schools who edits the educational column in the 
Morning Post need be ashamed. Truly we are 
moving ahead ! Ten years ago a letter such as this 
would have been treated as a lamentable instance of 
Use majesie : now they appear in nearly every paper, 
whatever its politics. 

Under the title of " The University and the 
Nation " the Westminster Gazette has begun a new 
series of educational articles by Lambda, arraigning 
the administration of the finances of Oxford, and 
suggesting means of diverting its revenues into 
more profitable channels. The asstmiption as a 
nom de guerre of another letter of the Greek alphabet 
suggests that the writer is in sjnnpathy with the 
criticism of the public schools which recently appeared 
in the same journal ; the author of which, while we 
admit that there was much that was pertinent and 
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e in his comments, showed himself, in our opinion, 
rather out of touch with the practical difficulties of 
the ordinary schoolmaster* Already, before half of 
the series has appeared, we have the facts upon 
which some of the inferences are based challenged 
by members of the University whose word in such 
matters cannot be gainsaid* It is a pity that the 
author did not make more careful inquiry before 
proceeding to draw up his indictment, as it may 
prejudice the hearing of a case which, in our opinion » 
it would be to the advantage of everybody to have 
properly sifted. 

Intermediate Education in Ireland goes from bad 
to worse. The grants to schools, upon which the 
salaries of teachers and working expenses largely 
depend^ are this year reduced by 30 per cent., or 
about £20,000, as compared with last year. Part of 
this sum is due to a fail of over £7000 m the amount 
received from the Local Taxation Grant. The total 
grant by an extraordinary anomaly varies 
:ly with the temperance of the country, so 
that, while reformers on various platforms have been 
loud in congratulations on a diminishing drink bill, 
the unfortunate teacher, whose influence is not of 
the smallest in producing so desirable a result, has 
to suffer for it. The remainder of the diminution 
is due to the ** ingenious " choice by the Inter- 
mediate Board of the present moment to further 
increase their reserve fund of over £100,000, while 
they are la\ish with new loans to managers for 
various purposes, and with grants for orchestras — 
aH paid out of revenue. It is a policy which requires 
some explanation, and to aU appearance from an 
educational point of view admits of no defence. 
The Joint Committee representing Protestant and 
Roman Catholic heads of schools have urged the 
Board to represent to the Government the parlous 
state of their finances and the inevitable set-back 
that secondary education must suffer. Nowadays 
it would appear sufficiently obvious even to the 
in the street that the duty of an Education 

lard is to insist that its revenue should be constant 
with a tendency to expand, and on no account should 
allowed to diminish ; but the Intermediate 

iication Board for Ireland have decided to do 
nothing. 

TttH most encouraging thing we have heard for 
some years is the announcement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that, in spite of the need for 
economy in nearly every government department, 
niore money is forthcoming for secondary education. 
Schools are to be assisted by additional grants, the 



cost of the training of teachers is partly to be taken 
off the shoulders of the local authorities, and the 
building of training colleges for teachers will be 
encouraged by a contribution from imperial sources. 
These improvements have been inspired by a letter 
from one of the highest authorities on education in 
the country, Mr. Arthur Adand, who has unfor- 
tunately found the burden of a parliamentary 
career too great a tax upon his strength ; but his 
valuable counsel will no doubt be at the disposal of 
the present holders of office. It is gratifying to 
notice that throughout this correspondence the 
importance of studying the interests of the teacher is 
emphasised at ever>^ point. We have so often con- 
tended that this is the most important aspect of 
the education problem that we may be pardoned 
for thinking that we are at last stepping out on 
the right road. 

The rehgious difficulty has been discussed ad 
nauseam, and^we have no desire to continue it here* 
We only wish to repeat what we have said before, 
that there is no such difficulty in secondary schools^ 
and none need be created now : that it is the height 
of absurdity to quarrel about what is taught in two 
hours out of thirty when the spirit of such instruc- 
tion, if it is to possess any value at all, must per- 
meate every single hour devoted to teaching, and 
many besides ; and that it is time to drop all 
recriminations about logical and illogical positions, 
and try to find a practical solution. No good can 
possibly come to education if the extremists on 
either side persist in adopting an uncompromising 
attitude. After all, we had a compromise before 
the Act of igo2 : why should not it be possible 
now ? 

The education of pupil teachers was discussed at 
some length at the recent meeting of the Association 
of Headmistresses. The ladies apparently find the 
problem as difficult to solve as their male friends ; 
at any rate, the same knotty points were brought up. 
The meeting seemed to damn the half-time ex- 
periment with very faint praise i it was urged that 
it wasted the time of teacher and pupil, and that, 
in spite of every precaution, the work of the pro- 
bationers tended to group them into separate 
classes. The proper administration of the scholar- 
ship system was strongly demanded — that the 
selection of candidates should be made in consulta- 
tion with those who are to teach them afterwards, 
and that only the very best material should be 
taken forward to the highest education. All of 
which seems admirably sensible. 
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Points about Public Schools 
A Causerie 

By S. E. W. 

While there are few ideas more stimulating to the man 
political than imperialism, there are few that lend them- 
selves more easily to sentimental and senseless talk. 
Of this latter commodity election platforms have recently 
fomiBhed most of us with plenty, and it is refreshing to 
turn to a practical suggestion towards the conservation 
of imperisd energy. This suggestion comes from old 
public-school boys in Canada, and was communicated 
recently to the Times by Rev. E. T. Bidwell, headmaster 
of a school in Canada, a gentleman who is apparently 
quite competent to put the matter sympathetically 
before the English public. He was a foundation scholar 
of Bradfield, and attained the proud positions of senior 
prefect and captain of both football and cricket. After 
a considerable experience at Leamington College as an 
assistant, and at Peterborough Cathedral School as 
headmaster, he has taken up work ** on the other side." 
So much for our informant. His information is that 
the English Public Schools Association in Montreal, at 
its annual dinner on January i6, warmly received the 
suggestion that the association might now serve a wider 
purpose than the merely social one of keeping together 
the old public-school men of Montreal. An old Etonian 
may not be to an old Carthusian quite what another old 
Carthusian would be ; but at a remove of some five 
thousand miles and in very different surroundings it is 
excellently human that there should be a tightening of 
the bonds that tie together the alumni of Bedford and 
Clifton, of Marlborough and Rugby, of Sedbergh and 
Uppingham. " Once belong to a school," says the High 
Master of Manchester, " and you belong to its fellowship 
for life. . . . You claim the acquaintance of any other 
old boy you may meet on your travels — it is a sort of 
freemasonry." Yes, and so palpable is the public-school 
spirit that the freemasonry is hardly less between all — 
from whatever foundation they come — who have carried 
with them from their almae mattes the presumption 
that they are gentlemen, trustworthy and honourable. 
The unison of the '^Floreat Etona" of the two Eton 
oflScers at Isandlwana might very nearly be matched 
by the harmony of a *' Floreat Etona" and a '' Floreat 
Rugbeia." That such an undoubted sentiment should 
be put to practical use for the good of individuals and of 
the empire is so natural that it seems strange no plan 
for utilising it has been broached before. It is hoped 
to devise some scheme by which assistance can be given 
to young public-school men going out to Canada by 
introducing them, personally or by letter, to men who 
could give them suitable employment. Few public- 
school masters could not record some cases of young men 
of good education, position and character who, from 
want of such help, have fallen on the evil day of utterly 



uncongenial work, or have managed to strug^e back 
to England very much the worse for the shock of un- 
merited failure. In the case of those vdio stay to cat 
blocks with razors, the pity is that the empire can ill 
afford to lose their particular aptitudes ; a costly educa- 
tional product is being hopel^sly squandered. Before 
the proposed agency for guiding public-school energies 
into right channels can be definitely got to work, it is 
necessary that folk in England should do their share. 
Mr. Bidwell suggests : "A really strong committee at 
home would have to be formed for the purpose of issuing 
certificates to would-be applicants to our Assodation; 
showing (a) that they are hona-fide public-school men, 
and (6) that they have borne a first-rate character at 
school and since leaving. These certificates must be 
based on unimpeachable evidence, as otherwise the- 
scheme would be wrecked. P^haps the Headmasters' 
Conference would appoint a conunittee to go into the 
question ? " This general scheme is sound, and deserves 
to be made known as widely as possible, and possibly 
readers of School could furnish good suggestions for 
carrying out the work in detail. Would it not meet 
the case if a conunittee of the Headmasters' Conference 
printed a certificate, and issued copies to all nieiid)ers 
of the Conference who might apply for them, for them 
to sign and issue to all deserving cases in their own 
schools ? Good wine needs no bush, and, I take it, the 
idea of the Montreal Association needs no conunendation. 
The excellent plan of Dr. Fry, who has established a 
large " mixed " farm at Red Deer where Berkhamstead 
boys may fit themselves for colonial life, is obviously 
one which cannot be expected to be made to apply 
to many schools. Besides, many boys who go out to 
the colonies do not necessarily want to be fanners, and 
the Montreal organisation could no doubt supply open- 
ings of very various character. Possibly the period of 
farm graduation contemplated by Dr. Fry is one of two 
or three years only, but even for a short time a fann 
on which boys of many public schools worked together 
would give a better training than one where too much 
similarity prevailed. For those whose bent is fanning 
the Montreal Association might ultimately establish a 
farm for boys from all public schools who come properly 
introduced. Since Dr. Fry's venture was started, I have 
seen in more than one school magazine the wish ex- 
pressed that something similar could be done for other 
schools. A general piMic-school training-farm is cer- 
tainly one of the pressing needs of the time. The pro- 
posed conunittee of the Headmasters' Conference 
should co-opt a number of influential business men in 
England who have extensive dealings with Canada, and 
then there is no reason why the thing should not become 
a reality. Here is a chance of displaying some practical 
imperialism, of proving that our Empire is " not a mere 
figment of the political or journalistic imagination." 
Good luck to the English Association of Public Schools 
in Montreal, and may its secretary, Mr. W. Bell Mac* 
donald (33^ Metcalfe Street, Montreal) beinundatedwith 
offers of practical help ! 
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Concordat between 
iTch and State 

By the Rev, J. B. Paton, D,D. 

ijcation of the young has evoked pubUc interast and 
mpreised the pubhc conscience in our time as never 
*e. Thrtiaghout the whole land, Local Education 
lOfities are formed that have the direction of pubUc 
Mion in every department, and more and more the 
and true end of education is being understood. 
:ation must, above all, mean the formation of sound 
il ^' ' r, the implanting early in life of those 

:tpl ■■i.. and habits that mil prepare our young 

te not only for the daily work of life, but for its 
*r duties and pleasures ; and with the sympathy 
approval of the Board of Education, efforts are 
' to realise in our national schools this supreme 
incation. In this work of training our youth 
right conception of life and its highest good, and 
ieguarding them from its temptations, the Church 
' enter into a holy alliance with the State. It is a 
mg testmiony to the influence of the Christian 
ch in England that everywhere the people will 
^t their children to her care in the Sunday-schooL 
of the children who have been thus in the Sunday- 
lb of England, committed to the care of the Church 
5 enfolded within her sheltering influence and in- 
tiiated by her teaching, the sad confession has to be 
i that only lo per cent., according to the highest 
Jalion, remain in permanent connection with the 
ch, and other lO per cent, in most irregular and 
l1 relations with it, so that 80 per cent. o( those w*bo 
eir youth, and, therefore, in their most plastic and 
itive j'ears, the Church has had under her care, and 
ebom she has become, therefore, in a sense, re- 
tibte. are lost to the Church. Here then m the 
fwf 0/ problems for our churches to consider to-day, 
her we regard the well-being of our country, the 
lian life and character of our people, or the vigour 
pfosperity of our churches themselves. I am 
to know that upon this problem the most earnest 
^ht of our churches Ls being focussed and fastened, 
that vigorous efforts are being made in order to 
mi this failing away of our young people from all 
mis influences and control just at the time when they 
legisinipg to face the duties and dangers of life. 
e abject that is thus set before our churches is 
to prevent the terrible wastage and loss that now 
itate our Sunday-schools, and how to attract and 
our young people so as to safeguard and train them 
g die roost critical and formative years of their 
[ have ventured to indicate certain methods which 
Jg^p to attain this object. These methods are 
Hmg pressed upon the attention of alt Sunday- 
l^teachers by the Sunday School Union. And I 
them — abridging what 1 have said else- 



The formation of the Sunday Institute. This 
means that t!ie Sunday-school shall be reorganised; 
that it be divided into two sections, and that the upper 
section for the older children should no longer be called 
a school but an Institute. It is notorious that boys and 
girls when they get to a certain age dislike being asso- 
ciated with tiie younger children, and resent being 
treated in the same manner as they. There is no 
instinct in the boy's and girl's nature that is more pro- 
nounced than this — that they love promotion ; ajid, 
therefore, at the age of thirteen or fourteen (the age 
may vary^ in different districts and under differing condi- 
tions) the boy or girl should l:>e promoted, separated from 
the ** kids,*' as the boy would call the younger children, 
of whom he wa^ lately one himself* Being promoted, 
let the boy enter at once into a new sphere, where the 
treatment of himself, and of the subjects that he is taught, 
wiU be different ; where he wiU breathe another atmo- 
sphere, and begin to realise some new responsibilities. 

The Sunday Institute must have the following distinc- 
tive characteristics, representing influences and agencies 
through which, and by which, the boy who would other- 
wise, at that age, have probably left the Sunday-school, 
may be attracted and held ; and being thus retained will 
be guarded from evil and helped to a better hfe. And 
what is set dow^ in regard to boys is applicable matalis 
mufandis to girls. 

(I) That the subjects taught shall deal with the 
life upon which the boy has entered. He has been taught 
in the junior Sunday-school Bible truths which set 
forth the principles and furnish the motives that are 
to form conduct. But now these truths which he has 
learned by memory, and the meaning of which he has 
begun to understand, should be applied to the concerns 
of the new world upon which he has entered— his com- 
panionships, his sports, the work of the shop or factory, 
fidelity to his master, honesty, success in his craft or 
business, his health, the temptations that now assail 
him — intemperance, gambling, impurity, the right use 
of money, thrift, self-help, the succour and help of others, 
the spirit of honour and chivalry, the nobleness of 
courage and self-command, and the duties of citizenship. 

(3) That the boys be called to take some share (of 
course, under the teacher) in the administration of the 
Institute, That they assist in preparing the programme 
of its lessons and its work, in making the laws of the 
Institute for the maintenance of its order, and in carrying 
out the laws which they have thus helped to make. 

(3) Then, in the method of teaching, that there be 
much more of conference, allowing the boys themselves 
to tell their difficulties, and to consider how they may be 
overcome. Or the senior amongst them may be asked 
to prepare short papers upon certain subjects which they 
will discuss under the guidance of the teacher. Thus 
in many ways the animation and zest of social fellow* 
ship, and the stimulus of emulation may be provoked, 
even in the class-room of the institute, 

(4) That there be many offices formed of various kinds, 
so that many of the youths in the institute caji take 
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part in various kinds of service. There is nothing that 
holds a boy like having some responsibility, something to 
do, some office to hold, some promotion to gain. And 
then at the age of sixteen or seventeen, following the 
same principle, there should be a higher rank attained 
in every Institute, so that the senior boys or youths of 
the Institute who are worthy should hold a similar 
place to that which the prefects or prepositors hold in 
our public schools. These older boys should be called 
into frequent conference with their teachers, so that 
through them the vigour and discipline, the good order 
and esprit de corps of the institute, would be maintained. 
And these senior boys of the institute should be thus 
promoted to their office and responsibility for the work, 
not only of the Sunday institute, but of that which must 
be associated with it, namely, the Week Evening In- 
stitute. Before, however, speaking of it two things 
must be premised : 

(a) That both on Sunday and week evenings, the 
boys' Institute and the girls' Institute should be distinct 
and separate; and, 

(6) That the advantages of the week evening Institute 
should be offered to those only who attend the Sunday 
Institute. 

B 

The Week Evening Institute. In dealing with 
the boys' Institute, I need not say that its spirit 
and procedure and all the regulations that control it, 
must be determined by the boy's nature and needs, the 
daily work in which he is engaged, and the temptations 
that beset him. If these be considered, it will be found 
that there are certain evident principles which must be 
observed, and which should inspire and regulate the 
whole Institute. 

(i) In boyhood and early youth there is a wonderful 
awakening of the social instinct. It has been said, 
" You never see one boy but you see two." They asso- 
ciate in companies, and form themselves into sets, and 
in every company or set there is usually found one who 
is the leader — the captain. Let it be remembered that 
this outburst of the social instinct gives opportunity 
for the exercise and training of the finest qualities ; 
and may, under right influences, prepare for the higher 
fellowship of civic life, and of the Church when she 
marshals her forces for the social redemptive work to 
which she is called. Now the problem for the Church 
to consider and to solve is whether this social instinct 
and social life of the boys, with the endless possibilities 
of good and of evil that attend it, shall be developed 
and trained and safeguarded under the fostering care 
of the Church, or shall be allowed to run riot in our dark 
alleys, and amid the noLsy excitement of our streets. 
In every church and Sunday-school of the country, 
there are rooms now often dark and vacant at night, 
which may be thrown open to our boys for the good 
ordering and discipline of their social life. To this end 
one of the first objects of those who undertake this 
service for the Church will be to interest and capture 
those among the boys who are their born leaders, and 
who should be the subaltern officers of all the work that 



is to be done in the several departments of the Institute- 
boys who respond to trust imposed in them, who can be 
steadied by responsibilities, and us ed in endless ways far 
the good of the lads they controLUJ/Q 

(a) Among the departments of the institute, the first 
place must be given to healthy play and happy games. 
And for every game there ought to be a club, with one 
or two officers who are responsible for the success of that 
game ; instruction in it should be given, and frequent 
competitions encouraged, so as to give zest and stimulus 
to the game, and to awaken the emulation of those yibo 
are engaged in it. It is the boys who have the gift of 
leadership who should be made the secretaries and chair- 
men of these clubs, who should themselves be, or find 
others to be, the instructors of the game, and who 
should arrange the competitions. The chief games, 
however, for active boys, whose mischief is M whoh' 
same energy that has not been used and directed in rigki 
waySf must be found in physical exercise, and here 
nothing can excel the outdoor games in which they 
delight. These games can be made the means of 
splendid discipline in courage and endurance, in obedience 
to command, in loyalty to one another, and in fair play, 
whilst they induce what may be called a healthy habit 
of body, which is of highest moral value. It is in such 
games that the young men who have charge of the in- 
stitute will find opportunity for pleasant comradeship 
with the boys, and also for training them to a perfect 
sense of honour and fair play, in every detail of the game, 
which shall lay the basis of justice and right conduct in 
their future life. But outdoor games cannot in Eng^ 
weather always be played, and hence the need for in- 
door physical exercises which can also be used not only 
to promote health of body, but to give precision and 
accuracy to eye and limb, and to form an erect and manly 
gait which helps to form a frank and manly temper. 

Now, of all physical exercises that can be used to 
allure and capture boys, to hold them fast and make 
them amenable to the finest discipline and the reception 
of some of the finest influences that can mould their 
character, the best are found in the boys* brigades, 
which have happily now come into vogue. It is not 
merely the charm of the uniform or the blast of the bugle 
that stirs the boy's heart : everything else appeals to 
the boy, and in appealing to him calls out the best that 
is in him, and trains him for far better things. The 
erect attitude, the regular march, the quick command 
and officership of the brigade, all these act like a speH 
upon him, and train not only his body, but his whde 
nature for higher service. And now, in the boys* Life 
Brigade, all these attractions and all that discipline are 
given without the least tincture of militarism ; whilst, 
on the other band, special instruction and drill are given 
in exercises adapted to save life from the dangers of fire, 
or water, or accident. Thus, the moral training of the 
Life Brigade aims at, and prepares for, the highest duty 
of life, namely, to help and save others, and imbues the 
boy with the conception of a redemptive purpose in 
life, and leads him in real ways to understand the spirit 
and the salvation of his redeeming Lord. 
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( Wherever bo^T;s are gathered together they wiU be 
d to have hobbies of various kinds. This, again, is 
boy's instijict in which he shows some of the innate 

and tendencies with which he k naturally endowed ; 
these hobbies are all of them so many handles by 
h the boy can be held. Through them also his 
ial gifts may be discovered and culti\'ated, and pure 
noble interests created for him in his after life, 
I It is a great mistake in any boys' club or Institute 
na^ne that only games and recreations are to be 
ght of. On the contrary, wherever it is possible, 
ylhing in such an Institute ought to lead up to some 
er interest in life for which some training and 
tiction are required. So the boys who join the 
Brigade will almost certainly wish to join the ambu- 
^ class, so that they may learn somewhat of what is 
d ** first aid," and earn their medals which show 

they are qualified to give it ; or they may v^dsh to 
r a class on hygiene, so that they may know^ some* 
I more of the laws of health, and how by obeying 
I, to become well and strong. 
) In the same way, wherever boys are found, song 

music w411 be found ; and here is given to the 
cb, in the Institute, the readiest and the mightiest 
?r of mcmlding the inner thought and spirit of the 

and awakening in him finer tastes and a purer 
s ol pleasure* The sing-song of the boys' camp, or 
le Institute, may not only be a rich amusement, but 
ay breathe into his spirit the noblest sentiments of 
age and honour, of love of country and of home, 
of battle for the right. To purify the songs of our 
ts and of our factories, as may be done in the 
: e\^ening Institutes of the Sunday-school, and of the 
ch, would be to give the greatest uplift to the moral 
>f our time that can well be conceived ; and here 
% the classes that are formed for song and music 

generally be carried on without the least expense, 
rocal music earns a grant under the code. 
\ Finally » there is one recreation that yields the 
est pleasure, and can be used to form the highest 
s, and to infix the truest principles, of conduct, 
ely, the reading of the best and brightest books, in the 

^ which we can ensure to them one of the best 
ds and inspirations of hfe. How the reading of 
books corrupts ! How the reading of good books 
ibles ! To this fountain of new dehghts many, if 
all, the boys of the Institute can be wisely and 
y led. Let a lecture be given, illustrated with 
vn pictures, upon some great book of fiction and 
nture, or a brave story of heroic life ; let some 
»g passage be recited, let some of its glorious humour 
te them into laughter ; and even dull boys may be 
lured to take part in a reading-circle where that 
Ui to be read and talked over under some kindly 
■ 1 will mark for them its finest adventures 
, lest characters, and awaken them to a sense 
s hiwnour and its pathos. We have yet to learn 
iction and the power of social w associative 

these recreations and interests of the institute— 



the drills and songs and hobbies and classes— which 
give life and movement and endless variety to the 
institute, ought to lead up to and culminate in occasional 
displays at social gatherings of the parents and friends ol 
the bQy% and of the members of the church* And they 
might properly find their crown in some great annual 
festival, when these Institutes of the village, or of the 
town, show what has been done in every department, 
and thus show what varied and useful and happy in* 
terests for the boys have been created, and what higher 
pleasures and tastes have inspired them, which will 
enrich their after life. 

(4) At the heart of the Institute, in the midst of all 
its other activities, there shoiild be a guild formed, or a 
Christian Endeavour Society, into which many of the 
boys would be gathered for yet higher and more sacred 
objects, viz., for the fuller study of God's Word, and 
for a fuller knowledge of the privileges and jo}^ of a 
Christian life, and for prayer ; and out of this central 
heart of the Institute, there ought to flow perpetually 
an influence that would be silently felt in every depart- 
ment, forming the atmosphere and maintaining ttie 
tone w^hich must exist in every week evening Institute of 
the Church. 

(To fe cofUinmd.) 



Science in German Schools 

By A. du Pre Denning, M.Sc, Ph.D. 

The General Report of the Scholastic Commission of 
the Society of German Scientists and Physicians* 
contains a valuable resume of the opinions held by 
leading German schoohnasters and educationalists on 
the question of the proper place and relative importance 
of mathematics, and the various science subjects in a 
secondary school curriculum. 

For some years past there has been a strong advocacy 
for a deeper and more real conception of the funda- 
mental principles of mathematics and thdr more direct 
apphcation to everyday life, especially to the theo- 
retical and technical sciences, and to commercial life 
{e.g,, insurance society methods), &c. 

Again, ever since the exclusion of the biological 
sciences from the curriculum of the higher Prussian 
schools in 1879, there have been repeated efforts to 
induce the educational authorities to reinstate the sub- 
ject. The best-known list of reasons for such a rein- 
stalment is that of the d^sdhchafi Deutscher Naiur- 
forschcr nnd Arzte, which were brought forward at their 
annual meeting in Hamburg in 1901 and is generally 
known as the Hamburger Thcsen. This same society 
next decided, in 1903, to elect a commission of twelve 
to go thoroughly into the subject of the mathematical 
and science teaching of secondary schools. The principal 

• A. Gutzmer; Aligmteiner BsrMt dn UnUrrieht^commissii -. 
d§r Gtsethchafi Dfiuisch^f Naiurfoncher und Ante* Phys. Zeit . 

6* 2 J, p. Sq7. 
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conclusions to which they have come up to the present 
time are embodied in the present report, which has been 
extensively circulated with the idea of encouraging a 
widespread criticism and the further discussion of the 
points raised, before a more detailed report is drawn 
up. 

Whilst the commission do not wish to underestimate 
the educational and utilitarian value of linguistic and 
historical subjects, they vigorously protest against the 
present predominance of linguistic attainments required 
from would-be matriculants, both on account of the 
differences of individual talent, and also on the grounds 
of the extremely important position of the mathematical 
sciences in present-day life. On this point they formu- 
late three important propositions : 

(i) The Commission considers that in secondary 
and higher schools neither a one-sided hnguistic-historical 
education nor yet a one-sided mathematical-scientific 
education should be given. 

(2) In the opinion of the Commission, mathematics 
and science are every bit as good educational media 
as the various languages, and 

(3) The Commission declare a general recognition of 
the equahty of the secondary schools (the Gymnasien, 
Realgymnasien, Oberrealschulen) to be absolutely neces- 
sary. 

In the section dealing with mathematics, the Com- 
mission state that, whilst there is not an excess of teach- 
ing hours per week given to this subject, yet they do not 
think an increase advisable, but rather that the teaching 
should be freed from a quantity of " ballast," and should 
conform more closely to the suggestions expressed in 
the Prussian syllabuses of 1901, with regard to the en- 
couragement of mathematical considerations to natural 
phenomena and the conditions of commercial life, and 
should strive to develop the uses of mathematical func- 
tions and the application of mathematics to problems 
of more than two dimensions. Working on these lines 
the Commission have drawn up a syllabus for the 
gymnasium, which they propose to adopt in the Real- 
gyvmasium also^(and which would mean taking away one 
of tlie mathematical hours at the latter and devoting it to 
science teaching) : it is proposed to give four hours per 
week to mathematics from the Untertertia onwards. 
From the nature of the Oberrealschtden more hours a 
week would be devoted to mathematics and it is sug- 
gested that, besides enlarging on the syllabus of the 
Gymnasien by increasing the number of practical appli- 
cations, the elements of the calculus and analytical 
geometry shall be included. The Commission expressly 
recommends that the details and manner of dealing 
with them be left entirely to the individual teacher. 

The fact that biological subjects have hitherto been 
cut out of the curricula, whilst the time generally allowed 
to the other subjects is partiailarly little, the Commis- 
sion did not find the science section so simple to con- 
sider. But they have come to the conclusion that at 
least seven hours per week should be devoted to science 
subjects in the upper classes— this they declare to be 
ndispensable for a satisfactory insight into and a proper 



understanding of the problems of modem life. With 
regard to the humanistic or classical Gymnasien the 
Conmiission are especially emphatic in thdr statement 
that they consider *' a good scientific education on the 
hues suggested (below) is in the highest degree necessaiy 
for matriculants from these schools, especially, so long as 
the students from the ' humanistic ' schools who ulti- 
mately occupy leading positions in public life so 
greatly exceed in number those from the ' realistic ' 
schools." 

The Commission desire an increase in the boon 
devoted to physics, so that in this one science at least 
a good groimding will be possible. But, whilst a greater 
increase in the teaching hours of chemistry and biology 
would be necessary to bring them into hne with physics, it 
is not considered desirable that these subjects should be 
treated in such detail. 

The extraordinary preponderance at the present day, 
of language teaching in the Realgymnasien is sever^ 
criticised : it is also pointed out these schools with their 
three languages as chief subjects are practically language 
schools and quite different in character to what ibej 
were twenty years ago. 

The Commission, moreover, aflftrms that in their 
opinion the general mathematical and science teaching 
in secondary schools would be much improved, if the 
direction of these schools was more often placed in the 
hands of a mathematician or science man than is at 
present the case, and also if such men were better 
represented on the school-governing bodies. 

In the report upon the teaching of physics, the Com- 
mission lay stress upon the following principles : 

(i) Physics is not to be treated as a mathematical 
science, but rather as a natural experimental science. 

(2) It should be taught in such a way as to serve as a 
prototype of the methods generally followed in the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge. 

(3) For the successful teaching of the subject exercises 
involving the pupils' own observational and experimental 
powers are necessary. 

The Commission recommend that the time to be 
devoted to this subject be increased from two to three 
hours per week for the lower classes of the Oberreal* 
schulen and Realgymnasien ^ whilst in the Gymntsien 
(the classical schools) a minimum of at least two hours 
per week for two years is suggested for the lower classes, 
and three hours per week for the upper classes. As 
regards the practical work, upon which modem opinion 
continues to set more and more value, it is proposed 
that in the upper classes of the Oberrealschtden and 
Realgymnasien the pupils be required to put in a certain 
number of hours per term at experimental work, wtaiki 
this attendance in the case of the pupils of the Gymnasien 
be left optional. In the lower classes, occasional prac* 
tical work in the three hours' physics teaching per week 
is ad\'isable. 

The last section of the report deals with the teaching 
of chemistry (with mineralogy) and zoology (witii 
anthropology, botany and geology). Here, again, it 
is urged that leading principles only be taught, and the 
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raged to make independent and well- 
observations. The miaimum time suggested 
teaching of chemistry and mineralogy is two 
►er week from the Unf^rstcunda to the Ober prima, 
mother two hours per week should be devoted to 
logical sciences and geology, which latter would 
m in the highest class only, 
representatives of chemistry believe that they 
:ted rightly in taking away the third hour allowed 
present Prussian time-tables and in suggesting 
be devoted to biolog>% since they imagine that 
objects will remain in the hands of the same 
and not require fresh laboratory arrange- 
&c, 

iie last half-year of the Oberprima, the biology 
1^ b to be concluded with an elementary course 
bropology and physiological psychology, thereby 
^ senior pupils to obtain the best educational 
Erom thetr biological studio, and to appreciate 
k diticisms on many important points, 
lenic questions are to be introduced into the 
::al and chemistry teaching from the lower classes 
their natural places in the curricula of these 
f^., under air, water, bacteria, &c.) and espe- 
ling with the physiology of the human body 
ion, breathing, nervous system, Sec), The Com- 
i are of the opinion that the subject of the inter- 
is of the se:xual organisms should not be included 
syllabus in the ordinary course, but they do, 
a-j consider that this question, especially a careful 
•ration of the infectious diseases to which these 
tins are liable, should from time to time be en- 
L to some r^ponsible person such as a medical 
ioner or the director of the school. (They also 
t that the abuse and dangers of alcohohsm be 
ly treated*) However, the Commission propose to 

f^ question more closely, and to bring forward 
drcular letter * which shall be given to all 
is. 
og>^ is to be taken by the Obcrprima in the summer 
ar and is to serve the purpose of forming a suitable 
sion to the chemical and biological studies of the 
secondary school pupils, since it necessitate a 
sdge of each subsection already studied ; in the 
ray an elementary sunr*ey of the great laws of the 
is suggested as a fitting termination to the 
il and mathematical teaching. 
9y summed up the one chief object in view has 
I make the science teaching in German secondary 
I so comprehensive and wde that it may be more 
nature of a preliminaj^ " rough '* survey of the 
mnge of modem rdence and leave the filhng in 
more minute details in special sections to the 
courses to be undergone at the Universities or 
al schools. The idea is excellent though it wiU 
sssly, be styled Utopian and idealistic by many 
sdence masters, saturated with the encyclo- 

Lily rodemblmg the paper leaflet which is handed to 
ilrlcul^ted sltijdent& at maay Univemtiea. 



paedic kind of science teaching, which devotes a couple 
of terms or so to water and its properties. We all know 
that our pupils have an unfortunate habit of forgetting 
facts which we prided ourselves we had driven well 
home, but more particularly is this true of masses of 
facts without any obvious connection, as opposed to a 
number of principles w*hich form, as it were, the net- 
work of a complete subject, and as such have a greater 
educational value. 

This scheme of the Educational Commission of the 
Gesdlschaft Deutscher Naturforschtr und 4rz^(? has, how* 
ever, already been successfully carried out in a few Prussian 
schools by permission of the Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion, whilst the Prussian Board of Education has through- 
out the whole inquiry shown the greatest sympathy with 
the objects of the Commission. Moreover, the directors 
of several schools have expressed their wilhngness to 
carry out certain specific suggestions thrown out by 
the Commission, and to report upon their experience 
with regard to the same. 

The completeness of the whole scheme is, from an 
educational point of view, obviously, such as to render 
a closer inquiry into its working a subject of great 
importance, and well worthy of the earnest considera- 
tion of the science masters of our public schools, where 
the entire scheme could well be adopted. (As also might 
more generally the wisdom of the Commission in asking 
for outside criticisms upon an important question — upon 
which many men besides themselves might also have 
well-thought-out ideas.) 

Addendum. 

When considering the question of geology, the Com- 
mission were led to discuss the subject of geography 
teaching, which, they say, should be brought into closer 
relationship with the teaching of science. 

(i) The teaching of geography should be continuous 
throughout all classes, 

(2) The geographical teaching should be in the hands 
of properly quahhed teachers, as much as that of any 
other subject. 

(3) It is desirable that tlie study of geography at the 
Universities should be more closely connected with 
scientific studio. 

The Commission were also of the opinion that the 
scientific and mathematical ground-work of geography 
should be dealt with in the mathematical and scientific 
teaching in secondary schools. 



London Inter -Coli-sgi ate Scholarsuips Board. — 
A combined Examination for Entrance Scholarships 
and Exttibitions tenable at Un versity College, King's 
College, and ths Eist London College will be held in 
London by th^ London Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board 
on Tuesday, May 15, 1906, and foUowixig diiyg. App!ic:i* 
tion should be mads to the Secretary of the Londo:! 
Inttr-Collegiatc Scholarships Board, University College 
LondoQ, Go;ver Street, W.C* for forms of entr\% 
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Training for Primary 
Teachers in France 



By Dr. V. H. F. 

TsESE IS iinicb talk at present in France about abolish- 
ing the normal schools for primary teachers. Again 
tldi year, as he did last year, the rapporUur on the 
Bndfstt ifM FubUc Instruction is proposing thb radical 
oieasiire to the Chamber of Deputies. 

The reasons he puts forward are of a somewhat different 
order from those which brought about the close connec- 
tion of the Ecole Normale Sup^rieure, which had developed 
into a small University of its own, with the Faculties 
of Arts and Science of the Sorbonne. 

The rapporUuT does not even avail himself of 
the fact that several of the existing normal schools- 
there is one for male and another for female students 
in every dtpartemenl^ — have but a very small 
Dumber of pupib and are a comparatively heavy burden 
on the pubUc expenses. Parsimony, when educa- 
tional matters are in question, has never been pleaded 
for in this country. He simply thinks it strange that 
the secondary teachers should be allowed the benefit 
of University instruction while the primaires are trained 
by primaires. For one must not forget that the pro- 
fessors of our normal schools are not, as they are 
in Germany or elsewhere, about one-half secondary 
teachers (or men of academic standing, as they put it), but 
primary teachers, who have either been trained by 
secondary teachers in one of the higher normal schools 
at Saint-Cloud or Fontenay-aux-Roses, or who have 
passed the special examination before a commission 
nominated by the Director of Primary Instruction. 
Thus, practically only a small selection of primary 
teachers is obtaining higher scientific education 
through the channel of secondary professors. The 
inspectors are prepared in a similar fashion. Thus, 
it may be said that the corps primaire is more 
homogeneous in France than in other countries. Yet, 
homogeneousncss sometimes leads to breeding-in, and 
to an excessive devotion to routine when worked by 
those secular convents called training-colleges. This is 
what the rapporteur wishes to avoid by recommending 
the training of primary teachers in the secondary schools 
along with the candidates for other liberal careers : he 
wishes to bring primary teachers into closer contact 
with modem Ufe, to enlarge their minds. No doubt, he 
thought it as useful for the teachers themselves as 
for the elementary school, and not only a feasible thing 
after the latest reforms of our secondary education, but 
a highly democratic reform, because he is at the same time 
proposing that secondary instruction be given free to all. 
One cannot help remembering that the struggle of 

• The Alpes-Maritimes and the territory of Belfort possess no 
normal schools for female teachers. The departments Gers and 
Haatet-Pyr«n6es. Vaucluse and Basses-Alpes. Lot-et-Garonne and 
Tam-et-Garonne have already combined their schools. 



the German primary teachers for admission to the 
Universities is carried on with precisely similar arguments. 
No definite result has been gained up to the i»esentday, 
bat the p f o spe ct s for the future look fovourahle. One 
also recollects that in Switierland, in B41e-Towii, 
primary teachers are prepared for their profesaon in 
seoMidary schook, in the University, and (for practical 
pedagogics only) daring three semesters in a 
"seminarium," along with the teachers of other 
schools.* In England, Scotland, and in the United 
States, the ccrps primaire has access to the Universitie, 
and is not bound to have passed through the training- 
college. It seems that sudh schemes are the property 
of democratic countries. 

Yet the French insHitUeurs refuse the " treach- 
ercos gift." The secondary schook, so they say, are 
the sriuxds of the bourgeois. To mix up the fdtore 
members of the corps primaire with the sons of the 
bourgeois, has no other aim but to inculcate in their mind 
the same bourgeois spirit ; to thk effect it is prxyposed 
to abolish the true hot-beds of democracy, viz., the 
normal schook. 

Let us retain of this sophism the only, and truly 
sincere, affirmation of democratic faith. We knew it 
History tells us that the members of the carps primmn 
in contmental Europe, chiefly in France and in Germany, 
since that corps was estabUshed and since it felt itself as a 
compact and important body, struggled for emandpatioo, 
and that in 1848, in both countries, they threw them- 
selves into the democratic movement in order to get 
free from the seclusive discipline of the normal schods. 
They then claimed the aboUtion of the secular cotufnUs. 
The consequence was a cruel reaction. Closer than ever 
the primary teachers were confined within the normal 
schook, which were relegated to small country towns and 
organised on the lines of " simple " programmes and 
narrow regulations so as to turn out humble and obedient 
spirits. Continuous efforts during the last fifty years, 
and still more the ever-growing needs of elementary 
education, loosened, to some extent, the reactionary tttt^ 
lage. The latest regulations, those of Prussia in 1901 and 
those of France in 1905, still maintain the normal schools 
as special establishments exclusively fitted for the po- 
fessional training of primary teachers, but some allow- 
ance had to be made for a broader spirit and for more 
scientific methods. 

However, the German teachers continue to insist at 
their annual meetings as strongly as before upon Uni- 
versity instruction for every teacher. Is it not curious 
to see their French colleagues refusing to be led by an 
official guide along the only way that leads to that 
goal ? Both claim " primary instruction for primary 
teachers." In Germany, where the clergy still, to a 
considerable extent, inspects primary schook, and where, 
in a large proportion, men of academic standing rule and 
teach in the normal schook, such a demand does not 
appear unfounded. For academic training only can 

* Zurich has adopted a similar scheme, bat keeps its normil 
school at Kussnacht, while Bftle-Town has none. See R$fmP4iM^ 
gique, July and August 1905. February 1906. 
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e primary men for the important posts. In 

I the chim tak^ another meaning* Surely, 
esenoe of the inspeclmif d'acadhnie, who is not a 
fg ami who is the direct chief of the inspecUurs 
f$s and of the elementary schools of his district, 
s an objectionable interierence of the secondary 
t. Yet the true tendency is to set primary 
ttoo apart, to exclude from its pedagogical and 
strative organisation any one who is not stamped 
aire. This is a narrow conception, irrational and 
iti-democratic too. The closer elementary educa- 
BCps in touch with life, the stronger it will be, 
protectionism made secondary education a use- 
[lament for bourgeois-prigs : to bring new life into 
other means was possible but opening it to life, 
ould do great harm to elementary education by 
; it» as it were, a repubhc of its own, supposing we 

For this is impossible. The evolution of 
y education in the near future will be, I think, 
ke it not only the common instruction for 
it the sole and true basis for the secondary 
. The democratic party of Denmark have 
slished that organisation ; they have done away 
le two distinct departments and brought about 
ional conception of public-school education as a 

whatever the degree or shade may be. And all 
Lchers will form one body; while elsewhere the 
.or does not deign to consider the elementary 
r as a colleague, 

principle of exclusivism or monopoly the motto : 
ar>* education for the primar>' teachers/' might, 

II prove dangerous. And to refuse on that ground 
heme which is to bring primary and secondary 
ion into closer relationship, is a party-view which 
y no means resist the force of evolution. Is 
cracy " so much in need of individual " hot-house 
? ** as to fear absorption by the bourgeois spirit ? 
not think so. Considering that already higher 
y education and secondary education in its &rst 
•hiefly in the modem subjects — cover the same 
1, it is obvious that the clashing wks^ be simplified 

or later by a more complete union, and that 
teachers \^iU have to get through the same unified 
before specialising into primary, higher primary, 
.^londary. Why, indeed, have Praeparanim- 
fai for the primary teachers only, while all the 
careeis are prepared on the broad and general 
vi so-called secondary education ? 



next examination for English student teachers 
ich training colleges will be held in London during 

w^eek. The students who enter these posts pay 
to the college funds and devote a certain amount 
e, not exceeding ten hours a week, to conversing 
^lish with the French student5. In return they 
). board and lodging, and the permission to attend 

dasses in French history, literature, &c., held at 
ff/K/^* Forms of application may be obtained 
wm Director of Special Inquiries and Reports, 
^en's House, C^inon Row, S.W. 



The Ouestion of 
Greek Spelling 

By John Thompson^ M*A. 

Instances wiD occur to every classical teacher where a 
comparison of two editions — perhaps by excellent 
scholars — of the same Greek author will reveal striking 
variations in the spelhng of a good many words. For 
example, if any one lool^ at two such admirable works 
as Mr* Marcbant's and Mr, Spratt's Thucydides, Book 
VL, he will find the former using snch spellings as dwo&v^^t^u 

(C, 4), ^tf(€^y (c. 9), t^avMvTo (c, 79), ixpoff/AeUo* (C. 97), 

and ^petif (c* 98), while the latter has hwotfyvft^Kst, trmiuv^ 
tffhvkfn'TQ, wpoapAilaij and opav\ Nay^ it is possible to 
go even further than this and to say that sometimes an 
editor is so indifferent in spelling as to be inconsistent, 
a charge to which we fear Mr. Spratt lays himself open, 
for in cc, I and 82 he has tjhvXovrtf^ and on page 520 
6pm' (twice). Similarly in his text he has ^yajroj^ (c. 
36), and in his notes, tyawai\ In calling attention to 
this question, it is by no means desired to pit editors 
one against another. We only use them, as we are 
informed in the Apology that Socrates was used by the 
Delphic oracle» as examples. Why do editors vary in 
their spelling and on what principle ? We fear the 
answer is that there is none. On the other hand it is 
essential that the path of learners in Greek should be 
made as easy as possible and that aU useless hindrances 
should be cleared away. It is tiresome, distracting, and 
annoying for a pupil to run up against strange forms 
which contradict what he has learnt in his accidence 
and which may lead him to distrust it. It is obvious 
that whatever Greek grammar fates and the reformers 
leave him in the future, it should be absolutely correct, 
if possible, and that bis Greek texts should be in con- 
formity with it. On a matter of this kind a body like 
the Classical Association can give help, for it may well 
act as a court of appeal, and, in virtue of the authority 
it now clearly possesses, can issue a list of correct spellings 
which would be accepted as decisive* 

What is required is a standard of uniform spelling 
for each Greek author. The suggestion is not made 
that the spelhng in all authors shall be the same. 
Homer and Herodotus obviously cannot be Atticised, 
and it is desirable to preserve essential characteristics. 
In Thucydides no one would desire to substitute 

ih for tr, ovt' for ^t^i^, rrrrapn- for r<V<r«pef, ihiftpOs for OttpiTOF, 

and so on . But the best possible, that is, the best attested 
spellings should be adopted for each author. The means 
for determining disputes are not far to seek. Ruther- 
ford in English, Blass and Meisterhans in German, offer 
safe and trustworthy guidance. The whole field needs, 
of course, to be gone over, but we may examine, as a 
few examples, the variations with which we started, 
and shall find in these instances little difficulty in 
arriving at a definite conclusion. Once this is reached, 
no respect for manuscripts nor English conservativism 
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uence on the fortunes of Harrow. He conttEiued 
Protestant, Low Church (call it by what name you 
1) c" r of the school, and the foUowers 

iji S ^ ] icaj principles sent their sons much to 
^ptiaftesbur}'^5 schooL Yet though politics and 
BS have had their share in the making of 
yow. the influence has proved but temporary, 
>w of to-day has no distinctive political or 
characteristic. And after all the schcM>l owes 
ss to opinions than to men. Its leap up in 
and importance, its rise into the position 
of the great schools, may be connected with 
lies, Drurj- and Butler. Dr. Joseph Drur>% 
Idmastcr from 1785 to 1805, was one of a 
^y who served Harrow with unsparing devotion. 
George Butler succeeded him and ruled the 
bol with wisdom from 1805 to 1829. Then 
m under Dr. Wordswortli the numbers had 
EO so low that the whole school might have been 
Altered in the headmaster's house alone, there 
|M>r. Vaughan who revived confidence and sup- 
^Bnd in the course of Ms reign saw the numbers 
^■U they surpassed any previous record, 
(^ the school re-established in its great position, 
is, perhaps^ tiresome to pursue the catalogue. 
turn Harrovians are reminded, by visible 
il. and by invisible but far more potent 
what is owed to its benefactors. The work 
leiiry Montagu Butler finds its only equal in 
yrk of his predecessor Dr. Vaughan. The 
>f Dr. Welldon*s and Dn Wood's headmaster- 
round us in the land which the school now 
secure. Mr. John Farmer and Mr. Bowen 
te school music and song of so apt and appro- 
[ character that aU other schools have envied it, 
>pied it, and some even adapted it to their 
iiposes. And though musician and writer 
)th now passed away, neither melody nor 
'endod with them. The author of '*^Farty 
|a on " never will and never can have a rival. 
|B another style Mr. Edmund Howson, whose 
Si death all Harrovians deplore, has left to the 
pi many songs which will recall to them early 
Itions of "nothing but proses and reps and 
and misty triumphs where 

Memory* swells with wi/anl spells 
Our bygone scores and catches — 

that set of school-boy ghosts that gather 
5t Joles* Day at midnight to answer their names 
I the windy Yard at Bill/* 

toe more wandering into the past, and then we 
walk up the hill into the Harrow of to-day. Only 



two buOdings in Harrow commemorate by their 
names great men of the past ; the Vaughan Library 
and the Butler Museum, Even these are not called 
so from being the gifts of the headmasters whose 
name they bear, but as to gifts bestowed in memorial 
of the services of these men. But it would be a 
strange mistake to infer from this absence of dis- 
tinctive names that Harrow has not been rich in 
benefactions. To tell the truth it lias been her one 
source of wealth. Our Pious Founder was certainly 
honest, and equally certainly poor. Yet he was but 
the first of an enormous line of benefactors. Once 
in each year, at the service on Foundei 's Day the list 
of benefactions is duly read : scholarships, prizes, 
buildings, land, mimey. The hst grows and grow^ in 
length, and lower-school boys are apt at times to 
apply to it Queen Bess' opinion about speeches as 
being 

Things wt chiefly bless 
When ooce we're got them over. 

Yet no one who has a love of the school at his 
heart can fail to be touched by the loyalty which this 
list records* and to echo the solemn words with 
which it is summed up, " Let us give thanks/* It is 
the most noble thing in the scliooPs loistory, and 
such the Headmaster of Eton^ preaching this year on 
Founder's Day in the Harrow School Chapel, found 
it when he described Harrow men as having set a 
standard in benefaction for others to strive after. 
Yet even with this list all is not said of our boie- 
f actors. Many ** there be that have no memorial/* 
Subscription has come on subscription. Givers 
with no record and no reward save gratitude, have 
in turn given, by adding their much or their little, 
as they could afford, almost everything that Harrow 
possesses* Chapel, library, cricket- fields, football 
grounds, racket and fives courts, gynmasium and 
even prosy but necessary equipment of speech- 
rooms and blocks of schoolrooms have been given. 
And last, but certainly not least, the great masses 
of land bought not for purposes of direct use, but to 
preserve the green countryside, and keep ugly 
suburbs well out of sight, testify to the generosity 
of Harrow men. Mere figures are often dull things^ 
but they are remarkable enough in this case. More 
than £100,000 had been raised between 1884 and 
1904. On the top of thb came the last appeal 10 
buy land, and no less than £80,000 was asked for. 
Such begging called for a mendicant of no ordi- 
nary audacity; Yet the outstretched hand of the 
licensed beggar in the person of tlie headmaster, 
Dr. Wood, has gathered even more abundantly than 
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before. The money has not all been raised yet, 
but Harrow knows that it will be ; and enough has 
been given to secure the land, and with it protect 
Harrow's outlook from the builder. One can but 
once more thank old Harrovians for their love of the 
school which shows itself in such unrivalled gene- 
rosity and faith. 

The visitor to Harrow usually comes by the Metro- 
politan, and his first view is the church spire jutting 
out of the trees of the Grove. He climbs the steep 
winding Grove Hill and finds himself at once among 
the school buildings. Sharp pointed as the Hill 
looks from most aspects, it is in reality a narrow 
ridge, somewhat cur\'ed. Along the ridge runs the 
High Street. The school buildings and houses lie 
on either side. So steeply do the slopes fall that 
in two at least of the houses you may walk in at 
the front door, go through the house and find 
yourself two stories up on the other side. Having, 
we may suppose, a guide in the form of a Harrow 
boy, the visitor will observe with due awe the style 
of Harrow dress. Lower boys wear the usual Eton 
jacket, and large round white collar, but their hats 
will excite remark from the extreme width of brim 
combined with their scanty depth. No Harrow hat can 
be exactly said to fit the wearer, nor would it remain 
in place for a moment without an elastic. Once on 
its edge with a strong wind behind it, it takes catch- 
ing. Crossed arrows worked in white on the blue 
ribbon indicate a monitor, a speckled straw a 
member of the cricket eleven ; but all hats are the 
same shape. Inconvenient it may be, but now 
endeared by old custom, offering some protection 
to its wearer on a wet day if he has lost his umbrella, 
and extraordinarily satisfactory to throw in the 
air when the owners have proved victorious in a 
keenly fought house match, the hat may be said 
to defy the reformer. Its effect on the stranger, 
however, is still more marked when he is brought in 
presence of an Upper School boy who wears tails — 
that is to say an ordinary evening-dress coat. A 
*' swell " — some one who is in either of the elevens 
or a magnate in other ways — will add to the effect 
with a fancy waistcoat — woollen and bright-coloured 
in winter, of softer shades in summer. As for the 
different brands of stick-up collar, they are regu- 
lated by an intricate corpus of rules which the 
visitor cannot be expected to master. But he will 
probably think the whole effect more picturesque, 
should he time his visit for the summer when he will 
find the whole lot dressed alike in grey flannel 



trousers and blue flannel coats, except iK^en they 
are at work. 

Enough about dress. The visitor has been taken 
past the Art School, the generous gift of Sir Henry 
Yates Thompson, and he might do worse than step 
inside. Harrow prides itself, and with some reason, 
on the excellence of the art work turned out there, 
not only by private pupils who have presiunably a 
taste for it, but also by the mass of fourth fonn 
boys who, if they cannot sing treble in the choral 
class, have willy-nilly to draw; and admirable 
results they produce. The new speechroom, impres- 
sive in its vastness, will be viewed, and the row of 
the " Bridgeman " chairs, twenty in all, the fiist 
one bearing the date 1770, and the last with no 
date, is interesting as showing another feature of 
Harrow, the permanence of Harrow names and 
Harrow famiUes. " Grandpapa's Grand-papa, who 
went off to Harrow fa-la-la," as we sing, is real 
enough to a good many of us. Continuing throng 
the town, the next thing is the Chapel, recently 
enlarged by the addition of two transepts in memory 
of the many Harrow boys who feU in South Africa. 
Beyond that comes the Vaughan Library, which for 
comfort, interior beauty, stock of books and portraits 
of great men connected with the school will bear 
comparison with any school library. Next lies 
the headmaster's house with, perhaps, nothing dse 
remarkable about it save that it is the headmaster's, 
but the visitor will then be taken to the Old Schools 
of which one wing forms the original outfit of the 
school. The ground floor was the headmaster^ 
house in seventeenth-century da3rs when head- 
masters were content, or, at any rate, provided with, 
less than they get now. Nowadays, this " residence" 
serves (inadequately) for Custos' den, a paper store, 
an armoury and the boiler house. Resisting an 
obvious quotation from Hamlet, we mount to the 
first floor and are shown into the Fourth Form 
Room. This magnificent room is the sight of 
Harrow. Oak-panelled, dusty, with a big oriel 
window to the south, and at the other md the 
headmaster's rostrum : the stout oak benches now 
almost worn away with centuries of fidgeting— and 
what a wearing and tearing and fraying of breeched 
broadcloth and smalls this represents ! — and all 
around names, names, names, cut well and badly, 
small and neat, big and straggling, complete and 
incomplete, but everywhere. Visitor's guide will, 
if he knows where to find them, point out Fed, 
Temple, Sheridan, and Byron. But it is the number, 
the mixed intricate mass of confused ooncmiemorative 
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slaslikig that strikes the mind, rather than the nam^ 
of the great. This was the one schoolroom, and 
for two himdred years the school had no other. 
"Informator'* resonant at one end; Lower master 
a^shade bss imperative at the other; ** Antique 
ushers ** scolding at the sides : none of the modem 
apparatus of aids to memor\^ in the shape of edited 
text and note-book. No ink; nowhere to write. 
Only Babel to confuse the mind and the rod to recall 
thejv^-anderiog attention ; and yet 

•* there wer^ scholars of marveUous force, you know/' 

The visitor will naturally ask, ** \Vliat goes on here 
now ? *• His guide wtII point to a black cupboard 
beside the rostrum, and direct the visitor's attention 
to the floor. Search will probably rewaid hhn with 
the discovery of a few birch twigs 

*• the broken relics of their former cnicl^." 

smile from the guide will tell the rest. 
Hning, as involving too much exertion, an 
excursion to the cricket-grounds on the west of the 
hill and to the football fields on the east, and being 
naturally unable to \isit to Ducker while that ex- 
cellent bathing-place is in use, the visitor will, 
perhaps, be told that Harrow football is Harrow 
football, and that you cannot get off playing merely 
because you don't want to, that every one learns to 
swioi and to shoot, and that we play Eton at cricket. 
He may now dispense with boj' — it were kind to 
take liim to have an ice after so much sight- 
seeing, and a ** dringer '* may rouse even visitor's 
mature palate into curiosity — and learn some things 
about the school as a school which boy would only 
balf tell, because he knows them so well that lie 
caDQOt imagine them otherwise. 

Tlie school numbers sometliing betw^een 550 and 
600, almost equally divided between Classical and 
Modem sides. The latter has grown very fast 
]ately« Fifteen years ago it waj only one-fifth of 
the whole* There is also an Army class working 
independently of both sides. No one will be 
interested in details of a time-table, but the fact 
that there are three half-holidays in the week will 
be taken as a good point by boys at schools which 
only have two. Speaking generally, a boy gets 
the opportunity of specialising in proportion as he 
gett up the school, Rougldy speaking the three 
loiver blocks, the Fourth Forms, Shells, and Removes, 
get no choice in their work save that of Hobson. 
The Fifth Forms get some, the Sixth Forms much, 
whUe the Twelve (the scholarship division on the 
^^9gi«l side) do practically nothing but classics and 



literature. The modem side learns Latin but no 
Greek, makes up for that with German ^ and wallows 
in mathematics. Science is done by all in the 
Removes and afterwards by those who have a taste 
for it. Most of the preparation for work is done in 
houses, but not under supervision. Tlie only super- 
vised work is that done by the Lower school *' in 
pupil-room '* for fourtli school, thiee lessons a week. 
This may seem very httle, but it has always been 
a tradition of Harrow to leave much to the in- 
dividual even when he is young. He is not much 
watched over at work. True, most houses have 
a system of what is called the " silent hour," a 
period each evening when boys must be in their 
rooms. Boy calls this, inelegantly, the ''sweat 
hour,** but does not always " sweat ** in it : yet he 
knows much better than to presume that even if he 
has toiled for this time, that fact will be an excuse 
for shortcomings next morning. Liberty, the op- 
portunity to be idle, the experience that being idle 
leads to punishment, the development of the idea 
that to do your work is to '' play the game *' because 
it is what all have todo^ tends to form the best part 
of a school's teaching. It makes character. In- 
dustry that has never wavered to idleness because it 
has never had the chance, is not worth much. This 
same system of Uberty is repeated in the fact that 
the Harrow boy know^ no "bounds," There are 
places which are out of bounds— railways, public- 
houses, tobacconist's shops — but, otherwise, he goes 
where he pleases. He cannot get far. Bill every two 
hours ties the wanderer by the leg, Practically the 
liberty is never misused. Now and again in the 
nesting season he tramples too heedlessly on Giles' 
hay : he has been known to mount and ride loose 
holies in the fields : he may keep a surreptitious 
dog ; perhaps he sets a snare now and again and 
catches nothing, for there is httle game round 
Harrow. But generally he uses his hberty both 
in school and out, well, and it does him much 
good. 

One more characteristic of the school stands out : 
it is the dominance of tlie idea " house/' House 
contests, of course, exist in everything, and are 
keenly fought. Almost all football is organised 
either as " house games ** {private to the house) 
or " seconders," *' thirders," *' fourthers/' i\e., the 
best, next best, and third elevens playing friendly 
games against each of the other houses in turn. 
Cricket is, so to speak, more a '* school *' affair — 
not so much on a house basis. But apart from 
games, and in a far more important way, 
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it may be noted that a boy's house is his 
house. It is not an artificial division, Uke a 
dormitory. He will not change it. He takes his 
position by the length of time he has been in the 
house and by his achievements for it. His house has 
its own position, character, and customs ; each differs 
from another. It is hardly ever entered by a boy 
from another house. Only ** swells" in their later 
years overstep these insularities and visit brother 
" swells " in other houses. Just as a boy's room — and 
most boys in Harrow have separate rooms — is his 
castle, so his house is his state. Patriotism bums 
fiercest in small states. They are actively " organic." 
Thus, even a new boy is at once somebody. He is 
not a lost sheep in a great multitude. He is a unit ; 
a citizen, and a possibiUty. He is told what " the 
house " has done and hopes to do. His behaviour 
must, and will, conform to the standard of " the 
house." And thus this " house feeling " is the 
strongest and most valuable influence in the school. 
It comes into every cranny of Ufe, into work as into 
play, for a boy's housemaster is almost always his 
tutor. The recipient of his reports, the fount of 
good advice, reprobation, praise, and punishment 
paper, he provides him with the appropriate hot 
water when he is naughty, and fishes him out from 
the hot water of others when he is in danger of 
being injuriously scalded. Here again, comes in the 
idea of house. House-master and boy are in the 
same boat, and the house prospers if they pull 
together. 

And after this, are you tempted to think that we 
lose sight of the wider idea of school, and merely 
associate it with going " up to school," with work ? 
You would be mightily mistaken. See us at Lord's 
on those two days in July. Ask Harrovians the 
wide world over. Remember those gifts — chapel, 
speechroom, library, museum, cricket and football 
fields and acres bought to keep the Hill secure. If 
liiis be not the training of school patriotism, where 
is it trained ? 

George Townsend Warner. 



The Summer Term at Oxford. — There has been a 
spirited debate at Oxford recently on a proposal to postpone 
Eights week. After much discussion the status quo is 
retained, but there is no doubt that some change must 
c me. Oxford is far too much of a fashionable meeting- 
place in summer ; the Eights begin the carnival, and gaiety 
and festivity reign everywhere till Commemoration puts 
the finishing touch upon the series. " Schools '* are 
regarded as a bore, and some people would actually like 
them to be banished altogether from the summer pro- 
gramme. Comment is needless. 



The Warming and Ventilating 
of Schools 

By Sydney F. Walker 

These two subjects are unavoidably connected, inas- 
much as it is hardly possible to do anything in the nature 
of warming or cooling a building without creating 
currents of air by which its ventilation is affected. So 
fully is this realised, in fact, that modem engineering 
has combined the two in the well-known, and much 
disputed, barbarously named ** Plenum " system. In 
the present article, however, the writer proposes to deal 
principally with the warming problem. The oldest and 
most attractive method of warning a room, by means of a 
cheerful coal fire, has still a good deal to recommend it 
for rooms of comparatively small size, such as master's 
studies, drawing-rooms of comparatively small houses, 
and so forth. In all methods of heating, whatever they 
may be called, and however they may be arranged, coal 
is the primary source, except in countries (such as some 
parts of the Western States of America) where coal is 
not, and where water-power is cheap. In those cases, 
very few in number, heating by electricity generated by 
water-power may be employed. In all others, and par- 
ticularly in this country, coal is supreme. And with 
the cheerful open fire-place, where coal is directly con- 
sumed, it would seem as if the result should be more 
economical than where the coal is burnt in a gas retort, 
or in the furnace of a steam boiler, and the resulting 
gas or steam employed in some secondary heating 
apparatus. The reason of the supersession of the open 
fire is its want of economy. Though the coal is directly 
consumed, the major portion of the heat liberated by 
its combustion is carried up the chinmey with the pro- 
ducts of combustion. As is well known, what engineers 
call combustion is really the combination of the carbon 
and hydrogen of which coal is largely composed, with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, carbonic acid and water 
being formed when the combustion is complete. There 
are two ways in which the heat so liberated may be 
distributed, by radiation from the glowing coals, and by 
the hot gases which are formed in the process of com- 
bustion. The term gases is employed, because com- 
plete combustion, complete combination of the carbon 
and hydrogen with the whole of the oxygen they are 
able to, is never attained ; the lower oxide of carbon, 
carbonic oxide, forms a considerable portion of the i^o- 
ducts of combustion, and there are others. The heat 
liberated in the process of combustion is delivwcd 
almost entirely to the hot gases which are formed. In 
boOer furnaces the hot gases are made use of to carry 
heat to the water, by circulating through or around pipes 
or flues, or round pipes in which the water to be heated 
also circulates. In the room heated by an open fire- 
place this is not practicable. Further, as is well known, 
a draught is necessary or the fire will not bum. It is 
the draught which provides the air from which the oxygen 
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required for combustion is taken. A draught is created 
by the presence in the chimney of a column of heated 
gases, whose weight Is less than that of the equiva* 
lent column of air outside the chimney, the result being 
that the colunin of hot gases is continually ascending^ 
air from the room and from outside the room passing 
to the fire to take its place. But with the ascending 
column of hot gases* nearly all the heat that has been 
liberated by the combustion of the coal also ascends, 
and tlie room obtains very little benefit from it. The 
otlier agent in the distribution of the heat from the 
open fire, radiation, is subject to very important limita- 
tkins. Like hght, which it will be remembered it 
•mbles very closely, the two being only differentiated 
the lengths of the waves by which they are pro- 
pagated, heat passes through atmospheric air without 
(appreciably raising its temperature* In fact, it is only 
when the heat waves meet obstacles, such as the furniture, 
the bodies of those sitting in the room, that are opaque 
rir partly opaque to them, that the heat becomes sensibly 
apparent. The furnitnre, the bodies of those in the 
room, tlie walls, &c., all al>sorb a certain quantity of the 
* eat, and all reflect a certain portion. In the case of the 
walls, also, there is a certain quantity of heat conducted 
through them to the outside. Further, immediately 
any object in the room becomes warm, it not only 
■cks to pass on some of the heat to other bodies in its 
neighbourhood, but the third and perhaps most im- 
:ant agent in the distribution of heat — convection^ 
es into play. Heat is distributed, in all fluidSj 
very largely by convection. In the case of a room, as 
Soon as the surface of a sofa, for instance, becomes 
. the air lying on its surface, becomes warmer than 
the air l>eyond it. The warmer air tries to expand, and 
doing so to occupy a larger portion of the room than 
it d^ ' ' ' -^e, with the result that it rises, its place being 
imi: V taken by the air beyond; this becoming 

watiued iises in its turn, and so on. Evidently there 
wfll be convection currents set up from the siu-face of 
eveiy object within the reach of the heat waves from 
the fire. The walls even in well-built houses wUl set 
up convection currents, in addition to conducting heat 
away. Hence in comparatively small rooms of well- 
buiJt houses a glowing fire still offers the simplest and 
most pleasant method of warming, while it is doubtful 
it it can be beaten on the score of economy when the fire- 
lace is one of the modern forms. But it will have been 
iticed that a very important reservation was made in 
above, " in well-built houses." By well -built 
writer understands those in w^hich the con- 
I the outer walls is such as to reduce the con- 
duction of heat through them to a minimum. The 
t researches of engineers and others who have been 
engaged in heat problems have shown that still dry air is 
iht' * ,:aj insulator, the very best substance 

for sage of heat. Hence if the walls of 

the bui> J constructed with two distinct walls of 

^brick ci having an air space between them, pro- 

Hvisaon will have been made> to a certain extent, for 
Freststing the egress of the heat from the room. If the 




air space could be filled with one of the substances 
that are employed in building cold storage chambers, 
the effect would be greatly increased. It is difficult to 
prevent air that is confined from setting up convection 
currents, by means of which heat is transferred from 
the one side of the wall to the other, Breakmg up the 
air jacket assists to reduce convection, but filling it 
with slag, wool, cork, or one of the thermal insulating 
substances would be more effective. The double wall, 
with an air space, is much better than the single wall. 
In addition to this, moisture, which as will be seen plays 
such an important part in heating problems, is able to 
run down between the two walls, instead of penetrating 
right through. It should be remembered also, that the 
Spanish proverb. '* What keeps the cold out, will keep 
the heat out/' is quite true. The wall which prevents 
the warmth of the fire or other source of heat from 
escaping in cold weather, will also prevent the heat of 
the sun*s rays from passing in in hot weather. Another 
point in connection with the well-built house is the fitting 
of doors and window's. It is necessary, w^here heatiBg 
by open fires rules, that the air shall have some means 
of ingress, and this is fully pro\ided even in well*bailt 
houses by the spaces under the door, and at the sides 
which allow it to open. If it is also badly fitted, with 
perhaps cracks in the middle, with gaps between it and 
the ffoor, and betw^een its sides and the frame of the door, 
the quantity of air entering is in excess of that required 
for combustion or for ventilation, with the result that 
more fuel is consumed, with less satisfactory results. 
The increased draughts tend to increase the rate of 
combustion and to add to a source of waste that is 
always present whenever coal is burnt, the carriage of 
particles of unconsumed coal, and carbon, up the 
chimney. But while the coal consumed is increased 
under any given conditions, the temperature of the room 
is low, and its inmates may sit shivering near a blazing 
fire. The reason is the operation of what every one is 
warned against, a draught. A certain draught is 
necessary for combustion, but a large draught is un* 
necessary, and may be dangerous when it passes over 
our bodies. Every one is familiar with the fact that 
clothes dry more easily in a high wind that even in the 
sun, and many of us have experienced the intense cold 
produced by a comparatively mild wind acting on otir 
wet clothes* The action is very simple. Air has a 
capacity for absorbing heat, just as everything else has» 
and this capacity comes most favourably into operation 
when a thin layer of air passes over the surface of a body 
at a higher temperature than itself. Every particle of 
air that passes carries off a small quantity of heat with 
it* In addition to this, evaporation is constantly going 
on from moist surfaces under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions, say in comparatively still air, and this is 
increased when the air is in motion* Every particle 
of air passing over the moist surface carries off a small 
quantity of moisture, whether it be water in wet clothes, 
or perspiration on our skrns and in our clothes, and tn 
carrying off the moisture it carries off a comparatively 
large quantity of heat, mainly from the body upon which 
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the moisture lies. When water or other liquid is con- 
verted into vapour it demands, in order that it may 
become vapour, a certain quantity of heat, which is 
known as latent. When water is converted into steam, 
the heat demanded for its conversion is more than five 
times that required to raise its temperature from the 
freezing- to the boiling-point ; and when vapour is 
formed, in the way described, very nearly as much heat 
is demanded as when steam is formed, and the heat is 
largely taken from the body on which the moisture lies. 
This is the reason we catch cold when we do not change 
after getting wet, and why we catch cold if we sit in a 
draught. Hence it will be seen that badly-made doors 
and windows may easily neutralise the heat-giving 
effect of the very best fire. The cooling action of the 
air current will apply to the objects in the room, the 
furniture, walls, &c., abstracting the heat from them as 
fast as it is delivered, and causing them to remain com- 
paratively cool, in place of becoming warm, and reflecting 
heat waves, &c. And there is another point in connec- 
tion with windows. Apart from any draught they may 
create by bad fitting they often create draughts, simply 
by conduction and convection. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that when one sits 
near a window in cold weather, there appears to be a 
draught from it, as if it were open. Examination shows 
that the window is as tightly closed as is possible, and 
then the impression is formed that the sashes are loosely 
fitted. This may be so, but actual draughts are formed 
by the conduction through the window, in cold weather, 
of the heat of the air immediately adjoining the surface 
of the glass, the result being that that layer of air becomes 
colder than the air farther inside the room, and contracts, 
becoming heavier than the corresponding volume of air 
directly beyond it. Hence it sinks for the same reason 
that the warm air rises, and other air moves into the 
space vacated, this being cooled and descending in its 
turn, making the draught, but it is a draught of cold air 
coming from the window. The remedy for this is the 
same as for conduction through the walls, doubling the 
windows. In very cold countries always, and to a small 
extent in temperate countries, double windows are 
employed. The air space between the two windows 
performs the same office as that between the two walls. 
Further, in very hot weather, with double windows, it 
is possible to obtain a nice cooling air current, while 
excluding a large })ortion of the heat rays, and this 
without darkening the room. The position of the door 
has an important bearing upon the question of warming 
a room. It is nearly always placed as nearly opposite 
the fire-place as possible. This arrangement is very 
good for creating a draught but it is very bad from the 
heating point of view, as it leads to a continual current 
of cold air right across the room, the heat waves having 
no chance of warming it. An eminent architect has 
recommended that the door shall be placed at the side 
of the fire-place, and this arrangement has a great deal 
to recommend it. There is no difficulty in obtaining 
all the draught that is required for combustion wherever 
the door is placed, especially in modem buildings ; but 



if the door is placed at the side, the air entering throng 
it or under it has to pass over the surfaces of the vail 
on that side, the furniture that may lie in its path, tke 
carpet, &c., and a portion of it will also be precipitated 
against the opposite wall. AU of these objects tend to 
warm the air on its way to the fire, and this is good for 
combustion, and it is also very good indeed for the 
comfort of those sitting in the room. There are smaller 
variations of temperature between different parts of the 
room, and therefore fewer draughts. 

When we come to large rooms, particularly to class- 
rooms and dining-halls, in which the furniture is neces- 
sarily comparatively scanty, the whole problem is 
changed. There are fewer objects to absorb and reflect 
the heat waves and to set up the convection currents that 
have been mentioned, while the heat waves themselves 
have less ix)wer, since the quantity of heat they can 
deliver over a given surface varies inversely as the square 
of the distance from the fire. Very large fires do not 
improve the matter much, as the heating effect falls 
of! very rapidly as the distance from even the fiercest 
fire increases, while scholars in its immediate neighbour- 
hood are unpleasantly hot. Further, the rooms are 
usually much higher than the smaller rooms referred to, 
and therefore the convection currents, whose office it is 
to convey the heat to every part of the room, will take 
a much longer time, even when they are left to them- 
selves. But again they are not left to themselves. 
Doors are constantly opening, and at every opening 
some cold air enters ; the entering cold stream not only 
dilutes the air in the room, but deranges the operation of 
the convection currents. In the next article, the writer 
proposes to describe the attempts that have been made 
to improve the old fireplace, and to show how the im- 
provements may be applied to large rooms. 



The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Canton Zurich 

By A. J. Pressland, M.A. 

I.— THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

Tke ElenufUarschule age, 6/09. 
The Realschule age, 9 to 12. 

For many years previous to the foimdation of the 
Federal Polyiechnikum, in 1854, ^^^ study of mathematics 
in Switzerland had been almost exclusively philosophical. 
The example of the Bernoullis, of Euler, and of Jacob 
Steiner had been followed by successive generations of 
native talent. In more recent times, however, economic 
changes, the application of electricity to the industries, 
the utihsation of water-power, and the tunnelling of the 
Alps, have directed the attention of schools and uni- 
versities to the practical appUcations of mathematics, 
with the result that the people have more mathematical 
knowledge though perhaps less analytical power. 
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lii Great Britain we seem to be passing through a 
similar change hstU a century later. A generation 
brought up to worship Caylcy, Salnion, and Clerk- 
Maxwell is givmg place to one which prefers the u^e of 
instniment^ to the use of fortnu!^ and takes more pleaaire 
in eatperiments than in the subtlety of analysi*. 

In these drcum^tanccs it may appear advisable to 
study at some length the organisation of the mathe- 
matical teaching of the canton and the methods em- 
pJojped. The whole of the school population between 
tbe ag^ of six and twelve forms the Voiksschnlr which 
may be described as a single cantonal school housed in 
difierent buildings. All the teachers in the Volksschidf: 

'liave been trained, and trained in the same manner. 
same syUabus of instmction is adhered to in every 

[school mod tbe same processes are followed when the 
rork is mechanical. At the age of ten simple lessons 
gecmietry are given and gymnastic drill becomes 
in rtunities are also found for manual 

nd language, even in private i^cbools, 
fnay be taught until the pupil has passed the age of 
twelve. 

The hours of attendance in each of the six standards 
vary with the age of the pupils. In some cases, children 
between the age of six and seven attend for only eighteen 
boors j)er week. If they form a single class under one 
teacher they are divided into two sets. Each set is 
taught lor ten hours per week separately and the com- 
bined sets are taught for eight houi^ per week. By 
this taiieans the individual does not get lost In the mass 
of tbe class. As the class grows older the hours of 
attendance increase and the sets are combined more 

[frequently, A teacher usually takes the same pupils 
for a period of three years and then promotes them. 
If a pupil be exceptionally weak he is transferred to the 

, same standard in the following year. The first important 

' examination of the work is at the end of the Ekmmiar- 
sckuis cxiurse. Paper- work plays httle part in it, but 
the teacher's report and the notices of official visitors 
carry great weight. On the whole the benefit is given 
to the pupil when any doubt as to his htness for promo- 
tion exists. 

On leaving the Elem€niurschuk the pupil is supposed 
to be acquainted with integers not exceeding looo ; 
Within this limit he will be able to work example in the 
iiret four rules and to solve simple problems. In sub- 

[sequeol years the limit is raised suceessively to 10,000 

[and loojooo. 

The chief point of the teaching is that it applies almost 

i entirely to concrete quantities. Abstract numbers are 
carefully concealed and, at first, any style of notation is 
permitted so that the difficulties of nuroeration and 
notatino may be ov^come separately. With the 
youngest children pictorial devices are frequently 
employed, a coffee ser%'ice, a branch of a tree with leaves, 
the windows in a house, all serve for purposes of illus- 
tr^tioD, At a later stage the metric cube is introduced. 
Tbe ear as well as the eye is taught to count and the 
coloisr*sense is exercised in addition to the form-sense. 
In the chojoe of accessories tbe teacher has a free hand, 



but he is restricted as to the mechanical process whlcb 
he finally adopts. This mu.st be the same in all schools. 

Tbe second period of a pupil's hfe, between the ages 
of nine and twelve, sees the text-book introduced. The 
same text- book is used in each standard and ^ the text- 
books are published by the cantonal authorities. As 
a rule a book contains little more than a set of carefully 
graduated examples with a few tjrpical cases worked in 
full. But the principal feature of the text-books is 
that they are chosen by public competition from drafts 
submitted to the school synod. In each standard it is 
customary first to revise the work of the preceding 
standard and to extend it to include the numbers 
representing the extension of the limit* A large numlier 
of easy miscellaneous examples are introduced, which 
are not exclusively bucolic or pseudo^coramercial. The 
object is to make the pupil think correctly so that he may 
retain spontaneity and freshness of mind, and therefore 
tlie heavy dumb-bell drill of big numbers is omitted. 

In each of the Standaj ds IV., V.,and VI., the arithmetic 
text-book consists of about 64 pages, demy 8 vo. In Stan- 
dard IV. the results of the first four rules are checked, the 
meaning of multiphcation as extended addition, and of 
division as extended subtraction, is made clear and the 
difference between partition and quotition is explained. 
In Standard V. the vulgar fraction, and in Standard VI. 
the decimal fraction, is the subject considered. 

The study of geometry begins in Standard V. with Uie 
discussion of models and elemenentary experiments. 
Formal proofs are not given and, though geometrical 
terms are employed, definitions are not \'igarous, tf.g,, the 
description of a rhombus as a bent square would be 
accepted. The more important theorems of elementary 
geometry are tested or verified as they occur, and the 
pupil leaves the primary school with a knowledge of 
geometry, not a confusion of geometrical processes and 
logical principles. 

The same freedom of treatment and uniformity of 
proems obtain in tlie Rcaiuhuk as in the Eleftunlar- 
schule. Class management becomes somewhat more 
indi\adual. In some classes a master makes his pupOs 
work and demonstrate on the blackboard. In other 
classes KoUekiw-Arbifi is the rule, a number of 
examples, say six, are set to a small group of four or five 
boj^ who send up one solution representing their verdict. 
But the whole object is to train the mind not to fill it. 
The pupils are required to learn in the best way, and when 
this is accomplished the remainder is but dihgenee and 
correct direction. Given the opporttmities a well- trained 
pupil should find no difficulty in learning anything. 

IL^THE HIGHER'GR.\DE SCHOOL. 

A^e 12 ^ 15- 

At the age of twelve pupils are reclassified according 
to ability. The w^eakhngs are sent to an extended 
primary school where they receive instruction in manual 
training but not in a second language, A few pupils, 
whose circumstances are fortunate, join theG3mmasiuni, 
while the mass of those who show promise attend tlie 
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kigher-grade school. The entrance examination to the 
latter is intended to exclude those who cannot profit by 
an advanced education. But the democracy is strong 
and the standard is lowered to suit popular demands. 
It is between the ages of eleven and fifteen that clever 
pupils may suffer. The primary school, in its higher 
standards, tends to level down the promising child, 
and the higher-grade school, by making its entrance 
examination too easy, handicaps itself unduly. But 
it must be remembered that the educational poUcy of 
the canton is set against specialisation until the com- 
mencement of a University career. 

The higher-grade school is organised in three standards 
of which tlie third only contains pupils above the age of 
compulsory attendance. This third standard is rather 
a Cinderella in the schools. The best pupils in Standard 
II. find their way to the Industrieschule, the majority 
enter offices and continue their education at the even- 
ing schools. The residue, consisting of candidates for 
admission to the training college or the post office to 
banks or the minor professions, labours under many 
disadvantages. The school is attended by both sexes 
and mixed classes are in a majority. 

In arithmetic the work of the primary school is first 
revised and popular methods of calculation replaced by 
others of more scientific value, e.g., the complementary 
metl\od of subtraction, the Italian method of division. 
Algebra is introduced as generalised arithmetic and 
the traditional separation of the two subjects is not 
observed. This means that algebraical theory is 
omitted or rather that results are verified instead of being 
proved. 

The text- books are small and contain little more than 
examples and a few notes on method. The subject- 
matter is carefully selected ; much of the miscellaneous 
matter, partly curious, partly historical, and mostly 
padding, which is found in Enghsh text-books is omitted. 
The vulgar fraction covers the unitary method and 
the decimal covers approximations, percentages, and 
methods of computation. Commercial arithmetic forms 
the bulk of the work of the second standard. The 
pupils are then of an age to understand the elements of 
commercial practice and many of them are looking 
forward to early employment where the work will be 
useful. The syllabus of studies includes : (i) Simple 
and compound proportion ; (2) Percentages and per- 
milles ; (3) Profit and loss ; (4) Calculation of cantonal 
taxes ; (5) Interest ; (6) Savings Bank calculations ; 
(7) Partnerships ; (8) Averages ; (9) Mixtures ; (10) 
Mensuration, rectihnear figures ; (11) Mensuration, 
curvilinear figures ; (12) Surfaces and volumes. Among 
the examples set are : the calculation of a yearly coal 
bill for a factory, the cost of working a merry-go-round, 
the produce of an orchard, the profit on a slaughtered 
pig, the value of milk from an analysis, and the profit 
of a team of draught-oxen. 

The text-book for Standard III. is written apparently 
for the future training college student. It gives expert 
methods of computation, d.g.,multipUcation by 125 and 
972 and a number of examples of commercial practice. 



Interest tables are explained and tested. ^ The book 
forms an introduction to formal algebra in "which sub- 
ject thirty examples of factors, twelve of H.C.F. and 
twenty-two of L.C.M. are considered sufficient. Equa- 
tions are treated in greater detail and a chapter is given 
in which algebra is applied to general problems of 
conmtiercial arithmetic. 

The geometry text-book for higher-grade schook 
contains 190 pages, divided into two parts and an 
appendix. Ninety pages are devoted to plajie geometry, 
including congruency, similarity and principles of 
simiUtude. By reference to synmietry, by measure- 
ment or mensuration, the rigorous demonstration is 
often avoided. The second part, of 50 pages, treats of 
soUd geometry including the mensuration of a frustrum 
and the similarity of sohd bodies. The appendix con- 
tains notes on surveying, the theodolite, contours, the 
evaluation of ir, the mensuration of the ellipsoid, and 
astronomical constants. 

This syllabus represents the amount of knowledge 
which a well-taught and able pupil of fifteen shouM 
possess in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. In the 
latter subject it is probable that some of the material is 
included for older students. And the syllabus is not a 
part of a specialised curriculum. A corresponding 
standard of attainments is expected in the other sub- 
jects of the course, the mother tongue, French, history, 
geography, and nature study. 

The study of mathematics in the higher-grade 
schools is subject to two great advantages, and one 
great disadvantage. The advantages are the selection 
of pupils at the age of twelve and the methodical treat- 
ment of the subjects. We have akeady said that the 
entrance examination has too low a standard, but it is 
an entrance examination and no pupil is excused from 
passing it on account of the social position of his parents 
or their abihty to pay high fees. The methodical treat- 
ment of the subject-matter neutralises, to some extent, 
the disadvantage that classes are taught all the sub- 
jects by one, or, at most, two teachers. There is no 
doubt that if the system of set-masters was combined 
with the present class-master system, results would be 
better. But this would probably lead to each teacher 
overworking his classes, and a loss of health as a set-off 
against greater proficiency. 

The higher-grade teachers consider that their work 
entitles their school to an extended curriculum which 
should carry pupils up to the University entrance 
examinations. In this they have popular support, 
for the secondary schools are considered privileged 
corporations. But an examination of the careers of 
pupils seems to show that the higher-grade course is 
lacking in those foundations of theory and scholarship 
which prove so valuable to the young man at aUniveraty. 
This statement is not a charge of pretentiousness against 
the higher-grade school. It has to provide a course 
for a pupil who begins to earn a Uving at the age of 
seventeen, and may, with good fortune, end by being 
foreman of a workshop. Its province is not to supply 
candidates for the research laboratory of a manufec- 
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A po^on who aspires to fill that 
m m\ist have the best education that can be 
an education which is seldom contpleted 
le afe of twenty-four. 

igher-grade teacher passes through a longer 
than the primary teacher. He must first 
primary teacher's certificate, and work in a 
school for a year at least. After this he must 
University course of two years' duration. A 
not excuse a candidate from the examina- 
hich the mother tongue and French play an 
t part. Mathematics and physics are included 
of optional subjects, and are made the subject 
University study* Two results of this train- 
parent « a master teaches the subject and not 
k I and* knowing the requirements for a 
t certificate^ he does not work on the supposi- 
i3tt all his pupils are destined to become teachers 
hematics, 

hm education of a pupil terminates at fourteen 
^age it is possible for him to overtake the work 
e third class of the higher-grade school by 
.ance at evening continuation classes for three 
In these classes the work taught is suited to 
s trade, and this fact enables the higher- 
ool authorities to c^sc^d from mathematics 
ally from arithmetic, the fragmentary informa- 
;h is often included to meet the wants of pro- 
pprentices in many different trades. Q 



►rest School 

By J. C. Mcdd, M.A. 

' October 1904, there appeared an account 

ting experiment in Manchester for taking 

[from the elementary schools of the city in 

batches for a fortnight to a rural school in 

specially built for the purpose. The experi- 

t*ed a success. Upon the buildings, equipment, 

^t of the grounds, and the water^upply a sura 

4s, i|tl. was expended. The total cost of 

for last year amounted to £482 lis. i^d., 

vhich the children, who pay ys, each and 80 

[ with tw^o teachers can be accommodated at a 

ribtited £252 f)s. 6f/., the balance being defrayed 

iptions and donations. No charge is made to 

' poor children have their lees paid through 

\ of the different schools. During the season 

iiree weeks which commenced on April 28, 

en and 54 teachers stayed at the school. The 

every direction which they derived from 

ts is universally recognised, and it is hoped 

[tocat authority in Manchester may adopt the 

; part of their educational system. 

ititraihUii fur die gtsamte UnkrrichisverwaUung 

for September-October 1905, reports a 

similar experiment for enabling delicate 

sptnd some months in the couatry. In the 



summer of 1904 the town of Charlottenburg erected a 
school for this purjxsse in the Forest of Westend, near 
Ruhwald Castle, The school stands on high, undulating 
ground, surrounded by Scotch fir-trees. The buildings 
comprise a school-house, domestic premises, bath-rooms, 
lavatories, and a haU open on one side. The school - 
house has two class-rooms, two small rooms for teachers, 
and a general entrance-halL The domestic premises, 
which also serve as a hospital, contain business- and 
sitting-rooms for the Sisters of the Red Cross, who under- 
take the management of the household, a bedroom for 
two servants, store-room, and a large kitchen. The 
washing- and bath-rooms are of framework, lined with 
wainscoting, and have separate rooms for boys and girls, 
as well as a bath-room with heating apparatus, hip 
and shower baths, and several small dressing-rooms. 
In front of the school tables and benches are placed for 
the use of the children, and a little distance away there 
is the g^^mnastic apparatus, partly fixed to the trees. 
The total cost of the school for the year 1904 amounted 
to £1451 14s., as follows : School-house £474 lis*, 
equipment and gymnasium £61 6s., erection and furnish- 
ing of the other buildings (exclusive of £225 for the 
domestic premises, which were built at the expense of 
the Women's Union of the Fatheriand) £528 12s., and 
maintenance £387 5s. The estimated cost for last year 
was £1161 175. 6rf. : of this the account is not yet pub- 
lished. 

The school can accommodate between one and two 
hundred children, and is open to both sexes and all 
denominations. It commenced operations on August i, 
1904, with 95 children . When lessons began on August 16, 
after the summer holidays, the numbers rose to 104, 
and by September 15 there were 120. The selection of 
pupils is determined by the school doctors. The choice 
falls on children suffering from chronic disease of the 
heart, lungs or other organs, which causes aniemia 
and general weakness, but does not incapacitate them 
for instmction or make them bedridden. Convalescents 
form acute illnesses are also admitted, but not those 
with infectious diseases or tuberculosis. They are under 
the charge of the school doctor, who divides them into 
four groups : anaemia, scrofula, heart and lung trouble- 
As far as possible the children are kept out of doors. 
They have their meals, for which tables with awnings 
are provided, in the open air^ and spend from mid-day 
to tea-time, during the pauses between lessons, on 
reclining-chairs, for which each child receives a special 
woollen rug. The food, which costs about 6rf. a head per 
day, is wholesome and plentiful. At 7.30, and again at 
10, each child has a glass of milk with bread-and-butter ; 
at mid'day plenty of vegetables with about a quarter of a 
pound of meat each ; at 4, more milk, with bread-and- 
jam ; and for supper warm soup. The appearance of 
the children rapidly improves ; their appetites are keen, 
the feeling of lassitude wears off, and they become full 
of animation. After two or three months the diseased 
organs were materially strengthened through the con- 
stant fresh air, and not a single child, in spite of some 
wet weather and bad shoes, contracted any cold. Their 
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average weight increased^about 5J lb. per child (in- 
cluding fifteen who only remained for a short period), 
eleven children showed an increase of 10 lb. and over, 
and two as much as a stone. There seems to be no 
doubt that the forest school, from the general sanitary 
arrangements, the simple and hygienic treatment, the 
time spent out of doors in all weathers, the sun-baths, the 
restrictions in regard to hours of work and the number 
of pupils, has supplied a great need for weak and sickly 
children. 

The school is divided into six classes, corresponding 
to the six upper classes of the seven in the common 
schools of Charlottenburg. The lowest is omitted, as the 
children in it are almost too young to leave home. The 
average number in each class is twenty, and no class 
may have more than twenty-five. Boys and girls are 
taught together, except in gymnastics. Catholic in- 
struction is also provided. The lessons in each class 
occupy from two to two and a half hours daily, half an 
hour being^assigned to each lesson. After each half- 
hour there is a pause of three minutes, and after every 
hour one of ten, during which the children must always 
leave the school-room. The syllabus includes nature- 
study, domestic economy, and drilling out of doors when 
fine. Special teaching in drawing, needlework and 
household duties is rot given, but arrangements are 
madej occasionally for the girls to do needlework and 
help in the house. The children are encouraged, too, to 
practise drawing and sketching. 

Class VI. receives 24 half-hours weekly. Class V. 26, 
Class IV. 28, and Classes III., 11. and I. 30 each. 

The following is the time-table with the total weekly 
hours for each subject : 
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The hours of work are considerably less than in 
ordinary schools. The staff consists of the headmaster, 
two assistants, and one (Catholic) mistress. The 
programme follows in a modified form that of the 
Volksschuleti, to enable the children on their return to the 
town on October 29, when the cold weather begins, to 
resume their proper places at school. It is of interest to 
note that the shortened hours of instruction in no way 
retarded the educational progress of the children owing 
to the healthy conditions under which they lived. Only 
one boy and one girl of the 109 appeared to have been 
affected injuriously. The great majority were found 
to be quite on a level with the town boys and obtained 
their removes in the usual course. 



The Book and its Writer 

The Class Teaching of 
the Mother Tongue 

Everybody is agreed now — in theory — upon the 
necessity of basing the teaching of English schoolbo5?s 
upon the study of their own language and their own 
literature. The Greek schoolboy, it is pointed out, 
was bred up on Homer, not on the Book of the Dead. 
The Roman schoolboy, while of course not neglecting 
Greek literature, upon which his own writers based their 
works, was encouraged to read, mark, and learn by 
heart considerable portions of the works of Roman poets, 
as soon as Rome had developed a literature of her own. 
And we see the same tendency in modem times among 
other nations. The German school curriculum, as has 
been shown in several articles which have appeared in this 
periodical, contains large provision for the study of 
German literature ; and this, though Germany can 
boast of a far less abundant and less inspiring stream of 
great writers than can we. All these facts having gradually 
and at last dawned upon our observation, our educational 
journals are each week and each month emphasising 
what would seem to be the obvious, had it not been so 
consistently overlooked even in educational theory in 
this country until quite recently. And our practice stifl 
lags far behind our theory. The present writer has 
examined the time-tables of quite a large nimiber of 
jecondary schools, great and small, and finds that the 
provision for the teaching of English is still lamentably 
inadequate. As a rule ** English " is given an hour and 
a half each week (exclusive of time allotted to Scripture, 
which in the higher fonns may be Greek and not English, 
and in the lower forms may sometimes be taught in too 
narrow a spirit to merit the name of literature) : this 
is regarded as a liberal allowance for the study of the 
Mother tongue ; and, in the lower divisions of the school, 
one must not forget the expression " English " is not 
infrequently used to cover a multitude of sins, such as 
''History and Geography" : and we all know how very 
far such subjects are from literature proper, as they arc 
taught in the majority of both secondary and primary 
schools; and, even supposing a few schools have been 
so far enlightened as to allot more time to EngliA 
literature on their time-table, not one in a hundred has 
yet seen its way clear to appoint a master to supervise 
the English studies of the school as a whole, and to 
teach his subject in the highest forms with the authority 
and knowledge of a specialist. We have the s>*stcm in 
connection with mathematics, with classical scholar- 
ship, with science, and with modem languages; the 
most important subject of all is left to the haphazard 
enthusiasm of a classical master here and there through- 
out the school ; we must either have such a specialist, 
or, as one of the speakers at a recent meeting of the 
Qassical Association insisted, we must alter and widen 
the cormotation of the word " Scholarship/' That speaker 
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merely intended to put in a plea ior the 
Greek and Latin authors, as opposed to the 
Df philolog^^ and of textual emendation. But 
we not be compelled to require of the classical 
^ of the future a fuller knowledge and appreciation 
t classics of their own lan^age ? No doubt, in 
if the present enthusiasm for the teaching of 
sli bears fruit in the schools, the supply of such 
lis may come to equal the demand ; but, in the 
''^ hile the schools continue to send up to the 
clever young raen possessed of a really 
att? knowledge of Greek and Roman literature, 
a mere skirmishing acquaintance with even 
wTiters of English, something should be 
iy tbe want* 

is capable of stimulating those engaged in 

"a sense of their duty, and, still more, of 

them against the pernicious errors that have 

the teaching of this subject in the past, this 

^ingua M<d€rna* is hkely to do so* Why the 

Quid have thought fit, by the way, to give the 

itin title, remains to us a mystery : can it be 

-as a delicate suggestion that, ifvith our dis- 

Of the mother tongue, we should be inclined to 

I book with a plain English title ? 
Iiout the pages Mr. Wilson insists on the 
li9ttitim»t» of what he terms '* conventional 
f; " and his remarks are, perhaps, more valuable 
\ of what he tells us we should omit than for 
else. He Slits the old, overloaded body of rules 
used to be taught as " grammar," and deals 
Hte straight blows at formal analysis, parsing, 
^■ally the word-for-w^ord f»araphrase, which has 
I^DUch to murder English poetry* and to create 
taste for literature in the school-boy's mind. 
ysis/* we read, **must consist, not of a division 
rords, but a broader division into phrases;" a 
^rfiich is eminently true, if we premise that the 
"' 'iy totelljgent and has first had some sHght 
at the desjii-scd analysis by words. 
lysis/* again we quote, *' too often consists 
tences from classical English authors into 
if strait-waistcoat/' This couJd hardly have 
" etter. A very happy paragraph, ii propos of 
ug, gives a list of passages which at all costs 
be paraphrased,— passages such as Hamlet's 
uy» Portia's speech on mercy, Gray's Elegy, and 
I other of the better- known gems of the language. 
ic case of the teaching of what is generally known 
orical grammar, it is pointed out^ — and unfortun- 
lie warning is necessary, though less so now than 
the London University reformed its matriculation 
latkm in Enghsh — that all such teaching to be 
use or interest must be bung on to the pupil' & own 
tdge of history ; for instance, the changes in and 
ms to our English language, must only be studied 
^connection with such facts as the invasions by 

wt0ermM — Cbii|>lcn on the School TeachiDgoi Englisli. 
^ikoii, BlA. Edwatd Arnold, vii 4- 20B pp. 35. 6d. 



the Saxons and Danes, the occupation by the Romans^ 
the conquest by the Normans, and so forth. *' Informa- 
tion about Ar>^an^ Zend, Pali, Hindi, &c., is at this stage 
so much juggling \vdth words— a relic of an utterly 
unscientific method of teaching/* 

A useful word of caution is given in connection with 
the teaching of a play of Shakespeare ; namely, that all 
cumbrous discussion as to the story, the date, the 
authenticity, the characters and so forth— all, in fact, 
that is usually found on the first few pages of every 
annotated edition of a play, should be severely left aJone 
— ^at any rate, until the play has been read twice or three 
times. It seems strange that teachers have been blind 
to the fact that not to allow the poet to tell his own tale, 
and his characters to reveal themselves, is to rob a 
literature lesson of three parta of its value for the class 1 
It is suggested that at least three readings of the play 
should precede a study of the introduction^one for 
the stor\' or plot, ajiother lor the observation of 
character, and a third for attention to specially 
difficult or important words and phrases. This sounds 
very excellent, but is, perhaps, a counsel of perfection 
for a master who only has an hour or so a week allotted 
to this subject, and must get through the play in twelve 
or thirteen lessons. 

So the fully annotated school editions are given the 
go*by ; if needed at all, they are only to be in the mas- 
ter's hand ; the boys derive much more benefit from 
a few manuscript notes dictated by the teacher, when 
occasion arises, than from enormous erudition in print, 
which is frequently either unread, or, if read, ill-digested. 
Likewise the pretty pictures must go, '* There is a real 
objection to fanciful pictorial illustrations of school 
hterature. The drawings may be more than creditable, 
but they represent, after all, the ai'tist*s individual idea 
of the characters/' That is to say, they limit one's 
imaginationj and to do this, especially in the case of 
children and younger people, is not wise. 

One might go on to quote more of the many sound 
utterances contained in this little book, but enough has 
been already said to show that it is a volume which 
might well be in the hands of any teacher of English, or 
indeed any classical master. If one must say a word in 
criticism, it is this :— the author, like most enthusiasts 
for a subject, tends to forget the Umitations of the aver- 
age school curriculum and time- table. The ambitious 
pogrammes and schemes of English study contained 
in the last few chapters, and the final chapter on the 
necessary equipment of the EngUsii teacher, seem to 
assume, first that the time at one's disposal is un- 
limited, and, secondly, that there is to be found in the 
ordinary school a place for the reaJly well-trained 
specialist in English hterature, 

A. J. S. 

The Concordat between headmasters and their assistants 
has been followed by a similar one from the other sex, 
which suggests that appointments and dismissals should be 
made by the governing body acting on the Head's recom- 
mendation. It is to be hoped that this ver>- moderate 
proposal will find acceptance everywhere* 
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Common Room Papers 

Public School '' Snobs " 

We notice from time to time a tendency to sneer at the 
ways of public schools and the tone which they foster, 
and it is undeniable that there are grounds for criticism. 
One leading newspaper hardly ever uses the adjective 
public in this connection without enclosing it in sarcastic 
inverted commas ; and reviewers are constantly girding 
at the bad influence which some of our modem school 
stories exert on the general public. Let us spend a 
moment or two in looking this prejudice in the face, 
and, if possible, let us excuse or explain it. 

The first and foremost objection, no doubt, is that much 
that we hear of these establishments is very far removed 
from the main object of school, which is work. Why 
it should be so passes our limited comprehension, but 
the modem tendency is to emphasise any side of a 
school's life except the instmctive one : it might almost 
be bad form to talk about work. But when we come 
to look into things we find that the state of affairs is not 
so rotten as some would imagine. The most cursory 
inquiry will elicit the fact that in spite of our latter- 
day worship of athletics, and the intolerable position 
into which the press has elevated it, the ordinary boy 
does y/ork, and his master likewise. With the question 
whether it is the right sort of work or not we have 
nothing to do just now : but all except the most prejudiced 
critics must, as Mark Twain did in the case of the ant, 
grant the industry which is exhibited, whatever view they 
may take of its ultimate usefulness. As an instance of 
the ignorance which prevails it is probably safe to assume 
that not one in a hundred of our readers has any idea of 
the extent of the educational success of Eton, as revealed 
in the account given in a recent number of School. What 
most of us hear about the place is that it is famous for 
rowing, that it has a pack of beagles which the humani- 
tarians wish to abolish, and that it is supposed to be 
the most expensive school in the world. But there is 
good work done within its walls, for all that. 

But perhaps the most galling thing about our public 
schools is their claim that they turn out the right sort 
of boy— the gentleman. This is not so terrifying a 
contention, after all : the reason why it arouses so much 
resentment is probably to be found in the methods by 
which our most recent school stories would have us 
believe the thing is done. 

To write a tale of school life, which is at the same 
time interesting and exciting, and faithfully portrays 
the doings of the average boy, is frankly impossible : 
so the author is obliged to exaggerate so as to be dra- 
matic, and to heap incident upon incident in a way that 
is hardly consistent with fact. The bad boy becomes more 
or less of a demon, a stage villain, or a sneak of such 
alarming calibre, that he would not be tolerated for a 
day in decent society ; there must be mischief sufficiently 
serious to get the hero into grievous trouble ; and lurid 
colouring follows as a matter of course. A neutral tint, 



however, would be more tme to life; for the fact is 
rather, as Mr. Wells so delights to repeat, that school life 
is intolerably dull. 

And again, great harm may be done by the excessive 
idealising of the moral force of a school. The author 
takes his standard and bases his story upon it, and finds 
in the end that he has trodden very hard on somebody's 
coms — frequently those of the assistant master. Evai 
a worm will tum when trodden upon, and the patient 
assistant who reads the latest school story is very 
often reduced to incoherence and rage by the picture 
of the dismal puppets who pass for his brethren in its 
pages. A review of The Hill in Th^ Library by a 
well-known and capable assistant master pours scorn 
and derision on the motive power of the book, and the 
caricatures of the fraternity which are paraded for view. 
Hugh Rendal, again, has started a somewhat acrimonioas 
correspondence in the public press over the gibbeting 
of some of the old staff at Wellington College. Why 
is this ? Everybody is entitled to be heard in his own 
defence, and the unfortunate usher protests that his 
way of managing boys is not a mixture of toadyism 
and indulgence, of shutting both eyes very fimily when 
brought into full view of abuses, or of wheedling a 
class, by some patent method of avoiding the facing 
of a difficulty, to do a modicum of work. 

No : except in " select " preparatory establishments 
we question whether any deference at all is shown to 
idle pupils, whatever their wealth or position. Boys 
are sent to school to work, and the first duty of the 
master is to see that they do it. Incidentally a good 
deal more is expected of him, and in many cases duties 
which are not in the schedule are cheerfully undertaken 
in the hope of guiding the boys aright : but the master 
who shirks his responsibilities or neglects his work is 
hard to find nowadays. How many men can find time 
during their working hours to undertake, for instance, 
any hterary work ? 

Caste and class prejudice are things difficult to brash 
aside, and, no doubt, some schools assume superior airs 
towards others of their kind ; but we have yet to leam 
that society is demoralised, or the school rendered useless 
thereby. Noblesse oblige is a good motto, and may v»y 
well be copied by schools of other tsrpes : but it is not 
the end and aim of education to implant this prind]^ 
in a boy's mind — there are other things to leam as wdL 
And they are learned, too, in spite of all vociferation to 
the contrary. 

The fond parents who take their views of school life 
from the school novel are not many in number, we should 
think ; but it will be useful to warn all such that they 
must not take for gospel all that they read in these 
books about the management, the tone, and the aims of 
the pubhc schools of the day. 



Thb recommendation of the Classical Association to 
limit the study of Greek in schools has not met with un- 
qualified approval. There is some reason to suppose that 
it will be repudiated by many headmasters of poblK 
schools. 
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Fatigue in School 

By H. Bompas Smith, M,A. 



I Various attempts have been made in Germany » Italy, 
and America to measure by scientific methods the 
nervous fatigye prodaced by mental work in schooL 
The methods employed have been the object of a good 
deal of criticism, but the essential agreement in the 
rcsiilts obtained by different obser\-ers using diverse 
methods is a strong argument in favour of their approxi- 
mate vabdity. Thus the older investigators employing 
mental tests, e.g., the number of mistakes in a series of 
sums or a piece of dictation* Mosso with his ergograph 
measuring the power of a finger to raise a weight, and 
Griesbach with his measurements of the sensitiveness 
of the skin, before and after mental exertions, all arrive 
at similaj conclusions * 

Whfle it cannot be said that these experiments have 
resulted in any very strikiiig addition to our know- 
pledge, they have a distinct value as giving precision 
to the general impressions of experienced teachers ; 
llor instance, when Obersteiner found that the playing 
|Qf an organ increased by 40 per cent, the time necessary 
\ stgnify with the right hand that a touch had been felt 
the left, he showed that noise is a definite hindrance 
Ito work whether the tjoys attend to it or not. So 
|Gnesbach showed that fatigue measured by his aesthi- 
rnneter was as great after one hour's arithmetic in the 
[afternoon as after three hours work in the morning* 
'thus corroborating the experience of most masters. 
Further, the definite statistical results of the experi- 
^ments call attention to points which under the influence 
■ of routine we are apt to overlook, €,%., the immensely 
W greater fatigue of young as compared with older children 
^ after two or three hours' work, the curious difference 
kin the power of resisting fatigne possessed by boys of 
H the ^mnc age, and, perhaps I may add, the strain which 
H hard school work imposes on all boys. Thus Griesbach 
P found that in the case of a youth of nineteen employed 
in conducting foreign correspondence and keeping 
accotuits, a long day's work decreased his sensitiveness 
by about 45 per cent., whereas a healthy boy of fair 
opacity and industry in the fifth form of a Reahchuk 

I alter three hours* work in the morning showed a decrease 
ol 61 per cent. 
One practical conclusion drawn by nearly all investi- 
gators is that for children under twelve no lesson in- 
volving continuous attention should exceed half an 
hour in length. Obviously, a lesson broken by manual 
work or the like may last a longer time. For older 
children it seems agreed that forty or forty-five minutes 
is the right duration for lessons of the severer type. 
Again, there is a consensus of opinion that the present 
m\\m\ hours, if devoted almost exclusively to brain work, 
arc too long for junior classes. Probably for children 

• S** S pedal Report* on Educational Subjects voL ix., Shaw ■ 
Scliool Hygieee ; Mosso ; Fatigue , Kotdmaun : ^chulgesundheiU- 
pflef e ; Bufferslem and K^tohttky ; Scrhul hygiene. 



of ten, an average of three hours a day of real brain work 

is as much as the normal child can stand without undue 
fatigue ; from a child of thirteen, w^e can expect an 
average of five hours ; from a boy or girl of sixteen, six 
or seven hours a day, for six days in the w^eek. It must 
be remembered, however, that the personality and 
methods of the teacher have an important influence upon 
the amount of fatigue produced. A master who makes 
his boys do a large part of the %vork for themselv^ 
exhausts them far more than one who is always talking, 
but, on the other hand, judicious variety and attractive 
methods of presentation tend to reduce the fatigiie which 
would be otherwise engendered. 

Another problem which has received considerable 
attention, is that of the arrangement of the school day. 
Is it better to have a long morning with httle or no work 
in the afternoon, or a shorter morning and more work 
after dinner ? Most of the authorities in Germany, and 
some in America, are in favour of the former alternative, 
but most Englishmen will prefer the latter. Supposing 
the afternoon session is retained, all are agreed that there 
should be a long break in the middle of the day, and that 
as far as possible only light subjects should be taken in 
the afternoon. The second hour in the morning is the 
best for mathematics, the most exacting of all sub- 
jects. 

Very striking was tlie difference in the fatigue recorded 
when an interval of five or ten minutes was introduced 
betw^een each lesson, while a four houi^ morning with a 
break of twenty -five minutes in the middle was found to 
be by no means too exhausting. The effect of frequent 
intervals can be tested by experiment in any school. 
and I am convinced from my own experience that forty 
minutes' w^ork preceded by five minutes freedom wdl 
be found of greater value than a lesson of forty-five 
minutes following another without a break. 

Excessive homework is, of course, condenmed, some 
writers advocating its total aboUtion in the lower 
forms. 

Obviously, these recommendations cannot all be 
carried out in every schooL A town day school, for 
instance, w^th many boys coming from a distance, may 
have to shorten the dinner hour, or lack of staff may 
make it necessary to take some mathematics in the 
aftetnoon. But speaking generally, 1 beheve that a 
great deal more may be done in most schools towards 
obviating nervous strain than is at present attempted- 
With some noteworthy exceptions, such as Almond at 
Loretto, schoolmasters have been apt to overlook this 
aspect of their work. As it is, however, some day schools 
and many boarding schools leave time for games after 
dinner, and with a Uttle care it would be quite possible 
to arrange for plenty of intervals. The small boys' work 
might be reduced to proper proportions by letting them 
begin late and end earlier, with longer breaks between 
the lessons. Even more would be effected by a reform 
of the curriculum, but that is another story^ 

Cofrectian.—ln the February Reviews of School the price 
of Dr, Keieh*s Hutorical Documents is wrongly given. It 
ought to be 21^. nett 
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Handcraft and Braincraft 

By Cloudesley Brereton, M.A. 

II. 

There is a twofold activity in the child. The 
first is that which confines itself to experimenting on 
the world around by touching, tasting, seeing, and 
handling, which every child goes through in order to 
verify that endless phantasmagoria of mental pictures 
and hypotheses which contact with the outer world calls 
up in his brain. Such activity is a first attempt at 
crude analysis. The child refuses to take nature at her 
face value. He wants to know whether she is really 
what she seems. The second activity comes into play 
when he begins to make her after his own imagination. 
That is the creative, the constructive, the synthetic 
stage. An instance of the first kind is when the child, 
with more zeal than discretion, applies the household 
poker to test the strength of the family china. An 
instance of the second is when he turns the nearest 
gutter into a studio for moulding mud pies, with a fine 
artistic disregard for his clothes or for any one who 
would come between him and his creations. His parents 
generally console themselves with the thought that 
Satan finds work for idle hands to do, they forget the 
preceding premise that God gives the energy. Were they 
wise they would already have found him something to do, 
or packed him ofi to a kindergarten to learn the ele- 
ments of manual work. Very simple are these beginnings 
— ^stick-laying, mat-plaiting, paper-folding, brick- 
building, basket-making, crayon drawing. Brushwork 
and drawing on squared paper may also be started 
early. Engineering may begin with the sand-heap in 
the playground. Then follow moulding and modelling. 
The little girls will already have been busy with pricking 
and embroidery, and even knitting and simple needle- 
work. The parents of the Uttle boy of seven or eight will, 
if they are wise, have already given their son a small 
tool-box. This, and a common deal table to hammer on 
is a far more valuable set of furniture in the nursery 
than the latest in Liberty suites, of the to-be-admired 
not-to-be-touched order. The same parents will also 
give him a small plot to experiment on, even if he ruins 
more than one suit of clothes in his apprenticeship as 
an amateur gardener. They may give him all the advice 
and encouragement they can, but J^e must do the work. 
The boy's sister should have a large doll, the larger the 
better, and a work-box and cheap materials to dress it. 
Nothing'^encourages better the invention of the child 
and its desire to do good needlework. Later on in the 
school the boys will take up at ten or thereabout, simple 
wood- work and carving, and the girls will start house- 
wifery and carry on their needlework another stage. 
Earlier still a beginning should be made with outdoor 
work including gardening and Nature-study in all its 
branches. This is a minimum of what might be taught 
n the preparatory schools, whose boys, and in some cases 



girls, will ultimately go on to secondary schools ; aad, 
in many cases, simple metal-work for bo3rs, and cooking 
and dressmaking for girls might well be added. This 
takes us up to the age of twelve or thirteen. Perhai^, 
in the first year at the bigger school, manual training 
might still be a regular part of the curriculum. Thereare 
so many boys that learn to think through thdr hasoA, 
that I should be loth to cut them off at once the aim 
channel of their intellectual supplies. But in any case 
manual work should still go on out of school boars. 
Many boys would gladly continue it as a hobby, did 
proper facilities for carpentering and other skilled 
work exist. I feel convinced that in the school of the 
future, vast workshops, in which the bo3rs can spend 
their spare time will be considered as indispensable as 
libraries. At present, in our so-called literary schools, a 
great gulf is fixed between the hfe in school and ftc 
life out. A difference there must always be, but it need 
not be an abyss. Take the average school-boy away 
from his games, and you will find he is genially a 
resourceless creature. Heaven forfend that we shtmld 
add to his existing tale of bricks by ear-marking every 
hour of the day for him I Personally, I would ratber 
lighten the curriculum. What we do want is to prevent 
loafing. To add so many hours' extra work would only 
be worse than the disease. Our real aim should be to 
increase his choice in recreations, while, at the same 
time, insisting on his taking part in one or another. If 
he is a studious boy let him read in the library ; if he is a 
brawny boy, let him work off his fat in the gymnasium ; 
if he has a mechanical bent let him indulge it in the work- 
shop. In a big school it ought to be possible to kan 
and practise the various arts and crafts, such as book- 
binding, photography, metal-work, designing, &c ftc. 
The possibiUty of furnishing one's study in boarding- 
schools, with one's own creations in place of the photos 
and portraits of second-rate actresses would be a con- 
siderable incentive to many boys. In these degenerate 
days of cricket-nets, pros and groundsmen, when, in 
fact, everything is done for the athlete, it would not be 
a bad thing for boys to take a hand in levelling and 
relaying a cricket pitch. There is no reason vrtiy out- 
door work of all kinds should not be practised. The 
great thing is to multiply the number of recreations. 
The average boy has no particular desire to loaf. He 
only has not enough imagination to think out a hobby 
for himself. Our object must be to surround him with 
possible hobbies. The antidote to loafing is not r^ 
pression, but a choice of alternatives. 

At this stage, a word of warning is necessary. Jnst 
as we liave seen that clearness of aim, is the paramomit 
thing in the composition of a curriculum, here again a 
clear apprehension of the underl5mig aim will save ns 
from many mistakes. Our object is not to torn out * 
second-class carpenter, a dabbler in metal-work— or, 
if it be a girl, an inferior sort of dressmaker. It is to 
make the average individual of both sexes fairly handy. 
No doubt, they will spoil a certain amount of material 
but the damage is no more serious than the outrage 
they perpetrate in their Latin or Greek exercises. Eve 
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not become skilled craftsmen they at least 

the stage of knowing how a thing should be 
' learning the difference between good and bad 
man who knows nothing of carpentry and 
; is as helpless as a bride who cannot distinguish 
mutton. Both go through Ufe with a vast 
necessary worry and discomfortj because they 
at the mercy of the first unprincipled work- 
^rnan, IC a stitch in time saves nine, the 
er who has cultivated an eye for seeing defects, 
how they ought to be remedied, saves money 
and his temper into the bargain, 
I does not merely provide the school- 
[recreations out of school^ it should also prove a 
to the understanding of much of his work in 
The manua] arts are really at the bottom of a 
leal of art and science which originally sprang 
^ from them. We are already beginning to 
h this truth in the teaching of many subjects. 
Hfiow begins with weighing and measuring ; 
H with measuring and drawing. To those who 
Ira the scale and foot-rule these sciences must 
^nly a natural extension of their former studies. 
m naturally take far more interest than hitherto 
s subjects, because they now see where they begin ; 
[not introduced to them in the middle of the 
. The order followed, is roughly that of 
itself, minus the diiours it has made in the 
ages. This is only common sense. No one 
to-day from the land of Goshen would plod 
the ^g^ap of the Children of Israel if he 
reach the Promised Land in a reasonable 
is quite a moot question* too^ whether those 
up the fine arts would not be better for a pre- 
y course in the semi -mechanical arts from which 
prang. Such a preparation did not prevent the 
tion of a Pheidias in the days when sculpture was a 
of practical architecture, nor the appearance of 
CO painter as Michael Angelo when it was 
nbered that painting was readly only a decora- 
the same art. 

it must not only give Efe and reality to 

I sciences, but also to the other subjects in 

It is really the experience behind the 

akes aU the difference to the boy whether the 

the printed page assumes the roundness of 

scopic view. More especially must it im- 

acrease the pupils' interest in the world he 

'irst as the nightingale is but a sparrow to the 

or the Gallia of Caesar a mere geographical 

the premature beginner in Latin, or as the 

itjon in Euclid, is, or rather used to be» a 

, Junction of crossing lines to the strugghng 

itics, so the boy who knows nothing 

or brusbwork finds scenery and works 

uninteresting. He does not realise the 

ay«d in copying nature, he does not even 

ere are beauties to be copied. Knowing 

Ihfi ABC of wood-work or iron-work, he is 

Icl to the amazing achievements of human 



ingenuity in the realm of mech^iics, that battlefield 
more glorious than the plains of Troy or the slopes of 
Waterloo, on which ever \ictorious man, as he carries 
one position after another, turns battery after battery 
of its own forces against Nature, To the average 
school-boy the world of natural beauty, of art, and of 
science is a sealed book. He looks with a childish 
curiosity that dies in five minutes on a print of the 
Sistine Modonna or on the Forth Bridge. Yet, admira- 
tion being part and parcel of his nature he has to 
squander it on such transient triumphs of skill as a neat 
cut for four at cricket or a clever pass at football Un- 
fortunately fiis Philistinism does not stop short at 
ignorance. It descends to contempt for art, which he 
describes as ** bosh/' and for machinery which he looks 
on as "fit for navvies, don't ye know." Yet all this 
ludicrously superior attitude of mind would speedily 
die a natural death if he had only tried his hand 
at something a tithe as difficult. The most feri'ent 
admirer of Roberts and Stevenson is not the man who 
has never touched a cue in his life to whom billiards 
often looks ridiculously easy, but the tiro who lias just 
got over Ixis funk of cutting the cloth. Our public 
schools are run on a quaint mixture of precious and 
pinchback ideals. Among the second class I place 
unhesitatingly the excessive cult of the athlete or rather 
of the winning athlete, for no one to-day offers incense 
to the beaten team. Formerly, we played for the 
sake of the game, now we play for the prize, or still 
worse we play for the sake of the onlooker. From 
sportsmen we appear to be in danger of falling to the 
rank of Gladiators. Surely it were wise to temper 
the unlovely aspect of what in its original form has so 
many good points by the inclusion of other ideals of 
human prowess and ingenuity in the fields of art and 
industry, to which manual training may well form the 
road* 

The introduction of manual work into the literal^' 
world means a breaking down of that artificial and 
detestable distinction between handwork and brain- 
work. Can anything be more ludicrous than to find 
the clerk at iSs, a week, who, mark you, is employed 
for his beautiful hand, clashed as a brainy person, while 
the intelligent mechanic who has three times the brain 
and earns treble the salary is lumped together with the 
manual workers ? No wonder that the ignorant manual 
worker in return goes to the opposite cxtremCi and 
thinks that work means working with the hands, and 
that all the rest is child's play, I remember once over- 
bearing a conversation between two navvies upon 
Gladstone, which accurately represented this vnew; One 
of them said to the other, " He was Prime Minister, 
he was ; that was an easy job. AU he bad to do was 
to go to college and then get into Parliament, I suppose 
he never did a day's work in his hfe 1 ** Naturally on 
this supposition it was easy for the other to add in aU 
soberness, '* Yes, Bill, and if you*d gone to college, 
you, no doubt, would h^ve been Prime Minister ! " 

I do not beheve that the dignity of manual labour 
has been swamped for ever by the industrial revolution. 
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The starveling Levite, the mral kach or 'pothecary, 
the country attorney, have all made good their claim 
to social recognition. Engineering is fast following suit 
both in the na\'y and elsewhere. Time, I feel cocvinoed, 
will range pubUc feeling on the side of the prodacer, 
and not on that of the mere waster m the community. 
And here I would blair.e the school for what has 
always seemed to me a very grave defect in :ts otherwise 
often excellent code of ideals. The real school is not 
a seminary of scholarly recluses, a cloister that turns its 
back on the world. It is not a barracks for dra^oonm^ 
the masses into the ranks o! the vast arrr.y of labou'. 
It is a workshop where we forge azd nt out the full 
panoplied citizen of to-morrow. We imbue him with 
certain ideals, maybe of disinterested learr.:n^. may 
be of earning his ** bread and butter." 1 have no quarrel 
with either, lx)th are necessary* : but S>th. thus stated 
are insufficient. Are they r.ot the ideals of the mere 
consumer, whether his food be nr.e iiterarure or the nne 
arts, or whether it be the bread that he earns by the 
sweat of his brow ? Once :r.o:e, the all imponani 
question seems to me to be the question of aims. Do 
we live for mere enjoyment, or for the mere avoidance 
of pain, Iv it hunger in the toilers sense, or dulness m 
that of the cultured ? Is it enouch to love learning for 
leaminj;*s sake, to pay our quit-rent o: toil and taxes. 
to keep the law ami exercise the franchise at election 
times ? Is it by these merely negative vuraes that a 
State can grow to the gre.itness that th:s countr\* has 
already attamed ? Was u not rather the work o: the 
men who UH>ked on life as .\ct:on. not as a kv^^e-:olnted 
series of alternate pleasures and t>a:ns. who believed in 
tho^gaspol of work, whether as an end :n :tsel: or for 
the sake of their country, who realised to the luU the 
travail and ani::\ii<h aiui ursjx\ikaMe 'oy o: all-van- 
quishinj: laKnir ; that ioy at ha\:nj: ovc:come the con- 
crete world, which the p.oneer an.t the d:sccverer. the 
|HH*t and the invent vn ex|x*::cnoo with such intensity, 
yet even the humblest is not witho-.it.mmjrlod w-ith the 
iocUng that by so domj: they have.m the old Kc^man 
sense, deserved well of then cvnnury • It seems to me 
wo want to show our Nn*s wliat has been done for them 
in the past.m order to lead them uj^ to ask themselves 
with much seauhmj: ot b.eavt, not " how an^. I going to 
get through hie as easily as I can.' but * how am 1 to 
irpay this debt to |ust *:enevations. how am 1 to up^. 
lu^ld the tiaditions thus U\^ueatht\i ? What, m shv^n, 
can / do ? ' We shall much ex^whte such a cv^n version 
ol spirits. It we can nianaiie to sulvstitute m plaoe o: 
the present day woi^^hip ot the '* i^aimclied tool '" and 
•• the muddied oat, ■ a kivner avhniration ot the great 
workeis, whether m hteiatuio.mdustiy. ov science, who 
are the leal heuvs ot the race. It. :r. a word, we can 
i)laiv iHMore them not the ideal ot tV.e ,vs.<h*i,r». but o^t 

the ptoat4cn. 

Our inherited aptitudes are ou: only lYnnaner.t 
iissot, the only capital which is not liable to leave the 
country. To dewlop that factor in oui childi-en should 
U our chiefest carv. Their ait' but two wa)^ of doing 
it One, to set l>efore them the right sort of ambitions 



and asinrations, so that they may be encouraged to 
make the best use of their talents ; and the other to 
give these talents, whether intellectual or manual, 
fan play ; so that the wastage in our schools may be 
reduced to a minimum, for at present, far too many 
papils come out worse than they went in, knowing bat 
little more than they did, with all their natural aptitudes 
hopelessly blunted. How and why we should attempt to 
give such an all-round education I have roughly tried 
to indicate here. I hope I am not too sanguine when I 
assert that the mission of manual training teachen 
is to break down the Chinese wall that hems in the literary 
school, and strengthen, rejuvenate and enrich its ideals, 
not only by means of the aptitude-catching processes 
they would introduce, but also of their more modem 
conception of the dignity of labour, and of the necessity 
of once more intimately uniting handcraft and brain- 
craft, which as the natural and necessary complements 
one o: the other, should never have been put asunder. 



Girls' High Schools 
in Germany 

By Elizabeth Lcc 

In Germany the State troubles little about the Secondary 
Education of Girb. Ver\' few of the Higher Schools for 
Girls H'hsr: Mjdch-'nschule) or of the Training Colleges 
for secondary* women teachers {Seminare) are Govern- 
men: institutions. But thoughtful educationists and 
economists who realise that in Germany as in other 
highly c:\"ihsed countries, a certain number of women 
are obhged under the prevaihng conditions to become 
wa*:c-eamers. are earnestly striving to bring about 
reforms in girls* education. An important conference 
or. :he subject has just taken place in Berlin under the 
Presidency of the Minister of Education which was 
attended, among other distinguished men and women, 
by Fri. Helene Lange, the most eminent among the 
leaders of the women's movement in Germany, by 
l^ofessor? Hamack and Paulsen, by Dr. Dryander, the 
hr>t Protestant minister in Berlin, and by Bishop 
Kopp. a great Roman Catholic dignitary. Thus, it 
is clear that there exists in Germany, a party that 
reabses the necessity of cultivating talents in women 
beyond those of cooking and economical housekeeping. 
Let us hope, however, that those very important founda- 
tions of domestic happiness ^iU not be altogether 
negkvted. German women certainly excel in them 
as ail who hax-e been fortunate enough to be a guest in a 
^.Wrman housae can testif>\ 

I do not propose to make any comparison between 
the conditions of girls' secondary education in England 
and in Germany. We have, as every one knows, g(»»» 
much farther ahead in all questions concerning women 
than have our German cousins. I only wish to set 
down the impressioDS gained in my recent visits to 
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schools in Germany. I should like to state at 

set, that due again to the national qualities of 

{hness and systematised niethods, the schools 

to me singularly successful in realising their aim, 

[h I admit that the aim is much lower than that 

sciiools in England, 

nt then, the Higher Education of girls in 
is left to private or semi-private enterprise, and 
iOse concerned hold the firm opinion that it 
something entirely difierent from the educa- 
te bo)^. As in most of the schools the girls 
age of sixteen (bo>^ in schools of a similar 
till eighteen), all that they can attain is the 
sf a foundation on which later on, if desired, some 
edifice can be built. 

al plan is a ten years' course (from the age of 
X of sixteen) divided into the three divisions of 
-ool {Classes X.-VIIL} ; Middle School 
IL-VO; and Upper School (Classes IV.-I.). 
the schools have nine classes followed by a 
which the pupils can make a choice of the 
they desire to study during their last year at 
^Occasionally, too, in order not to keep back 
Bter and more advanced pupils for the sake 
■of less abihty, some of the classes have two 
■Evisions as Class IL A, and Class IL B. 
^^hienslift in Weimar (a school wth the ten 
^^Vj perhaps, be taken as an example of the 
^Hpl I wish to describe. It is one of the most 
HP^irls' Higher Schools in North Germany, 
foundation of the Grand Ducal House of Saxony, 
M established in 1S54 by the Grand Duchess 
H[ Saxony. It is under the inspection of the 
apartment of Education, and is housed in a 
ly building standing in large grounds. The 
fheadmaster) of the school is Hofrath Dr. 
U known in Germany for his pedagogical 
It has 365 pupils, and a staff of 25 teachers, 
lom are men. Each class has its own form- 
iasf>eHdame) who is responsible for the general 
le class, and for the behaviour of the girls in 
it of lesson time ; it is also her duty to receive 
rient or guardian of her pupils in the ten minutes 
e beginning of school, who may wish to consult 
as IS mostly the case, she can decide the matter 
responsibility, well and good ; if she cannot 
the inquirer to the DireMor. It will be seen 
ving of time this plan means for the Director ^ 
spared many needless interviews, and how it 
the great truth that the form-mistress naturally 
.ch more about her pupils than could tlie 



lool hours are from 8 A.m, to i p,m. Each 

three-quarters of an hour in length, and is 

rom the next by a quarter of an hour spent in 

in the garden under super\*ision. The full 

ts' study per week is not required until 

Shd class of the Middle School ; before that 

f^ respectively are sixteen, twenty, twenty- four, 

^ y^cight. Fourteen subjects form th*" school 



curriculum, Rehgion (two hour? a week throu^'hout 
the school), ''Dcutsch'* (varying ^rom eight to four 
hours a week), Arithmetic and Geometry (varying from 
five to two hours a week) are taught iJi every class, 
F^rench (six to four houiB a week) is begun in Class VI., 
and Enghsh (five to four hours a week) in Class IV, 
History, the History of Art, Geography, and Natural 
Science (two hours a week) begin in Class VII. Drawing 
is begun in Class V,, Singing in Claris VIII., Gymnastics* 
(each two hours a week) in Class IX, Writing (three to 
two houis a week) is taught in Classes IX. -VI,, and 
Needlework (two hours a week) in Closes VIIL-II, 
In the classes of the Lower School Heimatkumk,^ 
(three hours a week) takes the place of history and 
geography. 

The full thirty hours* teaching per week is not de- 
manded of any teacher. The DircMor does twelve 
hours* teaching in the week, and with the others it 
varies from twenty*four to ten houi^ per week. 

Home-work is required from the pupils in the follow- 
ing gradations : Class X., half an hour a day ; Class IX. 
three-quarters of an hour a day; Classes VIII., VII., 
one hour ; Classes VL, V., one and a half hours ; Classes 
IV.-IL, two hours ; Class I., two and a half hours. 
No help is permitted with the home-work. Such work 
is intended as part of the scheme of education, so that 
the girls may acquire self-reliance, and the habit of 
serious work without outside supervision, that they may 
understand the moral responsibility involved in the 
undertaking and carrying out for themselves, without 
any intermediary, tasks set them by their teachers. 
As a rule nothing is asked of a pupil that she should not 
be able to do easily in the time sj>ecified. 

The girls are not prepared for any outside examina- 
tions ; at the end of each school year an examination is 
conducted by the staff of the school. 

It would occupy too much space to describe in detail 
the methods of teaching. They possess the same 
tlioroughness and gradual preparation as I have in- 
cidentally noticed in my former articles. The greatest 
attention is paid in every lesson to accurate and attrac- 
tive expression both in speaking and writing ; part of 
the foreign language lesson is devoted to conversation — 
the whole lesson as soon as it is possible being conducted 
by the teacher in French or English, as the case may 
be, and grammatical accuracy is strictly insisted on. 1 
was much interested to learn that this has been found 
necessarj' since the former method of encouraging the 
pupils to talk fluently before they knew niucli of the 
grammatical structure of the language led to bad results. 
Those who in England at the present time are advocating 
ready roads minus grammar to the speaking and writing 
of foreign tongues should take heed, and remember 
that nothing worth learning was ever yet learned without 

* Ixk Classes IV,- 1 . Dancing is substituted iti Aprit, May. 
September, and October. 

t It deals with the hrstory and lopography of ttic school 
house and Us suiTQundings, witli observation of Ihe plants and 
animals in the school garden and of the sun, mtmn, a fid 
weather. 

I 
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s:r-.. ".: '- ^ T"" * -::*r-' "i:.-" r '.'z' iL=::r. xzi c: !;.• Kai-rr'^ life and character was given, followed by 

zi'i'i - --'T^T .'T-^-:-- -.. » --^--^- V z.T.z~.yh rec::ai:oa« and songs suitable to the occasion. An 

t-fi -- r: * ~ -•'--- ^- -■-* 1".-' • * /. ir->*rt-!inc celebration was held on the centenan- of 

^- -^ -- "- • V > - - - : *- — ir. , "i- ir.i Hrrivr * doath when a de>cription of his life was given 

v^-.^ : ■ ; '- - . ,- : H - — 1 '^i;-;::i*? ar.d ir ai'i-reciation of hi^ famous saying: "Light— 

.-•f .1- - . > - - — " ' .L-— ^sTTA L v-r — L:!'.." Herder, ii should be remembered, wa> 

i; ,- - 1 . 7 •_-■-!-"•: -.-----: i Tr< : r» acher in Weimar, from 1776 until his death in 

^ .>.,.--;.:■ - - r. '" I ' "-■ ' "". ' rr.-: IN ;. L'^tiivr :- alway< cekbratod on October 31. ihr 

^^^, •■ ;-■ . ' : ;;; M-i >m'. .■.:.-.:%■'. r-."ir\- o: i!;e d.iy on which he nailed his famous 

j^v^. .\ . . . ■ ■ - _- .- 1 .- - * : ;; :"-■-. ::-.--'.'- .n i\:v church door at \\'iitenber(?. Generally 

-;...•-..■■ - '"■-'•._:« Vs 1: ^ *' -.ti-i 01 oral description^ of some ot the event> 

p.- , .' :" ^ -.-•..-..-.::. .: L-::.vr"- hie 1^ given, accompanied by iUustra- 

^-..1- -- - . ; .-' .--:r.- i.-v :.-.^ :tv::a:u'n- and song<. Occasionally, the pupik 

........ , 7 - , - . . ;._ rj 1'. 1 :■: •".j.-- I. invite the teachers and the girL of Classes I. 

,. /. . • .- .'■-■ v- ■ ir: :■■ VI . to a dramatic representation arranged entirely 

,v\. . - -. ■ ■-' i ~. ".: *= '•' :l*.em-<:'lve<. Last year the third Act of Schiller's 

.U. .-. .. ... -■-•-, 7r.e M.:n.i Sr.ur: was excellently given. Many additions 

.,- ._.! . ^ ^ . - - . -■ -•: .•*.'-". t : -.illy :r*:cre-tin^ mit:ht be made to these examples. 

j\^ . .r ^ . : y ■-> .K" ~il*. T:.:y are feature? that mij^ht well be introduced into 
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" ; ■ M-nr-.v: T:.v :tres for the Lower School are £5 j>cr annum for 

; .>^:- ■ ViTT.r- i.1-. r.a::vt^ of the town, and £>) io.s. for others; for the 
|-.". . X ^ . ■•.i.-. ■■ .;" ■■-:.■. vo. v.:i:".'. S:h'>'l. io and i"7 KV'i.. resj^ctively : andforthe 

i^ ..... . - ,. • :.:..> V. r.:-- l : :^7 N:hc»oI. £7 and £Q. The entrance fee is 45. When 

•.: :^ \^ .. ^ - • \- . :. : i:> Tv? -'Vrr.tl >>!ers attend the school, they pay each three- 
y .' ' - . ^. -. -. .• - ;• Nitur- :.u::';.^ «. : the fees. The Grand Duke and Duchess ha^-e 

,"" .^ '. •• . ^ ■[''*■.- r- '."-- .'/. "..-r.dti :h:ricvn scholarships. 

:r. Ir. a -ch^vl of tliis standing; the director's salary would 
^x. ::.rj'r'.\ be about i'300 a year; the other masters 
wuld itceive from £JiH) to £250; the mistresses >»to 
:..vi : ..srcd the VlffUhrtfirMcn Examen would begui 
\fc.:'r. ^ >• a year and rise to /160 : the other mistresses 
:-..::r. w:th -'73 and rise to £125. These figures seem loff 
:.^ E:-.s:l.>h ideas, but it must be remembered that pro- 
:':si:.-r.Al >alanes are never so high in Germany as here, 
x:\i :h.i: rent and living and means of recreation coft 
\tr\- r.*.uch less in Germany than in England. In 
\V;:r.:.\r :: is {XK-ible to get a ver\- nice httle flat wthin 
:-r. r/.:r.utes" walk c»f the school for /15 a year and the 
co: o! Service and food are in proportion. An excellent 
se.i: can be obtained at the theatre, which in Weimar 
>::". carries on the traditions of the Goethe-Schiller ^leriod. 
lor i<. t\:.. and third-class railway tickets (it is as possible 
!or a l.idv :o travel third-class in Germany as in EnghnJ' 
are ver\- inexivn-ive. with reduced fares on Sundays. 

Fror.i ihe-c brici observations it will be seen that the 

Ciirman Hijrh School for GirLs attempts much lev? than 

•■ • ■■'0 :'r".e En.;l:sh School of the same standing. The >ubject> 

••■ -::■.- 0: >tudy are fewer, and the instruction aimed at of a 

■ .••on. lt>s ci>mprehen>ive character. The school in no way 

. ? or.o ur.dertakes to complete a girl's education: it aini.^ at 

■vT-^r .'. • ro-Mrm*: her m the best jwssible manner for carrying 

on after she has reached sixteen years of age. any course 

o: learnim; or training she may desire. What means 

>he h.is 01 duing this will form the subject of my next 
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'"""'" ' "">''' '*" '' I'^*' ' .^'.'^V'.!^. .. \x/^' iv'v.o " Inconclusion. I would only wish to record the excellent 

Il" -'• '•"• i.'m.wn. \'w ivj^w^---*-' ''■/*'^\ 1 \',."^';.''!^, i,r.preN-ion made on me bv the appearance and demeanour 

.M.I I' !"■ ' »• ^^''^ ■** ''*'^" *^' -••'"■-•>; \\..\^;|'^.. ^.. 1^0 cirLs in all the sclio«ils 1 visited. They kwked 
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y^ibaLi they were doing; There was no sign 

[the girb or in their teachers of weariness or over- 

Ibough it was tlie last week of the term. 

jit is to be hoped that in making the needed 

the education authorities will bear in mind 

iphorism, which freely paraphrased runs: "No 

ever repent of holding faitli fully to what is good 

1 while rejoicing to introduce all that in the new 

strength/' 



Educational Ladder 

By A, j: S. 

le to Ume the daily Press curries favour with 

iiltjtude by descanting upon the career of some 

lably fortunate youth whose name appears in 

pos lists, under the heading, '* From Board School 

lior Wraogler/' or other such attractive title. 

ians, journalists, even headmasters in conference 

leen known to bless the system by which a boy 

■^ from the national school to the University, And 

B. of course, some colour and justification for the 

mind implied by these utterances. It pleases 

k that in certain directions, albeit with much 

I many failures, w*e are graduaDy knocking 

I old feudalistic walls of partition between 

class. We like to imagine that there is a 

sn to talents. Hence it comes about that we 

Jair way to speak witli as much reverence and 

about the desirability of this educational 

some of us are in the habit of speaking of 

y as of a thing ine\4table and peculiarly sacred ; 

as Sir Henry Maine was fond of reminding 

is nothing more than " a form of government;" 

«re have ceased to beUeve in any " Natural 

of the individual, .secured to him by any 

Jm naturae, so we should get rid of any glori- 

4 the '* Educational Ladder '* in itself. Like 

I else, it must be tested by its practical results* 

le purpose of these remarks to endeavour to show 

^present system of scholarships given by the 

Kouncil is extravBgant, and, in many cases, iU- 

^>oi 



first place — and this is really the most im- 

"point of all — the County Council Scholarships, 

intermediate, and the recently adopted junior 

ips» are ridiculously excessive in numbers. 

secondary schoolmaster who has had experi* 

liese scholars, and he will teU you that, though 

l-driUed in a few stereotyped subjects, there are 

It xo per cent, of these children, at most, of any 

cuous ability^-ability, that is to say, that 

^ State in translating them from one social 

another; for this scholarship system, be it 

means no less a tiling than that. Those 

examined these scholars on their admission 

ary school will have been struck with the 



comparative dulness of many of these picked boys : it 
is true tbey were all, as a rule, quick with figures ; but 
very few indeed could speak the King*s English re- 
spectably ; very few had any consecutive or intelligent 
knowledge even of tlie scrappy periods of English History 
which they had read ; none, of couisc, knew any Latin ; 
and the one or two who had begun French could not 
understand or answer the simplest questions put to them 
in the language, questions, for instance, about the time 
of day or the weather. Now one does not require 
impossibilities : it would be strange if the Council 
School boy did know Latin or French ; but, if pubhc 
money is to be spent largely on such scholars and their 
parents in the pious hope that they will be a profitable 
investment for the nation, one do^ at least ejcpect to 
see glimmerings of thought fulness and that intelligent 
manner of answering questions which often stamps 
the clever boy. 

And it must be borne in ramd that so numerous have 
been these scholarship awards that the County Council 
has had almost to beg the larger secondary schools to 
admit its scholars. Apart from the fact that the very 
number of the awards, and the comparatively slight 
ability that goes to secure them, will have the ine\n table 
effect of cheapening the honour in the eyes of the parents, 
as of every^body else, the problem created lor the public- 
spirited schools that fling their doors open for such an 
influx must not be ignored* If you get seventy or 
eighty boys of about the same age and exactly the same 
attainments suddenly pitch-forked into a school, how- 
ever targe, the problem of organisation becomes acute* 
If, on the one hand, they are divided off into two or 
three forms specially created for them, they will lose 
all the benefits of associating with a different class of 
boy from what they have been accustomed to, and, 
instead of absorbing the traditions and spirit of the 
secondary school, they are likely to swamp it themselves 
and even, perhaps, to have an ill-effect on the general 
morale of the higher school. We surely want the low^er 
to be influenced by the higher rather than the social 
and intellectual standard of the secondary schools to be 
lowered by the existence in such schools of a considerable 
primary element. And then, on the other hand, few 
schools have enough parallel forms to admit of the County 
Council scholars being sprinkled throughout the lower 
part of the school. 

The result, then, of the fii^t experiment of the Board 
of Education in awarding junior scholarships in so 
wholesale a fashion has been in several instances to 
create a block in the secondary school which has received 
these scholars. In future, then, it is to be hoped and 
supposed that the secondary schools will not allow 
themselves to be persuaded or tempted to admit more 
than a few of such scholars from primary schools : this 
may suggest to the Educational Authorities that they 
might with advantage to all concerned considerably 
curtail the number of their awards. Of the examination 
itself and of the style of the papers that were set one 
can hardly speak too highly : they have, thus far, been 
just the kind of test to apply if we desire to catch the 
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hoped till we are no longer cheerftil ; and 
^ts of our^dead ambitions i3it about us in the 
I and mock us with weary gibberings. Some 
fe headmasters ; and we are more super- 
than the rest ; but we hang on, because 
ply of bishoprics is not equal to the demand ; 
jtf colleagues look up the dates of our birttis in 
■r-Book and wonder, and perish. We are the 
^nmtUd. Some of us have wives and chil- 
K%ver cliildren than the agricultural labourerj 
ftiaiiy as the curate ; but they are there ; we 
Irought them up badly in our spare time ; we 
It them to the Board School, that we might 
I for old age from our salaries ; but old age is 
and we have saved ninepence halfpenny ; 
ng on. We are bald-headed, and the children 
but they do not take us for prophets ; or 
rey, and our grey hairs are without honour ; 
Ibelong to a profession that cries out for 
\igour, and we are superfluous, because we 
Wc are the Super annuaied. We see money 
not without reason, upon beautiful build- 
m scientific apparatus, upon the swimming- 
Sid the gymnasium ; but for the one in- 
of education that cannot be thrown away 
is worn out there is no provision but a 
;e : we are useless, but we must clamour 
ed ; we must continue to hang on* If they 
told us when we were young, we might 
scaped ; we might have been Civil servants ; 
ght have been policemen, we might have been 
we might have been railway porters ; for 
at least, are allowed to grow old, and, 
ro\i^ old, to cease workUig and yet to live, 
lere is no provision : wc are the Super- 
far wfwm there is no superannuation . 

Vox E Profundis- 
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isrRATiON Council: Important Notice, 
atloa of the Teachers' Registration Council 
to the fact that oa July 31, 1Q06, tha 
rliich Regulation 4 ceases to be operative, the 
I certain final examinations for a degree, and 
' certain of the examinations mentioned in 
A, B, and C of the Teachers' Registration 
aons, will not lm\'e been made known ^ though the 
ons win have been undergone before that date, 
have accordingly ruled that teach ers^ whose 
^n lor registration is affected by the publication 
lilts referred to, shall t»e permitted to make pro- 
ppb cation for registration before July 31, 1906. 
il wiU be unable to consider applications under 
4, piovisioiial or otherwise, which are not 
Hm Eegistration Offices on or befou July 30. 



Correspondence 

The Foreign Holiday Course 

To the Ediioi^ of SctiOOL* 
DEAit SiRp^In these days when one bears sudi a great 
deal ol talk about exchanges oi teachers with foreign schools, 
and the advantages to be gained from mixing with foreign 
ladies and gentlemen of one's own profession, I think a few 
words in regard to my experiences of a Foreign Hohday 
Course will DOt be out of place. 

I am well aware that the monetary side of the matter 
weighs against the decision of many a person otherwise 
disposed to take advantage of three delightful weeks spent 
in congenial company » and I think a few words in this 
respect will do mnch to disillusion many on this point. 

First, the fare. This naturally depends on the distance 
of the University decided upon, and varies between £2 and 
£$. Personally, I chose the University of Marburg, Ger- 
many, the fare to wMch town is amongst the most expen- 
sive. I made arrangements for my pension before 
leaving England, and this through the kind agency of the 
secretary to the course in Marburg* I lived most s-omp* 
tuousiy, and had a delighthil bedroom for three marks a 
day. This works out to £1 per week— total £^ for board 
and lodging. Then the cost of the course of lectures 
amounts to about thirty sMMings^ — to these amounts may 
t>e added a few small subscriptions (optional) for the 
organised picnics, personal expenses, &c., £1. Total for 
the whole course /lo los. 

The course consists of a scries of lectures on School 
Hygiene, Pedagogy and other subjects pertaining to the 
life of a teacher, delivered in German ; a course of lectures 
in French on some interesting subject — often a short period 
of history ; and a course in EngUsh, To the average student 
it matters very little what these lectures are upon^his 
or her main object being to get used to the sound of the 
language. The lectures occupy the whole morning and 
part of the afternoon on all week days except Wednes- 
day and Saturday. In the ei^ening conversational classes 
held in the chief BiergaHen are organised, two nights being 
devoted to German, two to English, and two to French 
conversation ; and representatives of these countries are 
found, at the beginning of the course, to take charge of 
and instruct a group of ladies and gentlemen other than 
those of their own nationality. The instruction often takes 
the form of simple games such as " Man and his Object," 
and the amount of fun and tuition one may gain from such 
methods has to be experienced to be understood. Good- 
fellowship is the prevailing feature throughout. On the 
half-days picnics are arranged to some place of interest near 
the town, and here again instruction is intermingled with 
pleasure, and the chances of becoming acquainted with the 
language are manifest, always provided one does not asso- 
ciate too intimately with those of one's own nationality. 

The spirit of kindness prevails in the correction of one*a 
oftentimes laughter-provoking mistakes, but it is all give 
and take, for others mangle our language in the same 
degree, and then one must not take things too seriously. 

In conclusion, I may state that the various professors 
are extremely kind, and ever ready to give assistance in 
all things. If one does not learn very much one experience 
a delightful glimpse of foreign life and brings away many 
pleasant memories* I am, (Stc, 

G. O. Morgan Smiih. Fh^B,, FX.S. 
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A Trade Union for Masters 
in Secondary Schools. Why 
Not? 

By One of Them 

Why do ina<itoi-s in soconddry schools steadily refuse 
to combine lor the protection oi their ovm interests ? 
Is it essentially a degrading thing for A. B. C. and D to 
combine to prevent themselves being bullied by Y and 
Z ? No one could accuse secondary teachers of ex- 
cessive self-seeking : there are so many organisations 
the main objects of which are a disinterested inquir>" into 
what U5 !x?st for secondarx* education. Gradually, 
governing IxKiies have imbiU^d the idea that an assistant 
master is a man to whoTr. they may magnanimously 
oflfer a salary ot i'l^o a \t\;. non-resident, who should 
think himself nu>t happy ii he has a chance of rising 
by dint of hard work to i .:oo a \var, and who is most 
unlikely ever to stand up like a man and protest against 
shabby treatment. Headmasters, too. they include in 
this category of jxissive non-resisters. Is it not a 
thousand pities that |\isi antagonism should blind head 
and assistant m;istei"s to the fact that they ha\^ \Tr\* 
i-eal inteix^sts ii\ con\mon ? It is imivtssible to resist the 
ci^ncliLsion that unU*ss something like a powerful Trade 
l*n»on Ix* formeil to ^Motect the interests of seowidary 
.schix>lmasters» their lot ^Mll in the future be harder 
than ever to KMr. These reflections an? suggx^ted by 
an article that ap|x\\ix\i in the Ta-V 3fAV ojcrtf/ of 
February S. and by a letter sent to the present \*Tiier 
by a headnuister ot long st,inding, IxMh of these cm- 
pliasise the tact that heads auvl assj>t,uits have a common 
causi\ The tom\er ]vin:s out that goven;:r.g Kxiies are 
in tl\e habit of makmg luwdnuistcrs the shuitlecvvks oi 
their shaky linanvvs. and oi advertismg expressly for 
heavhnastei^ who \mU set then;sel\-i^ tv^ increase the 
nxuulx'r of lxn> on the Kx'^ks : a man n^.ay dx^ his work 
witli adwuableetficaency. bvit \i numN^rs do nt^t u^civase. 
his tenuiv ot othvV is no: \iovth a brass tarihing. The 
headnuiNter \\x>ndei's m h;s letter ^\ he: her s<\vr.dAT^- 
NclKx^hnastei's. head ar.d aNv.stan:. ^^iil e\r: V equal 
to touning a Trade I'nion tor their o^r. pr^'^tect^or. ? 
\Vhate\xM Miv\>!ss >uch a u;v.on Tv.:gh: o: mich: rv^: have 
\\\ ptoto^'tuvg Its mem!vt>. it nv.gh: co'xv: and dis- 
tribute intoMuation wh^i^h \\on*d s,x\v :v.ar.y a :v.,vr. trv^n 
uunpmg. um\inii\cU . into t>.o Cxntur. *.ake. No e\^::r«g 
avi^viatKM^ has. \m v\M\*d ha\r. th;s ob*tv: : '^iha: is 
unjxnatnrly luwUxl i> a di>;uvt o.:gar.;v,;:K>5: >n::h the 
iMU" ckaiK detnuvl aun ol MVnr.ng :,;;: p'l.iN !x>r thct^ 
men who givv then hw"^^ to the wwk ct veoxX-.v^.arx* 
evlucation. Women Nhonld ivvin a '.NAva.'rl >.x";e:\, l.e: 
xis uxM Iv txx^ pwud to loam tivv.*. ;he N.VT. Ther.. 
when A gv^xnnnxg Kx<y m.\gnAnm\^i;s'.\ otV.'s ::s tcavheirs 
a itse ot *>> txM t\\r:itv watV A>ns>ie-/.:K c^xv^ w\^, 
\X will suddenly l>e nvade aw arc that cxv:; ;he h-4:h>r 
oduca;<\; wxTtv, n^-iN ;v.;r. 
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Review 

An Edition of " THucydides 

This is beyond doubt the best English edition of tins 
book of Thucj'dides. We say this without intending 
any disparagement of Mr. Marchant's excellent boot 
But it is on a larger scale and fuller than Mr. Marchant's, 
the notes being twice as many. They are, at the same 
time, admirably terse and to the point. Stahl, Classen 
and other pre\noiis editors are taken into account and 
their >news presented with great acumen and discrimina- 
tion : there is an adequate critical apparatus and Mr. 
Spratt occasionally offers emendations of his own. The 
introduction contains a succinct summary of Sicilian 
histor\- down to B.C. 415 and an interesting discussion 
of the order of words in Thucydides as " a sign of his 
originality, a feattu-e of his rugged dignity." The 
appendices deal with x-arious points arising from the 
narrative, from the speed of ancient ships to the date of 
the foundation of Carthage and the derivation of Ki^vpiM, 
To come to the paucae maculae quas aut incuria fM 
aui kumana farum cavil nalura. There are two mis- 
prints in the text— on page 13 (c. 11 § 5) there shoold 
be no full stop after rrpcyrycr^oi, and on page ^ 
(ch. iQ § I) r^r should be rir (opwcirfr). In the notcs, page 
134 Itop) 752 should be 7 § 4, page 146 ormt should be 
•Ti^. page iSi I subscript is omitted in a^/>c{^9<Ja^ page 
231 the reference for rporXm is 44 § 5, and page 252 ^ 
should be ca>^ In three or four places the readiiags 
of the text and cotes do not agree : in ch. 4i|3theteit 
has rcirc r» mt-ir and the notes rov « ri mr^y; in 
ch. 49 §4 the text has c^^ff^riTof the notes ifop^rm\ 
m ch. 72§3 the text has aXXttsn ra/ and the notes oXXm 
TT : and in ch. S2 § 2 the text has col Topoicwnr which 
Mr. Sj«:att says in the notes he has rejected for vapmniorm. 
When Mr. Spratt says that '* anastrophe is a coo- 
spicnous feature of old Latin," we presume he means 
" oil Greek *' (p, 154). The note on irpdxBn (p. 188) 
seenas due to confusion of thought ; hrpaxOii does not le- 
p:>es<nt a pluperfect, but anaor.of theora/tora;te,norcoull 
'Tj^Airj *- »w (l^ represent anything but a perfect. On page 
205 TT... with the daihre is said to be confined to veibs 
oi feaiing. What about ch. 33 § 5 where it is found with 
r-»^ ^ O:; page 250 (ch. 55 §3 a- ^fr tAi/) the transla- 
txx: is the exact opjKisite of the meaning and does not 
agnw with either o: the senses given to ov nr w*l 
Thucydsdes* arpunent is that Hippias wofuld have had 
difEscaln- in sncoeeding Hippaichus. On p. 252 the note 
or. the dative of agent 2s far too subjective. It is said to he 
larcrly A;e to the GiedL trick of exchanging a subjective 
r:ocr.:r.Ai:ve :ctr a subjective dative, Wliatever this means, 
:: «xvs ao: ejcplain the limiution in its use. fui^^vv^ 
vp. 254. ch. 57 $ 2) seems more probably penonal as the 
next m^nitive £«Uv»6fR««ii most be. On p. 255(dL57$4) 
• Ttec-^iUiT Rv* r/. By A. W. Spratt, ILA. Intr. ilnr+ 
Ttsi: :.^S^N^«t!s App. azkd lad. .599. CCambridge VntTcnit| 
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d '' that the correspondmg proper name is wanting 
dc," but the reading is not 6 dc but 'Ap^dcof d/. 
Tff (p. 314, ch. 82 § 3) is surely not for voiMi^yrkHf, 
fers directly to the Athenians. On p. 350 (ch. 
a reference to ch. 97 g 3 might have been added for 
sertion of ^ after cXao-o-ot with numerals. In 
§ I (p. 356) 6iroT€ixurtia is not the " intercepting " 
On the first page of Appendix A (p. 371) there 

mistakes : 7000 stades should be 7000 fathoms ; 
le average speed should be given as 7/7 miles per 
»y day. J.T. 

or Notices 

ntial of Carpentry and Joinery. By W. J. Riley, 
lacmillan. 65. net.) 

writer of this handbook states in his preface that it 
en written so as to embody the same principles which 
cpression in the syllabus for the examination of the 
nd Guilds of London Institute. From this it will be 
ded that it puts quite as much emphasis on the proper 
tanding of mathematical truth as on the rule of 
apphcations of the same : this is as it ought to be. 
rge number of examples and illustrations which are 
id in the book will greatly increase its value ; and 

1 hardly imagine any boy capable of working through 
manual without gaining a great deal of useful prac- 

nowledge, as well as a firm grasp of the elementary 
>les of mathematics and mechanics. Its price is 
gh to make it exactly a popular book, but such an 
ition of detail cannot be produced cheaply ; the 
will probably have to be content if his volume attains 
position of a standard book of reference, rather than 
r the class-room or workshop — though we could wish 
rwisc, for the sake of our small carpenters. 

York Readers. Introductory Sd., Infants' 6d, 
Dok I. gd,, II. iod„ III. is,, IV. is, sd, (George 
ell & Sons.) 

ther set of readers of the same type, which aims at 
useful information on objects of everyday Ufe, as 
I Uttle stories. Some of the treatment of the subject- 
' seems rather childish, and simpUcity is not always 
ed by trying to explain every word. Wc read in an 
it of cricket *' the side which has made the most runs 
a game is finished, is called the winner " — why 
? A useful feature in the most advanced book is the 
jtion of British trees. The illustrations are only 
ate, especially the coloured ones. 

Red-Letter Library : Silex Scintillans — Whittier — 
Sixteenth-Century Anthology. (25. 6d, leather, 
?. 6d. cloth). The Red- Letter Shakespeare — Henry V., 
ichard III. (is. 6d. leather, is. cloth. Blackie & 
3n.) 

i series is an excellent one, and will be an ornament to 
dy's shelves. The volumes are most tastefully got 
id beautifully printed. Such introductions as are 
ary, and a slight admixture of notes, are included in 
00k, the editor in each case being some acknowledged 
rity on the subject treated. 



Outlines of English Literature. By Henry E. Evans. 
218 pp. (Relfe Bros., Ltd. is. 6d.) 

It is really difficult to see wtiy this volume should have 
been compiled at all. It seems to be a mere condensation 
of the many better and more serious histories of English 
hterature already in existence. We read in the preface 
that this book is designed to meet the needs of " students 
preparing for University and other examinations of which 
English Uterature forms a part." There is the cloven hoof ! 
Not to put too fine a point upon it. it is a " cram " book — a 
book, that is to say, designed to enable an examinee to 
write down gUb comments and criticisms upon authors 
whose works he has not read. 

To the mature reader, who is not liable to be impressed 
by the author's crude antitheses between authors, or his 
wooden tabulated lists of a writer's merits and shortcomings, 
this work may even afford some slight amusement. In the 
catalogue of recent writers, for instance ; of George Eliot 
we read (p. 122) : " George Ehot (Marian Evans. Mrs. Cross) 
was a painstaking and conscientious writer. The moral 
tendency of her works is in the highest degree beneficial." 
ConsoUng, this, for the creator of Tito and of the inimitable 
Birs. Foysen ! 

Or, again, on the following page : '* George Meredith was 
(sic) a popular writer ... he is the author of some of the 
most compressed and elliptical (the italics are our own) 
works that have ever been written." 

And, on p. 134, of William Morris : "He entertains one, 
but is not instructive. He is a dreamer." 

With these words we may fitly leave this extraordinary 
production. Like William Morris, the compiler '* entertains 
one, but is not instructive." 

Elementary Lessons in English. By Arthur T. Bott» M.A 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. is. 6d, 
Also to be had in Five Parts, Parts I. XL HI. 3^. each. 
Part IV. 4d. ; Part V. 6d.) 

This is a handbook for the teacher and not a text- 
book for the children. Its title explains its character : 
it is purely elementary; and to that end the author has 
avoided overloading the treatise with stacks of advanced 
matter, leaving the busy teacher to sift for himself that 
which it is desirable to place before his pupils. 

In these daj'S when, none too soon, so much importance 
is being attached to the teaching of Mother Tongue here, 
as has been done on the Continent for years, many are the 
" English " students ready to rush into print with an in- 
fallible guide. Some build new structures on old plans, 
some both plan and build afresh. And after discrimina- 
tion in the choice of a book, there is still necessary the 
underlying enthusiasm and common sense of the teacher. 
There is sufficient conservatism in Mr. Bott's book to assist 
those who still adhere somewhat to the older methods, to 
make the dry bones live ; and to tliose teachers wlio use 
Longman's Ship Literary Readers this grammar will prove 
a special boon, as the " examples," instead of being coined 
out of impossible substances for their purpose, arc mainly 
taken from these Readers, and are therefore real examples. 
The direct connection of the grammar with the hterature 
lessons cannot fail to have good results. 

In the section on " Style " there is a suspicion of veiled 
humour in the last sentence of Ixxix. 

" Study carefully the writings of gooil authors. Notice 
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when a long word is used ; and try to discover the reason for 
its use. 

" // f 5 often better to avoid following the style found in news- 
papers/' 

The italics are ours. The passage reminds us of a certain 
professor, who always looked up examples of " Fallacy," 
&c., for his logic lectures, from his morning paper, so 
that he might not weary his students with those given in 
their text-books. 

The Management of Babies, By Mrs. Leonard Hill. (Arnold 
25. and 15.) 
At a time when physical deterioration is a pressing 
problem of the day a little book like this should receive a 
hearty welcome. It is written by a thoroughly experienced 
woman who has had the advantage of studjdng baby manage- 
ment practically in the person of her own young children, 
and of receiving assistance from a scientific husband. The 
little book is written in a perfectly simple manner, and is 
unencumbered with scientific descriptions or nomenclature. 
A sensible working woman would read it with great ease 
and derive much benefit from its perusal, and its modest 
price brings it within the range of all classes of the com- 
munity. Now that more attention is being given to the 
care of infants, and County Councils are wisely arranging 
classes for young women all over the country on the rearing 
of babies, Mrs. Hill's book may be expected to enjoy a wide 
circulation. 

The Carmelite Classics. Spenser : Faerie Queene, Book I., 
by Col. Thomson, 204 pp., 15. 4^. Scott : Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, by J. W. B. Adams, M.A., 128 pp., 15. 
Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, by Mrs. J. S. Turner (Miss 
Agnes Ward), 100 pp., Sd, Macaulay's Samuel 
Johnson, by N. L. Frazer, B.A., 75 pp., Sd. (All pub- 
Hshed by Horace Marshall & Son.) 
We have nothing but praise for these neat and inexpen- 
sive Httle reproductions. The first two of them contain a 
handy introduction to the author and his work and a short 
but useful bibliography. The other two are slighter 
volumes, merely containing text and the briefest of com- 
ments. 

The peculiar excellence of this series lies in the fact that 
the notes are not overdone : only passages and expressions 
that would really give the pupil pause are shortly and 
simply explained. Do we not all know, to our cost, the 
other kind ? 

For the first and the third of these volumes there was a 
distinct need. Neither the "poet's poet" nor Marlowe, 
the fore-runner of Goethe in matter, and, in style, of Shakes- 
peare, have been read sufficiently in schools. It were much 
to be desired that the average boy or girl should not leave 
school without, at any rate, a skirmishing acquaintance 
with something more than a few of the most hackneyed 
works of only the greatest of our Enghsh classics. 

An important and estimable feature of this series is the 
useful set of questions on the author, affixed to each book : 
they are just sufficient to enable the student to test his 
knowledge of what he has read, and no more. 

Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. By H. A. J. Munro. 

Second edition. Pp. 250. (George Bell and Sons. 

ys. td. net.) 

This is a republication of a work which contains some of 

Munro's " finest and most characteristic work," originally 



issued in 1878, but long since out of print. It has beea 
slightly enlarged, and one or two misprints have been oor- 
rected by the editor, Mr. J. D. Duff. The book, which will 
thus be practically new to the present generation, possesses a 
unique value. As a rule, editions of classical authois con- 
tain only the results of the editor's reflections ; they givehii 
scholarship in a finished form. Here we see the mind of s 
genuine scholar in the working. He reasons his results cot oa 
paper, and the student may mark the golden process. This is 
not, however, an edition of Catullus, but merely eluddatioos 
of a large number of passages. Only a few poems are dealt 
with in detail, e.g.^ 4, 10, 12, 29 (where Catullus' conect 
name is discussed, and his relations with Caesar), 61 (iiitii 
remarks on Catullus' metre), 67 (" a wholly humorous 
poem "), and 68 (where the identity of Lesbia is argued). 
The book closes with a contrast between Catollns and 
Horace, in which Munro takes up the cudgels agaiost 
Conington. As the work contains much criticism of Fi m 
it is interesting to observe how far the latter has accepted 
Munro's emendations in the recent Oxford Text. We can 
only find one which has been admitted to the iext-'iirsius 
in 22, 13. A good many others are mentioned in the critical 
apparatus, but many are altogether ignored. 

Italian-English and English-Italian Dictionary. H. Edgren. 
(Geo. Bell and Sons. 155.) 
This is a handsome volume which may be confidently 
recommended to teachers and students of Italian. It is 
a more complete book than any we have previously seen, 
it is printed in wonderfully clear type, and is tastefully 
got up. The dictionary is preceded by a useful introduction 
on the pronounciation of the language, and in the text all 
variations are carefully marked by subscript signs. The 
author expresses a hope that the book will contribate its 
share to a scholarly study of a language whose literary 
treasures have had so great an influence on our own litera- 
ture ; and its moderate price ought to render the fulfilment 
of it possible. 

Oxford Yearbook and Directory, 1906. Cambridge Ynf 

Book and Directory, 1906. (Swan Sonnenschein and 

Co. 55. net.) 

There is little new to say about these excellent refe^enc^ 

books, except that they improve in each successive edition. 

The compilers have made every effort to include all graduates 

of the Universities, and they have performed their work 

in a creditable manner : the only drawback is that in certain 

cases the individuals who are on the list have failed to send 

in particulars, and are somewhat meagrely described in 

consequence. This defect can only be made good by 

former members of the Universities sending in corrections 

to the editor : perhaps this notice may induce some dilatory 

graduates to do so. 

Public Schools Yearbook, 1906. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 25. 6d. net.) 
This is another excellent production, containing much 
valuable information about the leading schools of the 
kingdom. Not only are our public schools fully described, 
but a useful addition will be found in the advertisements 
of the many preparatory ones which are included in the 
volume. Besides the usual statistical information there 
are a large number of literary articles, embodying regnla* 
tions for competitive examinations, and giving Sidvict to 
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who are ehoosing a cai^ecr, as well as practical directions 

proceed to it* A short Ust of the educational books 
' completes a useful book. 

Yg^fs' Coufs§ 0/ Prmticat Chemistry- By G, H. 

lartin. M.A,, F,CS*. and EUi^ Jones. M.A. (ist and 
nd years.) 

a coisrse is based entirely on the laboratory work oJ 

tudents ; the directions for practical work are clear, 

paces are provided in which the student's results may 

^rdod. 

5 catperiments are arranged in good order, and much is 

y left to the student's initiative. 

s First Year's Course deab with preliminarj^ experi- 

I, solutions, Ac air, water, acids, and alkalies. 

s Second Year's Course is a s^'stematic study of the 

ng weights of e lent eats and compounds, and forms an 

l^ctioa^to the la^*s of chemical combination 1 

tmmanam. Annotated by the Author. (Macmillan 
wL Co* $s. net.) 

SP& is only one in Memorimfu and ever since it was 
to us those who have lost old and dear friends have 
it and found a solace in its pages. Some one else had 
!d as we did, and had put his sorrow into words more 
rat than ours could be. As the years went on we 
how the poem came about, how it was written at 
SIS times *• and in various ptaceSp and we wished to 
more about the man who caused the grief and of the 

1 to whom allusion was made. And so we talked 
g ourselves, and by inquiry made out something. 
I tiom our feelings we engaged in what Jean Paul 
«r C^led literary^ gossip, 

I present ^-olume cannot be called a new edition, a.nd 
publishers make no such claim. It is a new book. 
It, with annotations by the author, which are com- 
ively few, and with a good many from the pen of the 
h the present Lord Tennyson, repeated from memory 
I lather's words. It must be said here that poetry 
lated into prose sounds bald. Poetr>* has a vagueness 
someihiow, rouses feeling and thought. Prose should be* 
attempts to be, clear and direct, and it fails mo^t when 
s to explain ideas of imagination and fancy. 
hvecB the text and the notes is an essay by the Editor 
icaa l)e described onlj- by using old words with the old 
log its a work of piety. All lo\*€rs of Tenn}*son should 
It 

Mm* By James Robertson, formerly Headmaster of 
ilaileybory College. (fi*lacmillan and Co. 5s. net.] 

e diversions of a schoolmaster and scholar. The title 
ie — *• weavings/' The book contains *' fair copies/* 
lal vera», and translations from modern authors, 
iginal thought we would select from the sonnet 

' To Mve, to love, to die " [ — the *' kisses three "' 
Ulierewith the angel of man's guiding star 
Hath sealed his brows to his high d^tlny. 

iP^is a fine tribute to " W. E. G/' after his death ; 

fa ileepi. The mountain's orifiamme is furled : 
H7d'« sunset gilds the crag ; then aU is grey," 

Msarcaly good poetry— but it will do. 



Translations follow* especially from that hopeless German, 
which evcry^ one has attempted and equally hoiielessly 
faded. We have all loved Ubtr AUem Gipfstn. Ei war Hn 
Kiinig in Thule, Anmhin von Tharan, Tamimhaum, but 
what man with an ear can be content with O Evsr^rsm for 
the last. The best has been done, but %ve cannot trans b to 
adequately what is musical from one bjiguage into anotlier. 
Swinburne has caught the Greek spirit. He did not 
translate. ^ 

The Ouiioak to Nafun. By L, H, Bailey. Professor of 
Horticulture in the Cornell University. (Macmillan 
and Co. S^. net) 

This is a series of lectures delivered injBoston last year. 
The subject matter indicates tlie trend of educational 
opinion in America to a closer attention to what is called 
nature study; Mr, Bailey, however* docs not confine 
nature study to the schoolroom or to lessons prepared 
outside. It is to pervade the wliole life of the student^ 
his home and working life, his boyhood and manhood. 
Country boys, sons of the kind of men whom we English 
used to caU yxomen — farmers who were comfortably off 
with no superfluity* but who could send their sons to a good 
local school — are the best subjects for Mr. Bailey's ideal 
education, Tlie to%vn boys spend their term between 
schoolroom and hoUday-making, The country boy, living 
within reach of his school* hke the young Scot and the 
>^uag American, lives with Natnre and with his books. 
At home he sees and joins in the work-a-day life of the farm, 
the end he is more fitted for the affairs of life. 

To judge b>^ Mr. Bailey's book, America is still in such 
a happy state that most of the States can^stUl tpare country 
boys to hll up the town life* * 

Pfmtical Nature Study for Schocts, By^Oiwald H. Latters 

M.A. Part I., Questions for Pupih (a Noie^oohU 

25. 6d. net. Part II., Answers for Teachsri onlv. 65. 
net. (J, M. Dent and Co,; 

WTiile sitting in a masters* common-room a few days ago, 
the writer heard a member of the stafi talking Natural 
History, Another man who had been correcting exercise » 
looked up and said. *' You talk as if you could write another 
Hi&tory of Sethotne/* The reply was, *" It is nothing. I 
was brought up in the country, and grew up to see thm^*'* 

Now, tliis book raises a great question. There is no 
doubt that observation, and the recording of obscn^tions* 
form a great part of education— the development of mental 
and even higher faculties. 

These books are beautifully got up. The fi.ist volume 
has a series of questions on all branches of Nature Stndy^ 
The second contains answers which the teacher is to use. 
This brings us back to our b^imiing. What is the use of 
teaching nature study if it is admitted that the master 
must teach from a book ? The same trouble arises in art 
teaching. It is all the same thing. Two instances can be 
quoted from the experience of an inspector of schools* One 
teacher put on the board a drawing of a maple-leaf, and» 
though every day she passed through a putdic park, she 
did not know how the leaf was set on the stem. Another 
mistress drew, very badly, a rabbity and gave as an alterna- 
tive the name of hare. Teachers cannot team Natural 
History from books. 
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Colonies and Colonial Federation. By £. J. Payne. (Mac- 
millan. 35. 6d,) 
This small manual may have a value as an elementary 
text-book upon a subject which can now claim the official 
recognition of the University of Oxford. We do not hke 
its style, and it is more dogmatic on controversial questions 
than a work whose aim is educational rather than polemical 
has a right to be. We cannot resist quoting one purple 
passage about the Empire : " It is not the civilisation of a 
dry-rotten bureaucracy, out of all sympathy with the 
people, and as obsolete at bottom as that of China itself. 
It is not a brain-cram and jack-boot civilisation. It is not 
a doUar-for-its-own-sake civilisation. ... It is something 
which (among many other things which we have not space 
to quote) is interested in science and in charitable and 
philanthropic work, likes society and club-life, loves sport 
and miscellaneous reading, and is devoted to country 
pursuits, after-dinner speeches, and travel by land and sea " 
—and so on to a peroration. However, when the author is 
not on his high horse, he has some really useful information 
to give us. 

Report of a Visit to American Educational Institutions, By 
E. S. A. Robson, M.Sc. (Sherratt and Hughes, is. 
net.) 

Mr. Rol)son's report of a visit to American educational 
institutions gives a clear outline of American education, 
descriptive rather than critical, and not over-loaded with 
details. It is concerned mainly with secondary*, technical, 
and Universit> education, and will serve admirably as an 
introduction to further study. On the historical side the 
information supplied appears to be somewhat defective ; 
for a proper understanding of secondary education in 
America its origin as a superstructure on an elementary 
system already well developed must be fully r.ppreciated. 
In view of criticisms as to the lack of thoroughness and 
solidity in the American system, it may be of interest to 
quote Mr. Robson's conclusion that its defects " are out- 
weighed by the intense enthusiasm which is apparent 
equally in the primary schools, the high schools, the schools 
of technology, or the Universities." 

Shakespearean Tragedy, By A. C. Bradley, LL.D., Litt.D., 

Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. (Mac- 

millan. 155.) 

Professor Bradley aims at a combination of the power of 

analysis with the gift of poetic perception. He has them 

both in full measure, and the result of his use of them is 

Q. work of dignity and genius. It need only be said that 

'hese lectures, which ought by this time to be in every 

^hool Ubrary, are worthy of their subject. 

History in Scott's Novels. By the Hon. A. S. G. Canning. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. los. 6d.) 
Mr. Canning leads us with him through the pages of the 
Waverley novels, pointing out to us as we go Scott's fairness 
and insight in handling the characters of historical per- 
sonages. He dots Sir Walter's i's and crosses his t's for 
him with some minuteness. Mr. Canning evidently took 
a pleasure in his work, which is well enough done, and 
contains some shrewd observations. But one may be 
pardoned for suggesting that it is a little superfluous. 
Those who have read the Waverley novels will hardly stand 
in need of the ^commentary, and those who have not will 
iiave no use for it. 



The Teaching of Modem Languages. By Leopold 1^^%!% 
Ph.D. Translated from the German by M. BlakniKm 
Evans, Ph.D. (GinnandCo.) 
Dr. Bahlsen's book consists of a short historical survey 
of the methods adopted in the teaching of modem langna^i 
from the seventeenth century to our own time, and a nsefal 
account of what is called in the translation the " analytical- 
inductive " method. This system, in which phonetic in- 
struction provides the means and omveisation is the end, 
is strongly advocated by the author. "Even at tiit 
outset," as he says. " the pupil is thrown out into mid- 
stream." If such analogies were any argument, one might 
retort that a swinuner taught by these heroic methods 
invariably acquires a vicious style, and the experience of 
some teachers, at any rate (witness the account of the moden 
side at Harrow, recently published by the Board of Edaca- 
tion), goes to show that a complete adherence to the methods 
of the " reformers " has its dangers. They have done gqod 
work, but a via media will probably in the end prove safest 
In any case, however, such books as this are not to be 
neglected. , 

Mediaval and Modern History. By Philip V. N. Myeis« 
(Ginn and Co. 75. 6d.) (Revised^edition.) | ^ 4^M 
Compressed works ^covering impracticably long periods 
are not, as a rule, of much value, but this one justifies its 
existence by the admirable bibliographies which accompany 
it. The spelling, and, perhaps we may add, the point of 
view, are American. - | 

Tfois Contes de Fees. Par Mme. Le Prince de Beaumont 
Edited by W. G. Hartog. B.A. Pp. 82. (Rivingtons. 

If.) 

» Amongst Rivingtons' new junior French texts thb is 
likely to become particularly popular, for science has not 
yet deposed the old-style fairy tale. These charming 
stories are followed by notes, exerdses, and a vocabulary ; 
and Miss WiUiams has contributed appropriate illustrations. 

Histoire d'un Pointer icossais. Par Alexandre Domas, 
Pt^e. Mane-Antoinette. Par Edmond et Jules de 
Goncourt. Aventures de Tom Pouce. Pzx P. J. StahL 
Le Foffot ou A Tout PichS Mis6ricords. Proveibe ea 
Deux Actes. Par La Comtesse de S^gur. Histoire de 
la Mere Michel et de Son Chat. Par le Comte £mile 
de la B^olli^re. La Vie PolichineUe et Ses Nombreuses 
Aventures. Par Octave FeuiUet. Le Bon Pere. 
Com^die en un Acte et en Prose. F^ Florian. Atfen- 
tures du Chevalier de Grammont. Pax Le Chevalier 
D'Hamilton. La Souris Blanche et Les PetiU Souliers, 
Par H6gteippe Moreau. Trafalgar. Par Joseph M6ry. 
Monsieur Tringle. Par Champfleury. (Edward 
Arnold. 6d. each.) 
Another series of small French books is now in the fiidd. 
Each book is well printed on good paper, and has a neat 
limp green cloth cover. For any one who has to obtain his 
knowledge of French literature by " uneasy snatches " in 
railway journeys or^at odd moments these books, which 
occupy scarcely any space in the pocket, are particularly 
convenient. Nor does their convenience in these respects 
make them less useful in school. The general editor is 
Maurice A. Gerothwohl, B.Litt., L-^L., and each little 
book has^an introduction, notes, and vocabulary. The 
other series of small Fk-ench texts will have in this set a 
formidable rival. 
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fwm% Old Pmyboaks. Arranged sts am lotrodaction 
(iak«^»eare. By P, Simpsoiu M,A, vnl +^24^ pages. 
lispiece. Garendon Press^ 3s. 6d^ 
l« St&fy'of OmlNahvi Lm^ oiiS Empire. TEe Cam- 
i History Readers, Book VI. 264 pi^es. Colouicd 
Otiier lUustratioiis. Blackie. is. 6d 
acide's English School Tenets, 64. each. 

• '.§t of Jerusalem. 

Adi^iUures <*f Montluo, 

The Voyage of Captain James* 

De ia MotU"Fouqui*% Sintram. 

A Sojourn at Lha-Ssm, 

An Embassy ta ike Great Mogul, 

fsi Less&ns iti Boiany. By C. A. Coop^^ L.L.A. 40 

B. IHostrations, Blaekie. 6d. 

mes from Grimm. Edited by A. R. Hope Moncricff. 
ges. iUustratioES. Blackie. is. 6^. 
^mfiHvi cf Piaulus. Edited by the Rev. J. Hcnson, 
4 136 pages. Ill^tratioiis, Blackie. 2s, 
£Mon of Words. A Guide to Analysis and Pars- 

J&y M. C Caitnao^ B.A. x + 160 pages. Soanenschein. 

Did Mortality. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
+ 704 pages* Macmillan. 2s. 6d. J 

\ Schaoimaslcrs Yearbook and Directory, 1906. 

6s. nett. 
'Oxford Yearbook and Directory, 1906* Sonnen- 
JBp ss. nett 

Rchooi Magnetism and Biedricity- By R. H. Jude^ 
KSc. viii + 404 pages. Diagrams. University 
nial Press. 3s. 6d, 

b# Mietnsnts of Geometry in Theory and Practice. By 
L Plcrpoint, B.Sc. Part I. viii + 156 pages. Dia- 
li. Longmans. 2s. 

m^ic Logic and its Applications, By Hugh MacCotl, 
^Bti 4 142 pages, Longmans. 4s. 6^. net! 
^mu$d Algebra. By H. E. Hawkea, Ph.D. xiv 4 286 
§t don. 6s. €d, 

I^K^s de Grammaire Fran raise. Par J. G. Anderson ^ 
Wm^ + @4 P^g^s^ Methuen. ts. 6d. 
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there is no county school, and yet efficient educa- 
tion can be found in abundance ? Would it not be 
possible to allow the successful pupils to remain 
in the schools which have brought them up to the 
scholarship standard ? We have heard of cases 
where all successful girls have been drafted into the 
local High School, though we have a lurking sus- 
picion that such schools are as much private venture 
establishments as any other. Wc are disposed to 
think that a good deal of cant is talked about 
running schools for profit ; what is really wanted is 
just the right amount of super\'ision to ensure that 
the money is properly spent, and no more. When 
th': Board of Education arrogates to itself the 
monopoly of educating our young people it will be 
time to insist upon an absolute rigidity of system. 

Wk hr'ivf: heard a great deal about the educational 
laddr.-r, and an article in our last issue contained 
a tim^rly warning against setting the >^Tong feet 
ufXin the lower rungs. This has since been empha- 
siv:d by a paper issued by the Board of Education, 
wliirh d^rprerates the excessive ambition which is 
\j*:iTiv:, 'rxhibited amongst elementary teachers in the 
m;itt':r of aiming at the academic qualifications of 
a I.'nivrrrsity d#:grf:e. It is pointed out that grants 
are given with the set purpose of securing a regular 
supply of competent teachers for elementary schools, 
and that it is, therefore, desirable to damp do^^^l the 
aggressive spirit which, to its own discomfiture very 
largely, is attempting to rise to a higher sphere. A 
very large percentage of Training College students fail 
in University examinations, and many just scrape 
through : moreover, since failures are frequent in 
Intermediate examinations, the standard of com- 
petitors must be below the proper average. It is 
made clear that public money is not to be wasted on 
unproductive labour, and the sane reflection is 
added that the possession of a degree does not 
connote a higlicr capacity for teaching ; at any 
rate just now, so long as the University examina- 
tions are of their present specialised form. Attempts 
are being made to bring all these tests to the same 
level, and it ought not to be beyond the wit of man 
to devise a common examination which should 
satisfy all requirements of examiners f ( r qualifica- 
tion purposes. We are afraid that so long as sub- 
stantial fees are charged, for instance, for the various 
University matriculation examinations that the 
authorities concerned will be unwilling to see their 
particular examination merged in some composite 
test, and thereby lose much profit. 



There are some points in the edncatioQal cat- 
troversy which are just as important as the rebgioDS 
question, but which (since they interest those 
actively engaged in the work of teaching more than 
the general public) are UaUe to be passed over, 
or at any rate, to be imperfectly ccmsidered. A 
writer in the Westminster Gazette on the educatioa 
chaos urges that the chief factor in the problem 
is the social one — that the daim on the part of the 
elementary teacher for the abolition of the doal 
register arises from this source ; and that there is 
a danger that the reorganisation of our edncatiooal 
system may be based upon our social ambitiaB 
rather than our intellectual needs. 

It must be said that he makes out a good case. 
We have ourselves contended before in these cdmnns 
that to break down the barrier which separata 
primary from secondary teachers would be disastrous 
They have little in common except their craftsman- 
ship, and even that is not of the same order. Ideas 
of discipline are different, to begin with : anybody 
who has had experience of the methods wfaidi are 
pursued in our public schools will know how impos- 
sible would be the introduction of the elementary 
system into their free atmosphere. We are afraid 
that in the case of the teachers who have been trained, 
the prevalent idea is that they have in the course of 
their tuition learned the " knack " of teaching, 
and that this possession ipso facto raises them to a 
higher plane as imparters of knowledge. If ^ 
accept this contention in its entirety and apply it to 
secondary teaching, we shall find ourselx-es landed 
in a strange quandary ; for the fact is suflSciently 
obvious that the training of secondary teachers, 
in its present shape, will not supply the profession 
with a sufficiency of recruits, and the whole edu- 
cational fabric may come toppling about our ears 
before many years are past. 

As the writer points out, and as is contended in 
our parable of the " New Jerry Building " in this 
issue, secondary education is a different thing from 
primary, and therefore requires different prepara- 
tion, different methods, and finally, different men 
to teach it. The confusion chiefly arises from our 
" terminological inexactitudes." Secondary schools 
ought to teach nothing but secondary subjects, 
whereas a large percentage of their time is spent in 
teaching primary ones. Why ? Again, we nm up 
against the social obstacle : because this parent or 
that objects to his children rubbing shoulders with 
infants whose playground is the gutter ; and, in the 
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case of girls especially, this can hardly be wondered 
at. So it comes about that schools represent 
successive strata in society rather than successive 
nings in the intellectual ladder. How can we 
remedy it ? It is hard to say ; but it will not be 
by making confusion worse confounded, and ming- 
ling the teachers as well as the schools. 

The second international congress on School 
Hygiene is to be held this year in England, and the 
preliminary meeting for making arrangements will 
have been held before the present number of School 
is in the hands of our readers. But it may not be 
inopportune to mention that the first congress of 
the kind, held in Nuremberg three years ago, set a 
very high standard of hospitality which it would 
ill become a wealthy coxmtry hke ours to fall short 
of. It is expected that two or three thousand 
members will visit London in the beginning of 
August, and the cost of entertainment will be heavy. 
For this reason subscriptions are being asked for, 
and we hope that the response will be liberal. Few 
things are so important as the care of the health of 
our young people, since on them depends the sta- 
bility or otherwise of the race : and in these days 
of ph}^ical deterioration reports we have not been 
entirely without misgivings about our national 
condition in this respect. 

There seems to be no doubt that the educational 
question in Ireland is to be tackled in earnest. The 
Chief Secretary has been reviewing the situation, 
and has condenmed it root and branch. There is 
no cohesion about the system at all : primary educa- 
tion is entirely divorced from secondary, and the 
progress of the latteris assessed by the discredited sys- 
tem of payment by results : while everybody knows 
what a bone of contention University education in 
Ireland is. When we survey the edifice from top 
to bottom we see nothing but conflicting interests, 
jealousy, and inevitable stagnation. The cry of the 
teacher in Ireland has long been an exceeding bitter 
one, as our pages from time to time have testified : 
bad as his position is in England, it is worse across 
the channel, and he is for ever being fogged by 
mystic changes of regulations. The fact is that 
the whole system needs reorganising. Practical 
teachers ought to be called in to advise the boards 
of directors, and money ought to be forthcoming to 
compensate them for their expert testimony and 
loss of time. An amateur unpaid board dealing 
with matters of education is more than a scandal 
it is a danger. 



Points about Public Schools. 
A Causerie 

By S, E. W. 

So then the confession must be frankly made that the 
Registration of Secondary Teachers, at any rate so far 
as the great public schools are concerned, is Ukely to 
prove a dead letter. To judge from the report of the 
Teachers' Registration Council, just issued, the Council 
must have been living anxious days. Since 1904 
at least it has been seriously apprehensive, first, because 
the profession could not get as many trained teachers 
as it wanted ; second, because almost empty training 
colleges made it only too f)atent that there was little 
probability of the profession being better supplied. The 
past year has only served to justify the Council's appre- 
hensions. 

Let me quote their eloquent figures. Of the teachers 
now registered in Column B, only 10 p.c. have qualified 
by taking one of the teachers' certificates mentioned in 
Appendix C: considering men only, less than i p.c. 
have thus qualified. The male teacher is obviously 
recalcitrant ; for at the end of 1905 there was only a 
select " band of brothers," 123 all told, in residence at 
training colleges, and 53 of these were accounted for 
by a single Catholic institution. Worse than this : 
the men have entirely neglected the opportunities 
conceded of being trained apart from training institu- 
tions. A state of things bordering on the horrific ! 

So far the Council is delightfully frank, but the face of 
the Board of Education must be saved. This wholesale 
contempt of wholesome regulations is thought to be due 
to inability to pay the piper rather than to " failure to 
appreciate the value of professional preparation." 
I do not profess to know how the Council arrived at this 
opinion, but certainly my experience is that the latter is 
quite as important a factor as, if not a more important 
than the former. I have made a point of talking with 
the few specimens of that rara avis, the trained second- 
ary teacher, I have met with, and — making due 
allowance for modesty — I have failed to find one who 
claims that the practical value of his training is anything 
but a negligible quantity. The next alleged reason is 
that, owing to the fact that registration (and, therefore, 
training) is not upheld by legal sanction, local authorities 
cannot bring pressure to bear by showing a marked 
preference for the trained variety. The Board of 
Education finds itself at present quite unable to put on 
the screw, and to say : ** If a fair proportion of your 
staff is not trained, gentlemen, we cannot give you 
money." Hence the becoming reticence about training 
in the current regulations for secondary day schools. 
Certainly no one could urge that any attempt has been 
made to hustle male teachers into this thing. The 
quantity of rope allowed has been truly surprising, and 
yet the rising generation for one reason or another 
exhibits an irritating indifference to the neglect of the 
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register that prevails or may in the future prevaiL 
The Council is " unable to regard the stabihty of regis- 
tration as assured," — a delightful attempt to trick out 
with an appearance of hnery the ugly tattered facts 
set before us. Expense, the absence of legal sanction, 
and so on : the Council has done its best politely to 
save the situation. But to my mind it shirks giving 
the real answer, which is that 90 p.c. of men with degrees 
instinctively feel the fallacy of any training system 
yet de\'i5ed. A turnstile admitting into the profession 
is certainly wanted ; but is training that turnstile ? 
If training as at present practised is not to be defended 
per se, certainly not : some other machinery must be 
devised. One does not forget the jubilation of the 
champions of training over the new Order in Council ; 
they felt sure that by 1905 training would be necessary 
for all candidates for the register. I have been all along 
a recalcitrant in this matter, and the present seems to be 
the moment for representing once more what may 
be taken to be the views of a great many masters, and 
those not slack teachers or men devoid of enterprise and 
public spirit. Of the two types of men who might 
be trained — the bom teachers, and those who are 
deficient in sympathy and disciplinary power — I dismiss 
the case of the latter; even training could only fail 
with these. How far vriW your lively, sympathetic, 
effective personality benefit by training ? Your 
method-monger seems to me to attribute an altogether 
exaggerated importance to methods as against intellect 
and personality. With the right novice a head-master 
of experience might effect practically all that is necessary 
for a start by a half-hour's talk. Once started, such a 
novice adds almost automatically to his store as he 
advances in his work, and so reaps the benefit of a really 
** fruitful combination of theory and practice." A 
few well-chosen books to read, and a few hints to attend 
to at a time is as much as he will need. Whereas a 
single essay Uke Mr. Sidgwick's on Stimulus might 
last him for a year or two, a mass of undigested edu- 
cational history and pedagogic theory might induce 
plethora and sluggishness. Am I a hopeless Philistine 
in believing that a grain of theory or precept is wanted 
to tons of experience ? And the proper time for ad- 
ministering the grain is not prior to the beginning of 
school work, but rather after the first year of struggles 
with the practical difl&culties of the class-room. Canon 
Bell noted this point in early days : the theory should 
come after as the corrective of practice. Our novice 
has jotted down from time to time points in which he 
has, to his own mind, succeeded or failed, and now in his 
period of reflection he co-ordinates and systematises his 
experience. And so his theory grows pari passu with 
his experience. 

How far can you teach a man to swim before he is in 
the water ? As to the corpus vile argument, I must own 
I have little patience with it. Where would the medical 
profession be without it ? And the effects of experi- 
ment are far less baleful in the class-room than in the 
dissecting-room. In the latter case, personaUty counts 
for little, in the former for very much : in the latter 



case there may be two or three methods possible, in 
the latter thirty equally good. 

I do not deny that there are several extraneous reasons 
that have produced the failure of registration, sach as 
the important one of expense, as argued by Mr. T. L 
Holland before the Cambridge Conference in November, 
1902. There are also the inconveniences likely to be 
caused to schools through the introduction of student- 
teachers and masters of method. But even were the 
prospects of remuneration better, even if the nation were 
to see to it that the sinews of war should be forthcoming, 
it is still very doubtful whether good men would con- 
sent to undergo a course of training which appeared to 
them a hollow, meaningless business. The hint that 
compulsion may be found necessary I dismiss with a 
smile. 



A Concordat between 
Church and State 

By the Rev. J. B. Paton, D.D. 

II 
In two articles that were published in the June and 
July numbers of School last year, I considered Con- 
tinuation Schools from a Higher Point of View, namely, 
as Evening Schools in which the State should continue 
and conserve the instruction and moral discipline that 
had been given in the Day School. I endeavoured in 
them to show, from the new powers and impulses that 
were awakened in adolescent hfe, the kind of training 
that must be given in Continuation Schools, and also to 
show the need of such training, because of the dangcR 
that beset our youth under the new conditions of our 
factory and city hfe. I have been glad to see all that I 
then said recently enforced by a most gifted writer, who 
speaks of this question as one of the most urgent ques- 
tions of our time — ** the question of young England" By 
that phrase he means " the England of our boys and 
girls, the England between thirteen and seventeen, 
which, expanding before our eyes in all its exuberant 
life, holds in its hands, as it turns this way or that, 
the destinies of the future. ... We have, in this 
generation, allowed conditions to grow up around us 
that have completely changed the social outlook, and 
yet the mass of us make not the slightest stir to study 
or to meet them. Look at our breakdown in this very 
matter of Young England — the Young England of the 
industrial classes ! Youngest England we have provided 
for in a fashion by the common school. The common 
school is a bridge from five to thirteen. But it stops 
there, and in so doing it reminds us of a costly structure 
which years ago was put up by the Turkish Government 
to span the Golden Horn. When about three-quarters 
of the bridge were up, funds gave out, or some hitch 
occurred, and the work was stopped. It remained 
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three-quarter bridge, which would carry you 
^od to a given distance, and then drop you com- 
bly into mid-stream," 

the last number I attempted to show the part the 
ch has to play in order to retain the elder scholars 
eir Sunday-schools, and to do what may be done to 
iind them with attractive and healthy influences and 
ne them a wi^e, physical, moral, and rehgious training. 
now it will be understood how it is that I desire a 
Dirdat between the State and the Church which 
, in this matter, a supreme common interest, and a 
•ffi^ ccmmom responsibility. WTiat, then, may this 
>rdat be ? 

On Uie part of the Church. 

On the part of the State. 
repeat what I submitted to Sir William Anson as 
itting terms of such a concordat — 

L—On the Part of the Church, 
at the leaders of every Sunday-school who are 
ucting Sunday Institutes and Week-evening In- 
tes should everywhere encourage their young people 
ttend the continuation schools estabUshed by the 
^ if these three conditions are granted them : 

That the teaching given in these continuation 
>h shall be very attractive and practical. It is im- 
ble for any one to compel the ordinary boy or girl 
has few intellectual tastes and no intellectual ambi- 
to attend evening schools, if they are managed like 
^rdiaar>' day school with book-work and desk-work, 
teaching must deal with subjects which interest the 
lary growing boy and girl of the early adolescent 
» ; and the teaching must be not only attractive, 
refreshing and recreative, much use being made of 
lantern, and of oral teaching with object-lessons. 
the teaching should also as far as possible be prac- 

dealing with the concerns and activities of their 
' life — ^not only those that occupy them during their 
h, but also iiiose that will occupy them in after 

\ That the teachers of our Sunday-schools should 
ivited to become managers of the evening schools, 
tat they may have the opportunity of visiting these 
Ja, ITie children whom they have encouraged to 
these schools will thus be kept in touch ^nth 
lefs and friends with whom they are acquainted in 
cbtirch* and in the Sunday, and \^^eek Evening, 
tutes* I wholly agree with Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Hor^fall, and others, who plead that it is of the 
jst importance that our children should be kept as 
, possible in close touch with the religious associa- 
ich have surrounded them during their child- 
id this can be done if they find when they go 
|tate school in the evening that those whom they 
down well, in the Sunday-school, and in their 
ch, are also there with them, caring for them and 
[ig a friendly interest in them and in their evening 

\ That as at present, the churches should be en- 
i^ed to jirovide voluntary teachers, who are 



thoroughly qualified and are approved by the inspector ^ 
for certain subjects in the continuation school. 1 say this 
diiefly in order to lessen the expense of the continuation 
school, especially in country districts. Many a young 
farmer could give most intelligent lessons upon farming 
or gardening, and upon other practical subjects which 
mterest the country lad, and prepare him for a rural 
life; and in the same manner, the daughters of the 
rectory, or other educated women, could give helpful 
teaching in domestic economy, hygiene, &c. It seems 
important that in country districts especially, evening 
schools should be conducted as economically as possible, 
whilst maintaining their efficiency. And a further ad- 
vantage accrues from this proposal, that yotmg educated 
people in rural districts will thus become acquainted 
with the children in those districts and be regarded by 
them as their friends. We shall thus do something to 
introduce more of social friendship amongst people of 
differing social rank. 

Upon these terms the churches ought to, and I am 
certain would, use all their influence to encourage their 
children to attend the evening schools founded by our 
education authorities. I could give striking examples 
to support this statement — evening schools being 
crowded by boys and girls who are encouraged to go 
there by the *' marks " for promotion which they receive 
by the Brigades or Institutes to which they belong. 

IL — On the Part of the State* 

On the other hand, the Education Authorities mighty 
and should, assist the churches in the conduct of their 
Week-Evening Institutes, which can be most easily and 
wisely done in the following ways : 

(i) The London County Council have most wisely 
agreed to appoint a trained teacher to a class that 
may be held in any Institute or chiirch room, where a 
certain number of pupils are met to receive instruction : — 
the principle being thus acknowledged that the education 
committee exists to ensure that our young people are 
receiving education, and that it really is of comparatively 
little importance where they are receiving it, if they are 
receiving it under healthy conditions and by effective 
teachers* Let other Education Authorities do likewise. 

(2) Tliis is most important : that the Board of Edu- 
cation should recommend and encourage education 
authorities ^ as one of the terms of the corxordat which 
1 propose, to consent that on the understanding that 
churches are to give their influence to the support of 
the State continuation schook, the State shall recipro- 
cally give encouragement and aid to the classes held in 
their Institutes. The State school can only be opened 
on two, or at the most three evenings a week. There 
are other evenings in which our youth have to be cared 
for, so that they may not spend their time idly or 
wildly in the streets. The Evening Institutes of our 
churches will chiefly concern themselves with the social 
and physical life of their young people, especially in ways 
whereby they can promote the formation of high moral 
character. In these Institutes, in all of which 1 believe 
there will be formed companies of the Boys' and Girls' 
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life-brigades, or of the Boys' Brigade and the Church 
Lads' Brigade, and in which healthy games will neces- 
sarily be encouraged and organised, it will be of the 
greatest service to offer a small grant to be given for 
physical drill and for ambulance and hygiene, and also 
it may be for reading and dramatic classes and circles. 
Especially a grant should be given in all Church Institutes 
for vocal and instrumental music. The social Ufe of 
our young people can, as I have said, be fostered and 
brightened by song and music more than by any other 
means. In no other way can noble sentiment and 
purpose be more happily inspired, and purest joy be 
awakened. 

In all that I thus desiderate for the support and 
extension of Week-evening Institutes in all our churches, 
I ask for nothing new. PracticaUy everything that I 
have named is permitted in the present Evening School 
Code. The London County Council, as the educational 
authority for London, has shown in one important 
particular how wisely to use the powers given by the 
Code in order to extend and popularise education in 
evening classes established by churches, and by other 
earnest volimtary bodies that devote themselves to the 
welfare of our young people. In hke manner, other 
education authorities have occasionally sought the 
aUiance of churches and other voluntary agencies, and 
given them assistance in classes that were held in their 
Clubs and Institutes. But, on the other hand, there has 
been a tendency on the part of a number of Education 
Authorities to centralise their efforts and confine their 
grants exclusively to their own schools. They have 
thus repressed the enthusiasm, and hindered or abolished 
the service, of that multitude of voluntary helpers 
through whom alone, in alliance with the State, this 
problem of the guardianship and training of our youth 
during their adolescent years can be solved. The State 
cannot afford to neglect or hinder the invaluable 
moral forces which can thus be brought to its highest 
service — the promotion of the true weU-being of the 
people. I plead, therefore, for a Concordat between 
Church and State in what is their common task, their 
most imperative vocation, and their most noble and 
fruitful ministry. Our youth have been called " the 
trustees of posterity.'* The lads and girls of to-day will 
be the men and women of to-morrow. The industries 
of the country, the responsibilities of civic life, and the 
destinies of the State will be in their hands. New perils 
beset them which have been created by the new con- 
ditions of our city and industrial hfe. To safeguard 
them from these perils, to change these conditions 
which are a menace to our country, to make our youth 
wise and brave so that they may resist the evil and hold 
fast, amid temptations, to the good, is the supreme 
duty of both Church and State. And to fulfil it there 
must be cordial aUiance and persistent co-operation. 
Thus united and co-operant, there can be no doubt that 
in a surprising manner we shall be able to gather and 
hold our young people under the very happiest and 
safest influences, during those years which decide all 
the future years of their Ufe, 



Headmasters of Municipal 

Schools By A R GorcSmith 

liANY secondary schools are already under the control of 
municipal bodies, and their number is botind to increase; 
for in this respect the Act of 1902 will not be amended. 
The time seems opportune for considering whether the 
position of these schools is conducive to efficiency or not 

The efficiency of a school depends mainly on two 
things — an adequate staff of assistants, suitably paid 
and reasonably secure ; and the authority and influence 
of the head — in other words, the machinery and the 
driving power. If the latter be inadequate the result 
can only be a costly inefficiency. Let us consider the 
position of a headmaster in a county borough of moderate 
size — say 80,000 inhabitants — ^whose school is managed 
by a committee of the Town CoundL The case of the 
assistants may be passed by ; it has improved and is 
improving daily in every respect. 

Prior to 1902, a head was responsible to a body of 
men in touch with, but independent of, the electorate; 
his pecuniary position was safeguarded, so long as his 
school succeeded as a whole, by the capitation system. 
He was in a position, and it was to his interest, to exer- 
cise his authority solely for the general good of the 
school. The system, though not perfect, worked well; 
a just and efficient head was secure, and he had a con- 
stant inducement to do his best. 

The new governing body consists of town councillots 
(elected for three years) and aldermen (eight years or so 
in office), and the co-opted members (chosen for three 
years) ; the latter may be really " persons of experience 
in education," they may be simply nominees of religions 
or pohtical parties. The most noticeable features in 
this new educational council are the lack of permanence 
and independence, the prominence of the religious 
and pohtical elements, and the persistence of municipal 
traditions — in particular the love of patronage, which 
here takes the form of close supervision and sometimes 
the choice of assistant masters. Ex-School Board 
members bring the School Board tradition, according to 
which officials alone deal with the committee. Of the 
councillors and aldermen it may be safely said, speaking 
broadly, that they are busy men, serving on several 
other committees ; that neither past experience nor 
present opportunity enables them to give the necessary 
time and attention to the uninteresting and difficult 
work they have undertaken. Yet they will not relax 
their hold, even to the extent of giving a free hand in 
such matters as the ordering of the ordinary books, 
stationery and apparatus. Two results of the character 
of this committee should be noted : first, there will- 
always be a tendency on the part of some members tc^ 
promote unduly the interests of individuals making ^ 
claim upon them ; secondly, the alUances and hostilities^ 
developed in other committees will exerdse their banefi^^ 
influence here. No question will ever be settiied a^ 
its merits. And the situation will be further complicate*-^ 
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likely enoug b, there be any jealousy on the part 
cials or between different departments of an institu- 

In county areas these evils are feit» if at all, 

less than in small areas, where the social » poUtical 
'etigious life is concentrated, and personal con- 
ations assume abnormal importance, 
the head's difficulties the most important, perhaps, 
lose arising out of the purely internal management 
iness and misconduct, improper absence, infectious 
„ peiBonal untidiness, loss of school property, 
lis of leave for bazaars, weddings, &c. ; any of 
I may bring him into conflict with councillors and 
nors, either directly or indirectly ; for, of course, 
[1 have some of their sons as pupils. A second group 
med by his rejection in the entrance examination 
ys on whose admittance their parents have relied, 
:he fact that most municipal schools take only boys 
ied for the four years' course is all important here ; 
K are bound to be numerous, and disappointments 
e greater by reason of the new system of promo- 
n the elementary schools, under which a boy fit only 
andard VL maybe in VI L With this class maybe 
led the unwelcome task of awarding and cancelling 
iiships, and in Pupil Teacher Centres the invidious 
of selecUog suitable "candidates'* and fit persons 
come '* FJT.s ** and receive the usual substantial 
ries. These matters cannot be settled entirely 
nitten examination results. Heartburning and 
ness are sure to follow, and in due season to bear 

A third groupof cases is that arising out of the innate 
ctionism of provincial towns : the local tradesman 
be supported. What matters it ii the school suffer ? 
it not exist for the good of the town ? Is it not 
^rted by the town ? Let the head complain of the 
veoience incurred and he will learn by-and-by 
ie freemasonry of the traders is real and effective* 
illy, there is the question of the choice of assistant 
?rs — the actual appointment, of course, will rest 
the governing l>ody. If the head has the right of 
ion, j'et cuts out a local man (and an active can- 
r), though his impartiahty be not doubted, his 
ege will probably be assailed by those who cherish 
tiunicipal and the School Board tradition as to 
n^ge^ahas "public control*'* They may assail 
in ; but they can wait ; they know the vulnerable 
If, as in some towns, the head has not the right 
oose his instniraents, matters are infinitely worse — 
yt school, perhaps not in all ways for him. 
w, then, do these difficulties, common to most heads, 
ally concern the subject of this article ? How does 
I particular come within effective reach of all who 
iggrieved ? In the Town Council, through his salary, 
tiot only is he paid less than the average salary in 
wed schools, but, as a rule, he has neither capitation 
lor scale to secure him any increase. He is at the 
y of the council ; he can neither appear before i\ 
ippeal against it. True, the education committee 
HDposcd mainly of councillors ; but few of them 

an active part, and stiH fewer deal with higher 
ation; white the co-opted members have no 
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lot or part in the final settlement. As for the pride and 
gratitude that the success of the municipal school should 
beget in those who founded it, and the appreciation oi 
the parents, it will suffice to say that our towns formed 
schools rather from pressure than interest in education ; 
and that one man with a grievance is a great power for 
ill ; that education does not appeal to a Town Council ; 
and that even if it did there is no recognised standard of 
pay. The headmasters of elementary schools have made 
good their position, thanks to organisation and the 
School Boards, But the secondary headmaster in the 
municipal schools of our ordinary towns is on the horns of 
a dOemma. If he maintain a high standard of im- 
partiahty and efficiency he will be penalised by the 
Town Council; if he try to conciliate everybody by 
following the path of least resistance and sacrificing 
efficiency he will be penalised by the Board of Education. 

No^ unless the Board of Education intervene, th^e 
schools cannot become or continue efficient except at the 
cost of the headmaster. Sooner or later the Board will 
have to assume the function of the Charity Commissioners 
and become his protectors. But at present they are 
helpless. They can suggest that the head should choose 
his assistants and that he should be better paid j but 
w^hat is the reply ? Practically, *' This is our school and 
we will not be dictated to,** Which is absurd. It is 
not their school and they do nci support it. Govern- 
ment building grants, the excise contributions, the 
annual grants and the pupils* fees helped to build and 
largely maintain it. So long as the Board of Education 
contribute, they have the moral right to insist on sound 
fundamental conditions ; but it seems hardly fair to 
require efficiency without making it possible. To Uave 
ihc local autlwriiy to do ihis is to assume a knowledge 
which will come only after years of experience. The 
Board are experts ; the authorities tyros who need to be 
guided, and when necessary coerced. 

Firmness alone can settle it* Let returns as to salaries, 
the mode of appointing assistants, their hour^ of work 
per week, and the head's relations to his governing body 
be made annually before the school year begins ; and 
let recognition depend as much on satisfaction here 
as on schemes of instruction. But to leave these ques- 
tions open to the discretion of the authorities and then 
demur if they adopt the only method known to them 
can only provoke ill-feeUng. The authorities accept 
the Board's schemes — with their grants ; they will accept 
these matters in the same way. 

The blame for present difficulties rests on the Act of 
1902, not on the local authorities. They are acting 
according to their nature and doing as well as could be 
reasonably expected. They have neither the Ume nor 
the knowledge to deal with such a novel and complicated 
matter as secondary education ; and many of them 
would welcome guidance and more definite control ; 
for these would save the time of members and protect 
them against those to whom they are now bound to listen^ 
The good men that are really trying to promote 
education and would act fairly are being thwarted by 
the weak, the ignorant and the partisan. 
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The Higher Education of 
Women in Berlin 

By Elizabeth Lee 

When a German girl leaves the Higher School at the age 
of sixteen, and desires to carry her education still further, 
the opportunities offered her are neither varied nor 
extensive. She can, of course, train for a teacher, and 
pass the stiff Lehrerinnen Examen, and many girls who 
have not the slightest intention of entering the teaching 
profession do this, Ix'cause it is the easiest way of con- 
tinuing their education. She can also study music or 
art in a more or less systematic fashion. She can attend, 
in Berlin at least, the Kinigliche Hochschule fur Musik, 
or fir Malerci nnd Zeichnen (painting and drawing). 
She may study at the Kunstgewcrbe Museum and the 
School of Art. But I do not projwse to deal here with 
any of these things. The training of women teachers 
deserves several articles to itself, and art training must 
be treated by an exj>ert. My intention is to describe 
briefly what I saw in Berlin of institutions in which girls 
who had no special call to earn their Uving, no desire to 
become teachers, no talent for the arts, and who yet 
desired to cultivate their minds and hands, could study. 
The first question that arises is naturally, what about 
women and the Berlin University ? Unhappily women 
are not admitted there as matriculated students, they 
can only, under certain conditions, attend the lectures 
as guests. They must produce certificates* which 
testify that they have received the necessary pre- 
liminary education, and even then all depends on the 
willingness of the individual professor to admit women 
to his lectures. No woman is allowed to attend even 
the public (free) lectures of the University without the 
wTitten permission of the University authorities. To 
our ideas these regulations appear unnecessarily rigorous, 
but the authorities particularly wish to keep the numbers 
small, and to prevent attendance at the University 
lectures becoming a mere fashion among women of 
leisure. At one time there was a fear lest the lecture 
rooms should be filled with girls of sixteen or seventeen 
(Backfische) quite incapable of appreciating or benefiting 
by the instruction given them. Thus, only those who 
can prove they come for some serious purpose now gain 
admittance. Of course, such obstruction is often very 
irksome even to earnest students, and to be regarded 
as an outsider, under any circumstances, does not 
render the |X)sition a pleasant one; but that women 
should be admitted to the University lectures at all is a 
great step in advance for Berlin. f 

♦ Tlie leaving certificate of a Gymnasium or Oberrcalschule 
or Realschule ; a certificate of the Teachers' Examination ; the 
leaving certificate of a girls' higher school in connection with 
good certificates from a Government art institute ; testimony of 
eminent talent as writer or artist — either of these suffice. 

t Some of the German universities admit women as matricu- 
lated students. 



One of the most important institutions in Berlin 
where girls can carry on their intellectual education is 
the Victoria-Lyceum. Her' Imperial Majesty the 
Empress is its patroness, and the work is directed by a 
council of distinguished men and women. It consists of 
courses of lectures on various subjects by weU-known 
professors ; of a regular course of higher instruction 
suited to girls who have attended a Higher School; 
and of a special course for those who, having gained the 
ordinary teachers' certificate, wish to prepare for the 
Oherlehrerinnen Examination. 

An attractive series of lectures by the most distin- 
guished professors of the University has been proceeding 
this winter. Dr. Oscar Fischel lectured on the great 
schools of painting of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; ♦ Professor von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, on 
Homer; Professor Erich Schmidt, on literar}- history 
from Lessing to Schiller. The subjects of other coarses 
were *' The classical age of Italian Literature" (in 
Italian) ; " The French novel in the nineteenth centur\' " 
(in French) ''Beethoven's Life and Works" (with 
pianoforte illustrations) ; " The present condition of 
knowledge about the origin of the world and of the 
living creatures on the earth (with special regard to 
human beings)." Here is choice enough, and the low 
fee of one shiUing a lecture for attendance at the whole 
course of ten or twenty lectures, as the case may be, 
or one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture, renders 
the lectures widely accessible. 

The regular course of instruction, conducted chiefly 
by women teachers, includes economics ; modem history; 
the history of art ; German Literature ; English ; 
the History of Greek Culture ; and Elocution. The fee 
for a single course of two lectures a week is £2 10$. for 
a term of six months, and for one lecture a week, £1 5s.t 

With the course for teachers I am not here concerned. 

Now, in every country in the world a number of girls 
leave school every year who have no aptitude for higher 
studies, and yet are intelHgent and energetic, and desire 
occupation. In 1893, it occurred to a number of 
thoughtful men and women in Berlin that in confining 
a girl's education purely to the aesthetic side, a large 
amount of material was wasted that might be profitably 
used in more practical work, and so they founded the 
society known as Madchen und Frauen Gruppen /«r 
soziale Hilfsarbeit, The idea is to enable well-to-do, 
educated women of leisure to help their poorer sisters 
in a properly organised and systematic fashion. It 
began in quite a simple way with] forming a society 
of young girls to help bUnd persons, and delivering 
a course of lectures on social economics. This gradu- 
ally developed into a very important and useful organisa- 
tion that might well be imitated elsewhere. The aim 
is twofold: (i) Practical work. This consists of sys- 
tematised voluntary aid to all kinds of charitable institu- 

• These lectures were delivered in the Kaiser Friedrich-Miiseoin. 
so that the examples were at hand. 

t For eight hours a week the fee is £7 los.pand the whole course 
of eleven hours a week can be taken for ;^io. 
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r-ches. refuges for poor children out of school 
iKinderhorim] people's kindergartens, orphan 
ims), also in such institutions as people's kitchens ; 
naries ; and in the homes of poor families. (2) 
reticai work. This consists in actual instruction by 
IS of lectures or classes in such subjects as the proper 
,ods of helping the poor ; history of economics ; the 
n its relation to social life ; industrial conditions ; 
Hue. &c, 

e number of members is now 727 » and most of them 
two or three days a week to visiting and helping the 
m institutions. In every case the committee 
ivour to set the girls to work at those things for 
1 they have special aptitude and liking. In some 

the institutions themselves have filled their vacant 

with members of the Madchenund FrauenGruppen 
ivished to take up regular official work, a proof, if 
s needed, that the training is highly appreciated, 
issions, both formal and informal, of questions 
Dg to the work are encouraged, as well as visits to 
r^t charitable institutions of the city. Among the 
cts of debate last year were the care of the poor and 
? sick ; economic theories ; the evils of home-work ; 
tevelopment of the personality and our duties to 
:y ; Ruskin's ** Sesame and Ldies.** 
e practical work is divided into four groups. 
The Car€ and well-bang of the Poor* This includes 
work as personal enquiry into necessitous cases 
come before the different charitable institutions ; 
ance in the People's Kitchens, and in the offices of 
ries for providing girls and women with situations ; 
ing young girls as to the kind of work they had 
r take up ; teaching in the Homes for Working 
m, and assisting in serving the meals ; care of the 
es, the heads of which are undergoing imprison- 
tance in the Public Libraries and Reading- 

, ice and clerical work lor the various Bene- 
i Associations. 

Care of the Blind. This includes visiting? in- 
lal cases, and helping them to progress in their 
; taking part in the musical and reading-aloud 
lOons held in the municipal asylums ; assisting 
: preparation of the books for the blind ; reading 
; teaching of suitable handicrafts ; looking after 
en who have not begim to attend school. 
Speaai Care of Children, This work consists in 
ig with and teaching the children in the creches, 
he out of school hours refuges ; helping school 
en to prepare their lessons ; teaching the boys 
shafts and the girls needlework, cooking and wash- 
>taying games with children in the open air ; looking 
children, who, from illness or other causes, are 
d for a tijue to be absent from school ; instructing 
ED in music and foreign languages at the teacher's 

with due permission from the school authorities ; 
^iter girls for a space of three or four years 
^py go into situations ; teaching girls to make 
Wm dresses aod under] in en, 
Ci^$ of the Sick. Visiting the sick in their 
homes, and in the female infirmaries ; assist- 



ing in out-patients departments oi the children*s 

hospitals. 

The Committee instruct the beginners in what they 
have to do after they have made their choice of a group, 
and of the special class of work in it to which they desire 
to give their time. The organisation is excellent, and 
the practical knowledge gained by women of the upper 
classes of the special needs of those of the lower is of the 
utmost value. Teacher and taught, helper and helped. 
learn to know each other and to appreciate and recog- 
nise the qualities pecuUar to each through the difference 
in education, training, and outlook on life. Lasting 
friendships are often made between girls and women of 
very different stations in life» a state of thinp that tends 
to promote the welfare of the whole community. 

Although no compulsion is exercised, the members of 
the groups are earnestly advised to attend some of the 
theoretical courses. There are two divisions, Lower 
and Upper, lectures on Social Pedagogy and on Hygiene, 
however, being common to both. In the Lower division 
for this winter two courses were given : (i) I^indergarten 
employments. (2) Theory^ and practice in connection 
with the condition of the poor, with special reference to 
the help that can be rendered by women. In the Upper 
di\Tsion, there were also two courses of lectures : (i) 
Review of the economic questions of the day, including 
the social history of France, England and Germany 
since the French Revolution ; the origin of the position 
of the working man and woman in modern times, (2) 
Survey of the most important laws relating to the social, 
domestic, and working life of the lower classes* 

In describing this particular organisation in such 
detail, I do not for one moment wish to imply that I am 
not fully acquainted with the excellent work done by 
educated women in England among the poon But I 
cannot help believing that our daughters who wi h to 
take up that kind of work would do it better^ more 
economically and systematically, and therefore more 
profitably, if they first had some sort of special training, 
and began their ministrations under the 5uper\nsion of 
those who possessed practical experience. The Women's 
University Settlements in London have attempted some- 
thing of the sort, but I know of no public institution where 
a girl when she leaves school can obtain systematic 
preparation for philanthropic work* 

The Pestalozzi-Frobelhaus, the great Kindergarten 
School and Institute for training Kindergarten Teachers, 
offers to girls who desire to study the Pestalozzi-Frobel 
ideas and methods of education without a view to be- 
coming professional teachers, courses of lectures and in- 
struction. These included this winter : ** Children's 
Books, and Literature for young people"; "The 
German woman at the present day " ; " The principle 
of Pestalozzi-Frobel in relation to modern educational 
questions*' ; *' Goethe as educator" ; " Froebclian 
games and occupations/* 

k Although the ia^moMS LeUe-Verein is primarily intended 
to train girls in handicrafts who have to earn their own 
living, a certain number of amateur students arc ad- 
mitted (provided there is room) in such subjects as photo- 
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graphy, bookbinding, art embroidery, and domestic 
econoniy. I do not suppose that there exists any- 
where in the world so complete a school of photography 
as that of the Berlin LeUe-Verein. It includes every 
branch of the art— autotype, photogravure, and scien- 
tific photography by means of the Rontgen rays, and 
so excellent is the training that all the students who 
desired it, have on its completion, been appointed to 
responsible and lucrative posts. The bookbinding work- 
shop Ls conducted by Fraulein Liihr, a pupil of Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson, and is likewise very successful. All 
branches of the work arc carefully taught and practised. 
The pupils of the domestic economy classes have to under- 
take a course lasting at least nine months, and are 
systematically taught everything that they would have 
to do and to know in keeping house in their own homes. 
Although, then, a German girl whodoes not wish to be a 
teacher finds when she leaves school some difficulty in 
continuing her education in the more intellectual sense 
of the word,* she has. in Berlin at any rate, certain oppor- 
tunities of training for practical work of various kinds, 
a knowledge of which will open out to her many paths of 
usefulness to the community, if she is not called on to 
spend her energies in her husband's or her parent's 
house. I sometimes think that English girls, both 
of the well - to - do and wage - earning classes are 
making a grave mistake when they crowd into the so- 
called intellectual employments, and that it would, 
perhaps, be a better thing for our country if we had 
fewer incompetent women teachers, and more com- 
petent cooks, fewer half - educated women clerks 
and typists and shorthand writers, and better trained 
needlewomen and laundresses. But at the same time, 
I hear that the congress for the improvement of women's 
education is still sitting in Berlin, and that the Empress 
herself is taking the warmest interest in it, and that very 
soon, the berUhmie deutsche Hausfran will be a thing of 
the past. 

The Board of Education have just issued a list of twenty- 
five Holiday Courses which will be held on the Continent 
at different times during the present year, but mostly in 
the summer months. Six of the Courses are in Germany, 
viz. Grcifswald, Jena. Konigsberg. Marburg. Neuwied and 
Salzburg ; four in Switzerland, viz. Geneva, Lausanne, 
Nouchalcl and Zurich ; one in Spain, viz. Santandcr ; and 
the rest are in France, viz. Besancon. Tours, Honfleur, 
Paris. Grenoble, Nancy. St. Servan-St-Malo, Villerviile- 
sur-Mer, Boulogne, Caen, Bayeux, Granville, Lisieux and 
Dijon. The paper issued by the Board of Education gives 
tl'.e date of each Course, the fees, return fares from London, 
lowest cost of boarding, principal subjects of instruction, 
address of local secretary and other details of importance 
to intending students. Copies of the paper can be obtained 
free on application to the Board of Education Library, 
St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, London, 
S.W. 

• A very talented German girl of my acquaintance, the daughter 
of a distinguished university professor, declared to me that she 
intended to ask her father to let her go to America, " the only 
country in the world where a woman can study." 



The Present Condition of 
Irish Primary Education 

By An Irishman 

Primary education in Ireland is at present receiving a 
large share of public attention, and the criticisms are 
of a uniformly unfavourable character. There is a 
consensus of opinion, not only that it fails to reach 
a high standard of efficiency, but that it is so defective 
as to require immediate attention, with a view to plarinj 
it on a sound and rational basis. Indeed, unqualified 
condemnation of the entire system and its administra- 
tion, is one of the very few subjects on which Irishmeo 
of all classes and creeds are practically unanimous. 

That the public estimate is fully justified may be 
inferred from the following considerations : (i) Of the 
large numbers of pupils presenting themselves for the 
monthly examinations for work certificates, the great 
majority fail to quaUfy in the simple requirements of 
English and Arithmetic. (2) Pupils passing from 
primary to secondary schools arc generally found to 
know Uttle or nothing of Elementary Mathematics, 
Latin or French. (3) It has been found, too, that pupils 
entering the Technical Institutes from the elementary 
schools, are quite unable to benefit by the higher in- 
struction, owing to the defective nature of their previous 
training. To such an extent has this interfered with 
the progress of technical instruction in cities and large 
towTis, that it has been found necessary to open evening 
classes for preparatory work, which, under proper condi- 
tions, might have been efficiently done in the primary 
schools. 

The defects of the system being admitted then, the 
inquiry naturally arises, as to the causes from which they 
have arisen. It wiU not be possible, within the limits 
of a short article, to discuss these at any length. It 
must suffice to indicate them, and to dwell briefly on a 
few of the more prominent. 

That the Irish system of administration is not calcu- 
lated to produce satisfactory results, a Uttle considtfa- 
tion will show. The educational affairs of that countiy 
have been entrusted to several Boards, each not (»ly 
independent of all the others, and working out its own 
system in a spirit of *' splendid isolation,*' but not even 
amenable to public criticism or Parliamentary control 
In regard to the personnel of the National Education 
Board, while its members are gentlemen of great dis- 
tinction and undoubted integrity, it is doubtful if any 
one of them was selected for his special knowledge of 
the system which he helps to administer. High Church 
dignitaries, eminent jurists, and County Magnates can 
hardly be expected to have more thai a bowing ac- 
quaintance, either with the practical working or peculitf 
requirements of elementary education. All business is 
transacted with closed doors, while the rules and regula- 
tions are promulgated and enforced, with a power as 
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that of the Tsar of all the Russias. Uoder 

loos it is idle to talk o( co-ordination, or to 

r gradation in the curricula of the 

, and the inference is abundantly justi- 

ctical experience, 

no feature more characteristic of progressive 

the present time, than their efforts to bring 

tional systems into harmony with modern 

ts, and to make them efficient instruments 

aterial prosperity. Nor, indeed, have the 

Education Commissioners been idle within 

The dawn of the new century witnessed 

the system, sufficient in quantity, to satisfy 

^ :nt reformer* The Results System, which 

in operation for about thirty years* was 

d« inspection was substituted for examination, 

"^ courses of study were prescribed, to replace 

rto in use. The net result of these changes 

iw the system into a state of chaos, from which 

yet emerged, and to lower materially the 

i education in the primary schools, AH the 

jects, including Mathematics and advanced 

^c were abohshed, Grammar and Geography 

ined in name^ and in brief, English and a short 

Arithmetic were the only obGgator),^ subjects 

tars after the aboUtion of Results. Hand and 

ing and Elementary Science were gradually 

and soon weighing sand, measuring water, 

folding wcie considered sufficient to satisfy 

ry aspirations of the average national school 

he situation had now become serious, the 

rere alarmed, and many of the better-class 

were withdrawn from the primary schools, 

A a few w^ere suspicious that the new system 

ned to prevent the poor man's child from 

the liigher walks of hfe. At last even the 
mers had to yield to the inexorable demands of 
:, and the work of re-adjustment was then 

1 has been going on e%'er since. Of the code 
m at present, it need only be said, that though 
an improvement on that of the '* sand and 
riod, it is by no means yet in Une with modern 

mts. No adequate improvement can be looked 
, until there is a re-adjustment of the ruling 

t will secure a unity of purpose throughout 

educational system. 

kat adjmnistration and unsuitable and ill-con- 

sdes, though directly contributing to, are yet 

sly responsible for, the present defective condi- 

rimary education in Ireland. Among other 

chief place must be given to the unfavourable 

under which the work is being carried out* 
school-buildings in Ireland are not, as a rule, 
•to*date diaracter is only what might be ex- 
iut few outside that country have any adequate 
1 how wretched they are, and how ilbadapted 
urposes of education. In many parts of the 
he schools are mere cabins, badly lighted and 

insufhciently heated in winter, and generally 
of indpient decay. Even the more pretentious 



schools in the cities and towns, have generally been 
designed to serve as parochial halls, and consist of one 
large room, with perhaps a single class-room opening off. 
When it is added that, in most cases, they are over- 
crowded to such an extent as to be a source of danger to 
the health of teachers and pupils ahke, it will be 
readily understood that satisfactory results can scarcely 
be expected, under the circumstances. 

Imperfect equipment is also responsible for much of 
the inefficiency. To carry on the work of a school 
satisfactorily, the rooms must be suitably furnished, 
and there must, in addition, be a liberal supply of all the 
apparatus necessary for the efficient teaching and 
illustrating of the several subjects. Moreover, aU books 
and school stationer should be supplied to the pupils 
free of cost» That these conditions do not obtain in 
Ireland need scarcely be asserted. On the contrary, 
the rooms are, as a rule^ badly furnished, the w^alls ill* 
decorated and cheerless, the apparatus insufficient and 
unsuitable, and the supply of books and stationery 
in every case dependent on the precarious purchasing 
power of the pupils. 

The irregularity of the attendance is a further cause 
of the low condition of primary education in Ireland. 
The proportion of attendance to the total number on 
rolls is only about 65 per cent. In the country districts 
this can be readily accounted for by the absence of com- 
pulsion, the poverty of many of the pupib, and the 
extent to which farming operations interfere with the 
attendance in spring and autumn. It is rather sur- 
prising, however, to find that in the towns where the 
Compulsory Clauses of the Education Act of 1892 are 
availed of, the attendance h^ risen so little above the 
general average. In the City of Belfast, for instance, 
with a representative committee, and an expensive staS, 
the attendance is only 71 per cent, of the total numbers 
on rolls. The explanation will probably be found in the 
fact that the law is not administered with the same 
rigour, as it is in England and Scotland. 

It only remains to consider, briefly, whether the un- 
satisfactory condition of Irish primary education can be, 
in any considerable degree attributed to the incompetence 
of the teachers, or the natural defects of the pupils. 
The latter may at once be dismissed, as the Irish youth 
of the present day, is by no means wanting In those 
natural endowments, with w^hich the Celtic race has been 
specially favoured. Nor does the fault he with the 
teachers, of whose intelligence, fidelity, and enthusiasm 
the official records bear ample testimony. They are 
forced to carry on their work under most unfavourable 
conditions, as has already been explained. Their re- 
muneration, under recent regulations, h so inadequate, 
that many of the most promising of their numbei^ are 
seeking employment elsewhere, while the supply of male 
candidates for the training colleges has shown a decided 
falling off. The Irish teachers occupy the anomalous 
position of being paid servants of the State, and yet 
Uable to dismissal by a local manager, without right 
of appeal. That, under these circumstances, they have 
merited official approbation is to their in&nite credit* 
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Education Day by Day 

The foreign holiday courses organised by the Teachers' 
Guild will take place at the same centres as usual this 
year, viz. Tours, Honfleur, Neuwied and Santander. 
The representatives of the English Committee for the 
year are as follows : at Tours, J. W. Longsdon, M.A. ; 
at Honfleur, E. Buck, M.A. ; at Neuwied, S. de Ste. 
Croix, M.A. ; and Senor Don Julian Fresnedo de la 
Calzada at Santander. Applications for particulars 
should be made to the office of the Guild at 74, Gower 
Street, W.C, where all details as to journey, lodgings, 
terms for lectures, and so forth, can be obtained. 

The religious difficulty in the Island of Ceylon is 
likely to be met, temporarily at any rate, by the transla- 
tion into Sinhalese and Tamil of some of the publications 
of the Moral Instruction League. The director of 
education has expressed his sympathy with their books, 
and proposes to establish them in the schools. It is 
evident that in a land where every form of religious 
belief which finds favour in this country is regarded with 
some suspicion by the natives, the only safe guide in 
regulating this study is to go boldly for a secular course. 
Secularism which cuts out all biblical allusions, even in 
recognised English literature, (as was once the case in 
Australia) is ihereductio ad absurdum of the whole matter; 
but there is so much good that can be done without any 
appeal to dogma that it seems absurd to reject such 
instruction as an unclean thing. 

It will be seen elsewhere in these pages that French 
Universities open their doors to English students on 
easy terms at certain periods of the year. We have 
received a syllabus from the University of Dijon of the 
course of studies for foreigners which lasts this year 
from the beginning of July to the end of September. It 
may be of interest to intending visitors to know that 
certificates can be gained by examination after these 
courses ; an elementary diploma in French, and besides, 
a certificate of Application. The prices for joining are 
very moderate : 30 francs for six weeks, and propor- 
tionately less for longer courses : and the cost of board 
and lodging is stated to be no more than 60 francs a 
month. Applications should be addressed to M. Lam- 
bert, 10 Rue Barbisey, Dijon — in Esperanto, if the writer 
prefers it, but otherwise in French or in his native 
tongue. 

We notice that in Belgium there is a colonial school, 
the object of which is to provide the Congo State with 
trained officials. Whatever we may think of the efficacy 
of training men so far away from their work — a system, 
by the way, which we adopt in the case of our Indian 
Civil candidates — it is undoubtedly a good thing to teach 
them something of the conditions under which they are 
to live ; and in the case of the Belgian students special 
attention is given to the study of the laws of hygiene, 
in so far as they relate to tropical climates. It might 



be worth while for us to instil some elementary principles 
of health into our young men before they are turned 
loose into the jungle : we should sorely lessen the 
frightful wastage of life which the administraticm of 
some of our unhealthy possessions entails. 

The borough of Leicester, which is as capably ad- 
ministered as any in the educational S3rstem, has been 
surveying its doings during the past year, and reports 
satisfactory progress. The most pleasant point of it 
is that no increase is necessary in the rate, in spite d 
a much wider exhibition of energy than heretofore. 
Amongst other things which are remarkable in Leicester 
may be mentioned the facts that the average percentage 
of attendance in the elementary schools is the highest 
in the kingdom, and that there is a larger proporticmof 
children under five years of age than in other large 
towns, owing to the enormous amount of female laboar 
absorbed in the local industries. 

We have received particulars of the Local Lectures 
Sunmier meeting to be held at Cambridge in August. 
The principal subject of study will be the eighteenth 
century, especially the period 1714-1789, and the list 
of subjects includes also a number of lectures on Litera- 
ture, Art, Science, Theology, &c. The names of the 
lecturers will be a sufficient guarantee for the excellence 
of the fare provided, and the whole meeting is being 
organised at an exceedingly small cost. The full pro- 
gramme will be issued in May, and, in the meantime, 
information may be obtained from the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

At the annual general meeting of the members of 
University College, London, the President, Lord Reay, 
made the announcement that the requisite sum of 
£200,000 had been collected, and incorporation with 
London University would therefore be carried out 
immediately — an example which is to be followed, at 
no distant date, by King's College. He further stated 
that though the College sacrificed some of its ind^ 
pendence in taking the step of incorporation, it did not 
intend to lose its own character and individuality. 
The highest problems of knowledge and research were 
better controlled by a central body, and in this connec- 
tion he deplored the fact that a disinclination had been 
exhibited to place the charge of the new Technological 
Institute in the hands of London University. Such 
dissociation could only lead to overlapping and rivalry 
which would be detrimental to the best interests of 
education. 

It is satisfactory to note from reading Mr. Consol 
Waugh*s recent report on the trade of Constantinojde 
that an English educational institution there is likely 
to assist British commerce with Turkey materially in 
the future. He writes : 

'* The employment of competent agents is so important 
a point in developing trade in this country, that it 
seems not out of place here to mention an institution 
which it is hoped may, in the near, future, materially 
assist British commerce. An English High Schod for 
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opened in Constantinople last November, 
|jt of the Committee is to provide a sound com- 
iucation for boys whose parents do not vvish 
; afford to send them to England to be educated. 
bable that some o( these boys will remain in 
rmtry ; and special attention is being paid to 
g such bo>*s Turkish, in addition to the ordinary 
>, with the idea that they may qualify them- 
for business in this country. The number of 
en available in Constantinople as commission 
very hmited, and if this number can be re- 
am a rising generation trained for the purpose 
"vice will be rendered to British trade/' 

fmplete report of the past year*s work of the 
tn of Assistant Mistresses has just reached us. 
r how many members of our local educational 
ever see documents of this description : it 
^bably surprise some of them to see what a 
if pressing problems some of the subordinate 
■ have. We think that the average lady is 
y more interested in her work than the average 
id there can be no denying that the A, AM, is at 
ntative of the main body of lady teachers 
.A. is of the male sex. The book contains 
on all the current topics of educational 
d some especially valuable correspondence 
on pa^Tuent during absence caused by illness, 
lot seem to be generally known that, unless a 
_ use is inserted in the agreement to preclude it, 
lant can claim full salary for a term during which 
interrupted a regular attendance to duties. 
iowledge it has not only been customary in 
to make deductions, but the practice of 
e unfortunate one pay for a substitute at 
t rates is by no means unknown. The report 
& many other things which will repay reading, 
liar a sensible paper on the training of teachers 
set upon which it is extremely important to 
views of the profession itself, though we are 
X they are too often brushed aside as prejudiced 
►ctrinaire school, 

SESTXON has been made, in connection with 
strictures on the University of Oxford, that 
► do its share in the task of training elementary 
This is all very well as far as advocating a 
inciple goes, but it would be useful to know 
le elementary teacher would not aspire to 
Smg^ as soon as he came under the influence of 
ating air of the old University and its sur- 
? We are afraid that he would be fired by 
nto take a degree and enter a secondary school, 
doubt the advantage of such a change of 
a financial point of view^at any rate in the 
ndition of secondary education. Reference 
,d elsewhere in these pages to the warning 
led by the Board of Education against this 
and it is as well that it should not be for- 




Vacancies 

New Zealand, Aucki-aj*d G, S.'^SciEHCE^i Master 
Wanted. — Salary begins at jfjoo* Passage allowance, 
£60. Apply High Commissioner, 15 Victoria St,^ London. 

South Shields Education Committee, Assistant 
Secretary. ^ — Experience necessary. Salary begins at 
£iSO. Apply, before April 2, Education Ofi&ce, Ocean 
Road, South Shields* 

Patens Grammar School, Cheltenham, Headmaster- 
ship. — Salary £$OQ with capitation on boys over 150, 
Apply, before April 14, to R, J. Winterbotbam, Glenmore 
Lodge, Cheltenham. 

Rhformatory Schoolmaster*— Salary, /13s with half 
drawing grant. Apply C 65^ Lee and Nightingale, Adver- 
tising Offices, Liverpool, 

Llandrinood Wells, Assistant Master or Mistress, 
Drawing or Physical Exercises an additional recommenda- 
tion. — Salar>% £uo. Apply to the Headmasten 

Ne WCASTLE-ON-T VNE, EDUCATIO!^ SECRETARYSHIP — 

Salary begins i'500, practical knowledge oi law and admini- 
stration of education necessary. Apply* be lore April 30* 
to Alfred Goddard, Education Offices. 

SouthShields Marine School, Additional Instructor* 
SHIP, — Salary begins £120. First*class Board of Trade 
Certificate essential. Apply Secretary ^ Marine School, 
South Sliields. 

Westminster City School Headmastersi-tip. — Salary 
about ;f6oo. Apply before April 19, to C. Spencer Smith, 
53 Palace St,, Westminster, S.W, 

Owen's School, Islington, Form Mastersmip,— 
Salary £150. French and German graduate preferred. 
Also Assistant to Drawing Master. Salary begins £i30. 
Apply to the Headmaster. 

Truro, Cathedral School, Modern Side Master- 
ship, — Salary jfi20. Apply, Precentor Corfe, Truro. 



Appointments 



The Rev. J. Henson, of Reading School, to be Head- 
mjister ot Haverfordwest Grammar School, 

Dr- a, H, Free land Barbour has been appointed 
Lecturer in Sj^tematic and Clinical Gynecology at Edin- 
burgh Univer&ity, 

Mr. Henry Norwood, chief clerk of the Elementary 
Education Department, North Riding C C*, to be secretary 
to the Aston Manor Education Committee, 

The Rev. J, P, Whitney, King^s College, Cambridge, to 
be Hulsean Lecturer for the year 1906-7. 

Mr. W, T. Clarke, Houghton -k-Spring» Mr. G, Lewis, 
Middlesbrough, and Mr. W. J, Skipsev, Blytb, to be 
Assistant Inspectors of Schools to the Durham County 
Education Committee, 

The Rev, F. Stephenson, Assistant Master at Chelten- 
ham College, to be Headmaster of Felsted SchooL 

Mr. F, a, Millard, Headmaster of Worcester Grammar 
School to be Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School, 

Rev. W. T. Keeling, Headmaster of Warvv^ck School, 
to be Headmaster of Grantham Grammar SchooL 

Dr. W, M. Thornton, to be Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-T>nie. 

Mr, J. A, Green of University College, Bangor, to be 
Professor of Education at Sheffield University. 

Mr. a, L, Cank, of the Pupil Teachers* centre. Bolton* 
to be Principal of the Manchester Teachers' College. 
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Our Schools 

III. Winchester 

Eleven miles out of Southampton a traveller 
northward by road or rail sees on his right beyond 
the water-meadows of the Itchen a rounded hill, 
gashed by a railway-cutting, ringed by the trench 
of a British camp, and crowned by a clump of trees ; 
by name St. Catherine's Hill, but to Wykehamists 
known simply as ** Hills." He could find no better 
point from which to survey the situation which 
Wykeham chose, when, at the close of the fourteenth 
century, he founded the oldest of the great English 
public schools. From it he sees downs bare to 
wind and sun ; here and there, along their ridges or 
in their hollows, woods, plantations or clumps of 
trees ; beneath his feet the Itchen, broken into 
streamlets from whose mcisture the water-meadows 
draw their brilliant green ; at the narrowing of the 
valley, the massive nave and low tower of the 
Cathedral, dwarfing the rest of the town ; and 
nearer, rising out of trees, a slighter but more grace- 
ful tower, the tower of the Chapel of Winchester 
College. The country round has a peculiar charm 
from its woods and windy downs ; 

tyKaOrffiav iroKK* Ixova"* tvddifAOva 

and in the Itchen, with four feet of clear water above 



them, the trout lie motionless like brown shadows 
cast on the bed of the stream, trout whose ancestors 
were among the first victims of the present Foreign 
Secretary's flies, or, earlier still, came to life in 
Frank Buckland's pockets when he swam the 
stream to escape the keeper from whose waters he 
had poached them. 

But Winchester has another charm besides its 
natural beauties. There are few more historic 
spots in England. The traditional home of King 
Arthur's Round Table, later the actual capital of the 
country, it is a fit setting for a great public school. 
For the ideal school is not a place where, amid the 
latest improvements in ventilation, boys go to learn 
languages not their own : nor is it even a place in 
which a certain invaluable type of person, known 
to his detractors as " the healthy Philistine," is 
turned out. A public school is a history in stone, 
recording for its members successive epochs in the 
fortunes of the nation. Here are the founder's 
buildings ; this was added in the fifteenth century: 
that, the ivy-covered cottage of brick, with the 
Hebrew motto over its door, in the first year of the 
Civil Wars ; those buildings mark the day when 
the school decided to face modem conditions and 
throw its doors open to larger numbers ; these are 
the memorial of a quincentenary ; this gate, of a 
general who lost his life in the efforts to relieve 
Gordon, and that, of victims of the South African 
War. And so an old building, an old school, an old 
country print impressions on the mind more subtk 
and deep than a new ; and years spent in the quiet 
and peace of such places leave a permanent mark and 
suggest a permanent ideal, especially valuable in the 
changes and confusions of modem life, and, indeed, 
hardly elsewhere to be obtained. 

Public schools are naturally conservative, and 
Winchester, while it has changed and adapted itself 
to the needs of the present, has not recklessly thrown 
away anything historic that was worth keeping- 
Changes indeed there are. Past generations worked 
and slept in overcrowded " chambers " on the 
ground floor : the day of these primitive and 
unsanitary conditions is long past, and even electric 
light has found its way into the oldest parts of 
College. The last ten years have seen the building 
of elaborate science laboratories, a museum, a 
music-school and concert-room, surpassed by no 
school in England. Yet on all sides, while Win- 
chester stands visibly in the twentieth century, it is 
apparent that her life nms back to the fourteenth. 
An air of antiquity extends even to the language 
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the dress-wom, and the football played 
\ j&f teenth-century brass shows a Winchester 
in the long gown with full sleeves, provided 
tie Founder's statutes. In Chamber Court, 
Irangle of College, the visitor of to-day may 
olars wearing a gown not much changed 
arance from that gown of the fourteenth 
In Meads and New Field he may see 
:tober to December played between long 
netting, and with goaJs 30 yards wide 
imlimited height, a football as old, and as 
t from modem forms of football, as it is, in 
lion of most who have played it, unrivalled 
a. When strange words are used in con- 
n he will recognise that he is listening to 
iter "notions"; and the philologist may 
•us to trace, in words like '* ferk " to expel, 
" to lie idle, "remedy" a half-holiday, 
iny others, words from mediaeval Latin, 
::al dialects, or from the Enghsh of EUza- 

times, rescued from obsolescence and 
d in a society which, by its very essence, is 
;t changeable in the world. If our visitor 

Chamber Court, he will find himself in the 
5 of Wykeham's original buildings. The 
stream which pours each morning out from 

gates comes from the Chapel which Wyke- 
Qt for his seventy scholars. The successors 
5 scholars clatter upstairs to breakfast in 
im's Hall, where they are waited upon by 
ttendants, dressed in miniature tail-coats 

colour, the choristers for whom Wykeham's 

1 provide. In the rooms round Chamber 
where the scholar of to-day works, the 

fellows and scholars of Wykeham worked, 
nd slept. 

where modem Winchester may seem most 

changed from the Winchester of 1400 a.d., 
nge is not so great as it seems. Wykeham 
d for seventy scholars : to-day, scholars 
mmoners together, there are about four 
i and thirty boys in the school. There are 
dvantages in an increase of numbers ; there 
danger. Wykeham meant his scholars 

a socielas : and the sense of fellowship must 
*en strong in that small society of seventy 
; and ten fellows. For the former at least 
continued even when their Winchester da}^ 
^er, for New College in Oxford was closely 
ed with the school. The same idea of 
dp is perpetuated in the curious injunction 
^abula legum painted over the door in school, 



Sociati omncs incedunto ; and though the name 
" society " has itself almost fallen out of sight and 
comes out of its hiding-place only in bidding prayers 
and on Founder's commemorations, with a sound a 
little strange to modem ears, the ideal it signifies is 
still at the bottom of much that is best in all public 
schools. Increase of numbers might seem fatal to 
it ; four hundred and thirty boys must necessarily 
be less of a united whole than seventy ; the closeness 
of the bond must suffer ; the fellowship become 
diluted, watery ; and Wykeham might be as shocked 
at the size of his school to-day as Aristotle would 
be at the disappearance of his city-state into the 
overgrown empires of modem times. 

Fortunately, several causes have prevented the 
disappearance of the old feeling of socidas. For one 
thing, Winchester, though she has growTi, has not 
become unmanageably big. It is still reasonably pos- 
sible even to know every one in the school by sight ; 
and the chapel, though it does not hold the entire 
school, contains about three hundred and sixty boys, 
among whom are included all who have been con- 
firmed. Another influence which goes to preserve the 
feeling of a society is sometimes made a reproach to 
Winchester. We have no studies, no sacred retreats, 
where, in a high draught or amid the impure atmo- 
sphere of air many times breathed, bo}^ can retire to 
themselves, and repeat, in dignified anticipation of 
manhood, the national proverb about an English- 
man's house being his castle. It is quite tme. We 
have no studies. The seventy scholars, to take 
one instance, are distributed during the day among 
five downstairs " chambers," where the utmost 
degree of privacy is that given by the partition which 
separates each set of " toys " from its neighbour, 
and where the only distinction enjoyed by prefects 
is the possession of tables of larger size. The walls 
of these " chambers " are covered with " marbles " 
(tablets), some of which date from the seventeenth 
century, bearing the names of scholars of the past, 
who erected these memorials of themselves, usually 
in the " chamber " where they spent the last year 
of their school life. And below these marbles the 
successors of those scholars lead a life which is 
essentially social. 

Studies have no doubt advantages of their own, 
but few Wykehamists would be found to regret their 
absence. The present system is nearer to the 
Founder's ideal of fellowship, and helps to keep it 
alive. Of the survival of this ideal no better witness 
could be given than the unconscious testimony of the 
inscription to Wykehamists who fell in the Crimean 
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War, carved in the chapel porch, where it meets the 
eyes of all who enter : " This porch has been 
prepared and beautified by William of Wykeham's 
sons as a sacred shrine, in which the memories of 
their thirteen brethren who died in the war of the 
Crimea may be preserved for an example to future 
generations. Think upon them thou who art 
passing by to-day ; child of the same family, 
bought by the same Lord ; keep thy foot when 
thou goest into this house of God ; there watch 
thine armour, and make thyself ready by prayer to 
fight and to die, the faithful soldier and servant 
of Christ and of thy country." The same spirit is 
alive in the inscription on the gate to the memory 
of Wykehamists who fell in the South African 
War. 

But to pass from these more subtle influences of 
the place, if a Wykehamist were asked what, apart 
from these, was the main thing he got from Win- 
chester, he would probably reply that he learnt 
there to think and act for himself. In College, 
where the seventy scholars live, intellectual life is 
naturally strong : seventy picked intelligences, rub- 
bing against each other day by day, must inevitably 
strike out some sparks of fire. But College is not 
the mind, and commoners the brute body, of the 
school. The standard of entrance into Winchester is 
exceptionally high ; and the standard is kept up in the 
later course of school education by a vigorous system 
of superannuation, so that the same intellectual in- 
fluence perv^ades the whole school. It creates, and 
works through such unofficial societies as the Debat- 
ing and Shakespeare Societies, and the Sixteen Club. 
The latter, a historical Society, takes subjects outside 
the ordinary school curriculum ; different members 
read papers on the different sides of the subject 
chosen. But the same influence works in the actual 
teaching of the school : it is shown, for example, 
m the importance attached to the teaching of 
modem history, which is thoroughly taught through- 
out the school, and is given a more prominent place 
than ancient history. Again, the Easter term is free 
from classical examinations : their place is taken 
by the English Literature Prize given by the late 
Rev. C. H. Hawkins, whose beneficent and human- 
ising influence on education at Winchester no one 
who came under it is likely to forget. The examina- 
tion for it includes not only papers or special books of 
English poetry or prose, but also general papers on 
Shakespeare and on Victorian literature. In the 
upper part of the school special encouragement is 
given to independent reading — so uncommon in 



modem education — by reducing the amount of 
work done in form and giving free times especially 
for the purpose. It would hardly be possible to 
over-estimate the effect of this wise liberality. 
The result in general is that Winchester education is 
not a weary pacing to and fro through mazes of 
Greek and Latin, for the purpose of winning scholar- 
ships at the Universities, and producing, for 
immediate display and subsequent uselessness, a 
number of sucked oranges ; nor is it a lost oasis in 
deserts of athletics ; it is something intelligent, 
stimulating, and humane. Yet even in the most 
sordid sense it has its reward. As far as classical 
scholarship is concemed, the Ireland, the Craven, 
and the Hertford scholarships are the chief distinc- 
tions which Oxford has to ofifer. Since 1890 the first 
of these has fallen twice, the second four times, the 
third three times to Wykehamists. Besides this, 
between 1903 and 1905 seven Wykehamists have 
been elected to Fellowships in the same imiversity. 

If Wykehamists leam to think for themselves, 
they also leam how to act. Arnold took to Rugby 
the prefect system as it was at Winchester, and by 
the force of his character made it the most powerful 
instrument in the education which public schools 
give. Nowhere does this system flourish more 
vigorously than in its old home. In ordinary 
matters of discipline the intervention of masters is 
rare at Winchester : they are dei ex machina, who ap- 
pear in grave emergencies, but on ordinary occasions 
remain in the background. The smooth course of 
school life depends far more on the prefects, and 
their importance corresponds with their power. 
The five senior College prefects have the title of 
" officers " and a fixed annual stipend. They 
take their titles from Hall, Library, School and 
Chapel. The senior of them, prefect of Hall, the 
official head of the school, has, at least in theory, 
power almost as great as an ordinary master: 
in fact, supposing always that he is a capable person, 
he has an influence far greater. The results of this 
full acceptance of the prefect system are excellent. 
They are — among the governed, order and con- 
tentment; in those who govern, the development 
of character, resolution, and common sense. The 
feeling of responsibility, the tact in managing men, 
the practical ability, by which in later years pro- 
vinces of the Empire are successfully administered, 
find their first training and exercise at school. 

It is sometimes complained, that compared with 
Eton, Winchester produces few eminent men: 
and though we could point to Sir Edward Grey 
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5Scnt, and to Lord Selbome m the happier 
le past, Cabinet, it would be foolish to profess 
3d in this respect with a school hke Eton* 
the explanation ? Chiefly perhaps this, 
peculiar characteristic of English poUtics 
itellect and character, though important to 
i5| are not the only essentials for it. To attain 
aence it is more important to belong to a 
than to have a mind. Many of our statesmen 
the liighest ability ; many are not. It is to be 
^or instance, that the recent state of the War 
not represent the last word of England 
less principles and sound administration : 
re need only look around us to see that many 
2 highest positions in the land are open to 
crity of intellect unredeemed by any notable 
m of character, 

: it is a mistake to think that all the important 
j^ the country, or even the most important 
^, is that done by the most prominent public 
Tlie strength of England lies in a general 
Iwel of competence rather than in meteoric 
Hal brilliance ; and wherever work tliat needs 
ftt of mind and character has to be done, 
hamists will be found to the fore- It is 
>le, for instance, what a prominent part 
Iter has taken in education. It is the oldest 
pg public schools. *' In the fifteenth century 
he mother of Eton College, and the model 
ly bevy of college-schools, like Higham 
Rotherham, Acaster {later swept away) 
. In the sixteenth century it was the pattern 
which Henry VIIL fashioned the new Cathe- 
irammar Schools, of which the King's School, 
i"burjr\ and Westminster may be taken as the 
,pal examples/' * Later, Thomas Arnold was 
kehamist ; and among schools that have risen 
imminence in the nineteenth century, Bradheld 

Kford owe their rise largely to Wykehamical 
ters, H. B< Gray and J. S. Phil potts. It 
biting climax to the whole that R, L, Morant, 

tmt Permanent Secretary to the Board of 
n, and H, W. Orange, Du-ec tor-general of 
ion in India, should be Wykehamists. 
had wished to give a stranger an idea of the 
[ Winchester, we should have taken him to 
rday~the speech*day of Winchester— as it 
its bare nakedness till a year ago. The 
K3S** took place at two o'clock, a cold and 
performance btifore a scanty audience of 
-the school being conspicuous by its absence. 

iiUSaty Qf l¥ inchest ff C&lkgt, by A, F* Leach. 



The real thing began in the evening. About half- 
past six, as the shadows from the plane-trees length- 
ened. Meads began to fill with Wykehamists old 
and new, talking and walking together — sociali 
incedentes. From time to time the scattered pairs 
joined round the band to sing the Winchester song, 
Domum, but soon broke up again and continued 
their strolL July evenings are warm, and the light 
had faded when the gathering broke up, conunoners 
passing back to their houses, scholars towards chapel, 
for the last service of term* It was in no sense a 
ceremony, nor designed for display or effect. But 
it meant a good deal. 



The Engineering of School 
Buildings.^Warming 

By Sydney F, Walker 

Improvements have been made in fireplaces, the 
back portion of the chimney beng sloped forward, 
so that a portion of the heat-waves is reflected 
out into the room, and the whole of the lower part 
of the chimney and the hearth be ng formed of 
highly glazed tiles, the bottom of the grate being 
raised from the ground, with an air*space underneath, 
bars of the grate being placed on a level with the hearth. 
The hot gases and smoke from the fire-place have 
been given a flue formed of iron, inside the chimney, 
while air brought in from outside the room has been 
carried over the flue, the warmed air being delivered 
into the room just below the chimney breast. This 
arrangement provides a supply of warmed air con- 
stantly passing out into the room. The air-heating 
stove may be fixed either at the end of a room or in 
the middle of the floor, the flue for the gases and smoke 
being taken where required down into the space between 
the floor and the room below, and thence to a chimney. 
Stoves of this pattern are made in pairs for large rooms, 
ihe fire-places standing back to back, deUvering currents 
of wanned air into the room in opposite directions. 
An ascending flue in the middle of the room may be used 
to cause an ascending draught of air in addition to that 
created by the fire. There is sometimes trouble with 
the bends in the flues, especially those which descend into 
the floor, and soot is apt to collect in the elbows. If this 
is provided for, the stoves offer a very fair solution of the 
warming problem in a good many cases, 

HoT-AiR Furnaces. 
The hot-air funiace is on exactly the same lines, and 
is intended to deal with the whole of the air entering a 
room. There is a furnace, with its flues, chimney, &c,, 
arranged with an air space all round, and through this 
space air is driven, by a fan or by the action of the 
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convection currents that are set up. The warmed air is 
led into the room to be warmed by gratings, that can be 
regulated so that the quantity of air entering may be 
controlled. Within the room the warmed air mixes with 
the air already present, imparting some of its heat to the 
latter, delivering some to the objects in the room, and 
passing out again by the regular outlets, the windows, 
doors, ventilators, &c. This apparatus has passed out 
of favour to a large extent, partly because, as with all 
such, a large quantity of air has to be operated upon, and 
partly on account of the danger of fire. A modification 
of the hot-air furnace is a long flue, carrying the smoke 
and hot gases from the furnace through the room to be 
warmed. The smoke flue is carried inside an outer 
tube, a current of air passing through the space between 
the two, and out into the room. The air to be warmed is 
drawn from the outside of the building, and there should 
be an arrangement for controlling its admission. 

Heating by Gas. 

There are two principal methods of employing gas 
for heating. In one the Bunsen flame is employed, and 
in the other the ordinary illuminating flame. In both 
the gases combine with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
heat being liberated just as in a coal fire. In fact, a gas 
fire is reaUy a coal fire at second hand. The efforts of 
makers of gas apparatus are directed to obtaining the 
largest possible quantity of heat from the combustion of 
the gas. In the ordinary illuminating burner the 
whole of the gas that comes through the burner is not 
properly consumed. With the Bunsen burner this is 
partly remedied, and in the stoves which are intended to 
use the ordinary white or yellow flame burner the pro- 
ducts of combustion are detained, and are caused to 
heat some part of the appliance, thus leading to more 
complete combustion. Makers of these stoves claim 
that in them there is no formation of carbonic oxide gas. 
In the open gas fire either lumps of asbestos are fitted, 
which become red hot, and give out radiant heat, or 
there is a fretwork of iron. The latter is stated to give a 
better return than the asbestos for the gas expended. 

Both forms of stoves must have flues leading to the 
chimney, to carry off the products of combustion, as 
with the coal fire. Gas stoves are made with air-heating 
chambers, on similar lines to those described in connec- 
tion with coal fires, the air to be warmed passing over 
some part of the hot stove or its flue. There is another 
class of gas stoves known as condensing stoves, from the 
fact that the water which is one of the products of com- 
bustion is condensed, the other gases, it is claimed, being 
dissolved in the water which is formed. The stoves are 
made with a comparatively large surface exposed to the 
air of the room. They are used without flues, the 
condensed water performing the office of the flue. 

Special Stoves for Special Fuels. 

There are a large number of stoves arranged to bum 

principally anthracite and coke. They are usually 

made in the form of a vertical cylinder, with ribs or gills 

on the outside, a small grate at the bottom, and a supply 



of anthracite or coke in a hopper above, which auto- 
matically feeds the fire as it bums. A good deal of heat 
is given out, with a comparatively small expenditure of 
fuel. They require flues, but these are purposely 
rendered as small as possible, the gases being partly 
filtered through the mass of the fuel itself, and ^e stove 
being fixed where convenient. Air-heating chambers are 
arranged in connection with them, and sometimes hot- 
water chambers. Where there are two small rooms to 
be warmed, one can be warmed by an anthracite stove, 
and the other by a hot-water radiator, the water being 
heated by the stove. With anthracite fuel, a little 
water in a pan under the grate will usually prevent the 
troubles that sometimes arise with the grate bars. 
Oil stoves are well known, and hardly need mention 
here. The oil has first to be converted into vapour 
by the heat of the stove itself. It is always the vapour 
of oil that is bumt in oil apparatus, whether for lightmg 
or heating. It is always wise to place an oil stove where 
the fumes that may be given off will pass up the chimney. 
It is claimed by all oil-stove makers that their stoves do 
not smell. The smell is nearly alwajrs caused by the evapo- 
ration within the room of some of the oil when the stove 
is in use. The remedy is cleanliness. The oil works back 
to the outside, and this is due to paths being formed for 
it. A good oil stove by a good maker, when properly 
attended to, is a very useful apparatus. 

Heating by Hot Water, and Steam. 
Heating by hot water may be accomplished by means 
of pipes running along the sides of the room, or by what 
are called '* radiators,** the water circulating through 
the pipes or the radiators, and being led to them, and 
from them back to the source of heat, by a complete 
system of flow and return pipes. Two pipes of sufficient 
size to carry the water required to heat all the rooms, 
at the rate at which it is necessary to carry it, without 
creating undue friction, are connected to the source 
of heat, and the pipes in the rooms, or the radiators, 
are connected between the two supply-pipes, the water 
circulating through the whole system. A supply dsteni 
is a necessary part of the system. It is merdy a tank, 
fixed in some convenient part of the building, well above 
the highest pipe or radiator, with a supply from the water 
service, controlled by a ball valve, and a connection 
from the bottom of the tank to the hot-water pipes. 
Water expands when heated. That is, of coiuse, the 
reason it circulates ; but with a closed system provision 
is necessary for the escape of the surplus when the system 
is heated up, and provision is also necessary for making 
up the small quantity that is lost by evaporation. The 
supply cistern fills both of these offices. The pipes 
against the waU, and the radiators, deliver heat to the 
atmosphere of the room by radiation, and by the con- 
vection currents. The great object to be attained in all 
apparatus of the kind is the exposure to as large a heated 
surface as possible. Where the pipe or the radiator 
is fixed against the wall only a part of its surface is 
usefully employed, imless it is made to take part in the 
ventilation. Radiators are merely pipes made in a 
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fonn, and with their surfaces arranged to 
^eater radiation. They can be fixed anywhere, 
b they are almost alwa^'s fixed against the wall. 
Ow of water through a radiator can be controlled by 
d valve, or by a valve worked by an apparatus 

opens or dc^es the valve when the temperature 
i room rises or falls a certain number of degrees, 
B form a thermometer, placed in a convenient part 
s room, by the aid of the expansion or contraction 
small body of ether operates a compressed-air 
a controllmg the radiator. There are different 
OS of connecting the radiators and pipes with the 
ater supply-pipes, all designed to give an efficient 
retl-controiled circulation with the smallest outlay, 
^supply-pipes are too smaDj they lead to stoppage 
'^circulation, &c. With small pipes the water must 
"at a higher velocity to deliver the same quantity 
I with larger, hence in small pipes the friction 

ij y high, and may stop the circulation* The 

rult may be brought about by the deposit of 
ther substances in the pipes. 
Heating the Watek, 
is'may be accomplished by a boHer, in which coal 
ke is burnt, by one under which gas is burnt, and 
id of steam. There are a number of boilers 
arket devoted to water-heating. There is, in 
m, a fire space and a water space. The fuel is 
on a grate something after the pattern of the 
fire-grate, but the hot gases of combustion 
lu^y given a more or less circuitous path on their 
to the chimney, so that as much as possible of the 
tey be taken out of them before they escape. The 
^kiectly this can be accomplished, the smaDer 
Imtity of fuel that will be consumed for any given 
jig problem. The water space is all round the fire 
Hid its Hues, and the fiow-pipe of the hot-water 
IRs connected to it near the top, the retum-pipe 
' connected to it near the bottom. In some forms 
re is fed from a hopper above by gravity, as the 
Ml the grate bums away. In other forms, a large 
tity of fuel is taken in at one charge, and the 
natus is arranged to run for several hours without 
BT supply. 

ater boiler may l>e heated by gas, and is then 
automatic as it is possible to make anything. 

Heating by Steam. 

team is generated in a boiler in which a por- 

the w^ler space is reserved for steam as it 

In the process of conversion into steam the 

arbs a ver>^ large quantity of heat, more than 

as much as is required to bring it to boiling 

ad it will readily give up the heat to any com- 

ly cold object, hence steam offers a ready means 

smitting heat to a distance, e.g., for distributing 

a large range of school buildings from a central 

^ the steam being carried in comparatively small 

to each block. For small areas, however^ the 

.c hoi -water apparatus is much the best. The 



steam may be used to heat water, what the makers 
have barbarously called a *' calorifier " being employed. 
The ** calorifier'* is usually an iron cylinder, containing*a 
nest of pipes with a space surrounding them. In some 
forms of apparatus the steam circulates in the pipes, the 
water^to be heated in the space round them, in others 
the water circulates in the pipes. In either case,' the 
" calorifier " takes the place of the boiler. Heat passes 
from the steam through the walls of the pipes to the 
water. The most economical arrangement with the 
water which is formed from the steam that has done its 
work is its return to the boiler again. This sav^ the 
cost in fuel of raising its temperature to near boiling- 
point. Steam may be used directly to heat rooms ; it 
is then conducted to the rooms by pipes, smaller than 
with hot water, and is passed mto radiators, exactly 
similar to those used for hot water. The steam is some* 
times allowed to condense in the radiators and is carried 
off by a special arrangement, and is sometimes carried 
back to the neighbourhood of the boiler. The great 
source of economy in using steam is where there is a 
steam engine on the ground for certain work. The 
steam from this engine, which has done its w^ork in the 
cylinder, but which still carries a large quantity of heat. 
may be economically employed to heat water in a 
" calorifier/' or used directly in the radiators. Steam 
radiators are not much hked, because the heat is not so 
completely under control, and because they occasionally 
become very hot, while with water this cannot happen. 
When a radiator becomes very hot there is an unpleasant 
smell emitted, caused by burnt air or oxidised nitrogen. 
This part of the subject has not been fully investigated, 
but the nuisance is undoubted. On the other hand, 
improvements are being made in steam-using radia- 
tors, tending to eliminate the difficulties. Gas-heated 
radiators are also on the market, in some cases merely 
disguised gas stoves, and in others the gas being employed 
to heat water which circulates in the radiator. 

Warming by Electricity. 
Electricity has the very great advantage that no flue 
is required, and that the apparatus may be placed any- 
where. At present the cost of electricity Is too great 
to enable it to compete with either gas or coal for warm- 
ing rooms, in the great majority of cases* A large 
number of electric radiators are in use, however, in 
special positions. They are made on two lines. In 
one form large electric incandescent lamps are mounted 
in frames with reflectors behind them. From 95 per 
cent* to 97 per cent, of the electricity delivered to the 
lamps is available as heat for warming the air* In 
the other form the current is made to heat stri|^ of 
metal, or powdered metal deposited on mica strips 
enclosed inside stoves, similar to those used with gas 
and oil. 

The text of BauhyIide$,'pTtpa3tiid by the late Sir Richard 
Jebb for his annotated edition pubhshed last year, is about 
to be issued separately by the Cambridge Univemty Press. 
who also have ready a reprint of his text of Sophodis. 
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The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Canton Zurich 

By A. J. Pressland, M.A. 

III.— THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The following rank as secondary schools : 

(a) The Gymnasium at Zurich — a school with a 
classical curriculum and a non-Greek side. Age of 
pupils, twelve to eighteen and a half. 

(b) The Industrie Schule at Zurich, in which neither 
Latin nor Greek is taught. Science and commerce are 
taught to senior pupils only. Age of pupils, fourteen to 
eighteen and a half. The Industrie Schule has lately 
bmi separated into an Oberrealschule and a Handels- 
Schule. 

(c) The training college for primary teachers, which 
has a four years' course — two years of general education, 
supplemented by two of professional instruction. Mini- 
mum age at entrance, fifteen. 

(d) The technical institute, for pupils who have 
served an apprenticeship. The instruction suits prac- 
tical needs rather than academic refinement. 

{e) The secondary schools of Winterthur. These are 
organised, so far as is possible, on the model of the 
secondary schools of Ziirich town. The smaller school 
population causes difficulties in classification, the des- 
cription of which is foreign to our present purpose. Any 
omission regarding these schools is due to the amount of 
detail that would be involved in a description, and the 
omission must not be construed as a reflection on their 
efficiency. 

At the Zurich Gymnasium the syllabus is : 
Lower Division. 
Age twelve to sixteen. Three and a half hours per week 
to Greeks, five hours per week to non-Greeks on the 
average. 

Arithmetic, the whole subject, excepting specialised com- 
mercial applications. Algebra, indices, surds, quadratic 
equations. Geometry, up to the similarity of plane rec- 
tilineal figures. 

The n on -Greeks take a course of drawing and pro- 
jective geometry during their extra hours. 
Upper Division. 
Class I. Four hours per week. fl 

Algebra. Logarithms. Progressions. Compound interest 
and stocks. Continued fractions. Diophantine equations. 
Simultaneous quadratics. Plane trigonometry. -| 

Class II. Four hours per week. ^■ 

Combinations. The binomial theorem. De Moivre's 
theorem. Cubic equations. Infinite series. Higher equations. 
Solid geometry, and spherical trigonometry. 

Class III.- Three hours per week (half-year's course). 

Analytical geometry of two dimensions. 

To overtake this amount of work on the slender time 
allotted the details are severely pruned. It may cause 
surprise that cubic equations, spherical trigonometry, 
and some items are included when others are omitted. 



But the intention is to give the pupil such a knowledge 
of the subject as is required for a liberal education, not 
to convert him prematurely into an expert. 

In the youngest classes complaints are made of the 
deficiencies of the primary school, which entail much 
drill in vulgar fractions and decimals. This shaping of 
the new arrival consumes about six months of his first 
session, and is the only time devoted to expert manipu- 
lation. 

The principal feature of the teaching is that every 
hour sees the class make a distinct step forward. The 
amount taught may be small — in one case we saw forty 
minutes spent on the solution of two simple equations— 
but progress is alwajrs being made. Written examina- 
tions are occasionally set ; homework frequently 
consists of a revision of the day's notes or the completion 
of an exercise not finished in class. Text-books are 
usually a coUection of examples with a few types. The 
pupil comes into class and copies down the day's work, 
except when he is demonstrating on the board. 

The examples are worked on the board by a pupil, 
the master standing by and giving hints. Instruments 
are often used for verification. The proof of a pro- 
position comes from the master, the pupiFs work being 
a vindication rather than a rigorous demonstration. 
Non muUa sed muUum is the guiding principle. Mathe- 
matics does not serve as a cloak for the introduction of 
dexterity of manipulation or for the discussion of 
questions which belong to history, archaeology, or logic. 

In the Industrie Schule mathematics is the principal 
study. The subject is classified as Mathematics, Draw- 
ing, and Physics. 

In the former the syllabus is : 

Class I. Six hours per week (age fourteen to fifteen). 

Geometry, the circle, similar figures. General arithmetic 
and algebra, up to simple equations in one unknown. 
Vulgar and decimal fractions, the rule of three. Square 
root. Mental arithmetic. 

Class II. Six hours per week. 

Approximations, linear equations with several miknowns. 
Quadratic equations in x. Substitutions in geometrical 
and ph5^ical formulae. Indices, surds, and complex quan- 
tities. The regular polygon, calculation of t. Harmonic 
pencils, the complete quadrilateral, poles and polars. Solid 
geometry: the elements, including the properties of tbe 
cylinder, cone, and sphere, and their frustra. Calculation 
of volume and weight in examples of technical importance. 
Class III. Five and a half hours per week. 

Logarithmic calculation, by means of tables and slide- 
rules. The theory and use of logarithms, progressions, 
compound interest, annuities, and sinking-funds. Com- 
binations. The binomial theorem for positive integral 
indices. Probabihty. The elements of life assurance. 
Reciprocal equations. Graphs of functions. Plane trigo- 
nometry. Solution of triangles. Apphcation to physicSi 
practical geometry, and sohd geometry. 

Class IV. Five hours per week. 
Continued fractions and their use in finding approximate 
values. Diophantine equations. Cubic equations. ^ 
proximate numerical solution of equations, Elementaiy 
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ies on maxima and minima. Spherical trigonometry, 
incipal theorems applied to mathematical geography, 
cal co-ordinates and three-dimension co-ordinates. 
:ical geometry of straight line and circle. 

Class V. Six hours per week, 
its. Development of elementary functions in series. 
F complex numbers. Analytical conic sections. 

Drawing syllabus is as follows : 
Class I. Two hours, 
of instruments : constructions relating to the theory 
: in mathematics. Printing. 

Class II. Two and a half hours, 
phic arithmetic. Construction of curves. Elements 
jection. 

Class III. Three and a half hours, 
ective geometry, rectilineal figures, developable sur- 
Perpendicular and oblique parallel projection, 
and elevations. Conjugate normal projection, trans- 
ions and rotations. 

Class IV. Four hours, 
ective and metrical exercises. Sections and pene- 
is of polyhedra. Construction of shadows. Simple 
cal examples. Application to perspective. 

Class V. Four hours, 
ions and penetrations of the cylinder, cone, and 
. Technical applications. 

wing is taught, whenever possible, in two-hour 
Is and in a special drawing school, 
syllabus in Physics is : 

Class II. Two and a half hours, 
nentary notions about mass, length, and time, 
nics of rigid bodies. Motion and equilibrium under 
Work and energy. Motion under a central force. 
>lar system. 

Class III. Two and a half hours, 
k and energy. Central forces. Oscillations. Elas- 
Undulatory theory and its application to acoustics 
her-vibrations. 

Class IV. Three and a half hours, 
ulatory theory. Equilibrium and motion of fluids 
ises. Heat. Electricity and magnetism. 

Class V. Three hours, 
tricity and magnetism. Review of physics. 

se syllabuses are for the present provisional. In 
:he Handels-schule became a separate school, and 
idustrie Schule has now more freedom. Of late 
several changes have been made. A reduction of 
ne allotted to mathematics in Classes II. and III. 
icn made in order to afford more time for drawing, 
ier contrUy a reduction will be made in the time 
id to drawing in Classes IV. and V., and mathe- 
; will benefit by the same amount. In physics 
iduction is more noticeable. A course without 
matical treatment used to be given to Class I. 
5 now abandoned. In the upper classes a further 
decrease of time is contemplated. The most 
ig feature of the Physics Syllabus is the standard 



reached on the small time allotted. In this subject, 
and in chemistry also, it is deemed advisable to postpone 
the work imtil the pupil is nearly ripe for the University. 

The general management of a class and the treatment 
of homework differ but little from what happens in the 
Gymnasium. The school has, however, a mathematical 
museum, and the manufacture of a model or other 
exhibit coimts as an equivalent for homework. 

To prevent a waste of time is the chief task of the 
authorities. They recognise that few of their pupils 
will gain a Uving by teaching mathematics, and that 
fewer still will write text-books. The prominence given 
to oral work in an examination is valuable in enforcing 
a carefiJ selection of subject-matter, for in the oral 
examination principles are tested to the exclusion of 
the artificial questions which are invented for use in 
written examinations. The success of the mathematical 
teaching depends on four factors — the careful selection 
of the subject-matter and its arrangement in proper 
perspective : the use of experimental methods, the ab- 
stract being approached through the concrete : the classi- 
fication of secondary schools according to a pupil's 
probable profession : and favourable conditions for the 
encouragement of intellectual interests. Among the 
latter a high place must be assigned to the regulations 
which cast some of the burden of success on the pupil. 
A teacher's efforts are not employed in effecting the 
survival of the unfit. An entrance examination blocks 
the way of the incompetent. If this be surmounted a 
probationary period must be passed, and the aspirant is 
then definitely placed in a class. During his school 
career he may drop to the class below, but no further. 
If he cannot then keep up he must leave. Meanwhile 
he is not prepared for all and sundry examinations, 
success in which will be used to advertise his school. 
The only public examination which he takes is the Leaving 
Examination of his school, which is not only an inquiry 
into his mental attainments but also an examination of 
his school record and productions. 
(To he continued,) 

The Secret of Language 
Teaching 

By Nora C. Usher 

Language Teacher in Hamburg 

There is no branch of tuition which requires more 
natural versatility on the part of the teacher than that 
of languages. He need not be deeply or widely in- 
structed in other subjects ; it is not necessary that he 
should be certificated, or have passed through any 
severe course of training ; but it is absolutely essential 
to his success that, in addition to a thorough and com- 
plete knowledge of the language he is about to teach, 
he should be possessed of the power to adapt himself, 
not only to the temperament, but to the moods of his 
pupils, and to enlist as his assistants all the surroundings 
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and events of their lives and his own, utilising them to 
the advancement of his purpose. This power of adap- 
tation no course of study, no modem methods can bestow ; 
it must spring up in the heart of the teacher from love 
pure and simple — love both of the study and the stu- 
dent, hs*. 

It is largely because this factor of love has been left 
out of the question in England, that the teaching of 
languages in this country has hitherto been a complete 
failure. How complete a failure it is, only those realise 
who have travelled in Germany, and have found almost 
all educated persons able to converse in English and in 
French with fluency and ease. A German lady of any 
position, will be more disturbed by finding that she has 
sUghtly mispronounced an English word, than would 
many an Englishwoman in good society who had been 
guilty of a similar error. It may be confidently affirmed 
that better-class Germans, taken as a whole, are as 
thoroughly acquainted with Shakespeare's works as are 
we ; and our best modem writers are almost as well 
known to them as to us. The yoimg clerk, as he goes 
to his office in the moming, reads Jerome K. Jerome in 
the tram ; the ladies over their afternoon coffee discuss 
the latest novels of Marie CoreUi and Hall Caine ; while 
the yoimg people in the winter evenings form Dickens and 
Shakespeare Reading Clubs, and enjoy them as whole- 
heartedly as if the immortal works were in the language 
of the Fatherland. Where is our city clerk, who will 
perase Otto Emst or Clara Viebig on his moming 'bus, 
and where are the young men and maidens who look 
forward with pleasure to a Goethe or Schiller Club as 
a Hght recreation for a winter evening ? No — ^there^is 
no disputing that the French and German of average 
Englishmen and women only too closely resemble that 
of the lady in the " Canterbury Tales " of whom we read : 

" And Frenche she spake ful fayre and felisly. 
After the scolc of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe." 

Or to quote the more modem instance of the EngUsh- 
woman visiting Paris, who asked a poUte Frenchman 
what he thought of her pronimciation. " Madame, it is 
wonderful," was his reply, ' ' I never heard anything Hke it." 

Of course, it must be acknowledged that the Germans 
have the bump of languages more fully developed than 
we, but they have also the common sense to see that if a 
child is to leam well he must love his work, and they 
therefore do all in their power to make the work lov- 
able. My mind travels back to the days when I wrestled 
with the French irregular verbs and the German de- 
clensions from dull iminteresting books, in a dull 
uninteresting room, under the supervision of a dull 
uninteresting teacher. First, as to the book. Every 
book employed in language teaching should be full of 
pictures, of short pointed stories, of catchy rhymes and 
jests. You may talk to a child for an hour about some 
intricate rule, and he may go away at last as much in 
the dark as when he began ; but wing the rule with the 
barbed arrow of a little story and it will stick in five 
minutes. You may labour at pronunciation till your 



tongue and throat ache, but a simple jingle of rhyming 
words will go straight to the mark, when all your efforts 
fail. As a child leams his native tongue by meansjof 
the tender, foolish chatter that bubbles up from the 
heart of his mother, so a child learning a foreign language 
must drink in its essence from the pages of a book that 
appeals to his fancy. 

Nor is the question of the class-room of less importance 
than that of the book. It should be crowded with 
objects of interest — ^pictures, curiosities, odds and ends 
of all sorts, for the chief difficiJty of a language teacher 
is to loosen the child's tongue, and nothing does this 
more effectually than to draw the httle speaker's atten- 
tion from its own efforts to outside objects. A pupil 
sitting in a bare class-room before a stem teacher, racking 
his childish brain to form sentences in a language that 
to him is barbarous, reminds one of the boy in " Great 
Expectations " who was conunanded by the demented 
lady to " play " for her diversion, and forthwith every 
remote desire to play left him. 

And most important of all is it that the teacher should 
be both interesting and interested. He should be 
brimful of unfailing sympathy and imflagging patience. 
His work should not b^in and end with the lesson; 
but moming, noon, and night he should be on the look- 
out for material with which to build up the languag^ 
structure in his pupils' minds. He should be in toudi 
with every mood of his httle scholars, for if none but a 
child lover can draw out a child's thoughts in his own 
language, much less can any other person in a foreign 
tongue. Said a teacher the other day to an adult pupil 
whose tongue was tied :— " I want you to talk to me. 
Don't wait till you have something to say that is inter- 
esting and learned and deep ; just tell me the first thing 
that comes into your head." Still the pupil hesitated. 
" I respect you too much to do so," he answered, bash- 
fully, at last. " I am very glad to know that you 
respect me," was the teacher's reply ; " but that you 
should respect me to the extent of not being able to 
speak to me is not the object of the lesson." Said the 
same teacher to a girl pupil on another occasion, " You 
tell me that you work very hard for your violin master 
because he is so strict. Why do you work hard for me ? " 
" I work my very best for you, because I like you," 
was the answer. 

In other branches of tuition it may be highly desirable 
that the pupik should to a certain extent stand in awe 
of their teachers ; but where languages are concerned, 
awe should give place to affection. When the boys and 
girls in our English schools leam to look on the French 
and German lessons as a pleasure, and upon Fraulein or 
Mademoiselle or Monsieur as friends, and friends who 
are all the more interesting because somewhat strange, 
we may see some prospect of employing our impecunious 
young men as foreign correspondents, instead of ousting 
them in favour of continental rivals, and our girls may 
be able to teach languages in our schoob with an accent 
slightly better than that of the lady referred to by 
Chaucer, or of the modem Englishwoman in Paris 
to-day. 
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e Book and its Writer 

; Life of a Public Schoolboy 

iny school stories have appeared lately that the 
• is tempted to ask the reason for the pubHcation 
; another. In this case* the motive is frankly 
d — a desire to "show up" the inaccuracies of our 
recently published school literature, and to draw 
picture of Ufe at a public school, 
idas Marsh starts Ufe as a very good imitation 
rdant Green, a fact which may in charity be 
iited to an utterly impossible father with poetical 
icies, and a futile insipidity of character that 
never, to our mind, have survived the Oxford 
bion which he is alleged to have received. 
ATorthy individual and his wife suddenly realise 
:heir boy must go to school ; and off he goes, 
trying to learn about his future existence from 
B books his foolish mother can lay her hands 

Everything in the nature of school literature is 
1, from Tom Brown down to Stalky and Jack 
: no wonder, therefore, that our unfortunate hero 
limself distracted as to which paragon of school- 
Kcellence he is to take as his model. A great 
1 of the earlier half of the tale is devoted to the 
> into which he shps in consequence of this strange 
inary equipment. 

genesis of the book may be considered from two 

of view — that of the authcrr and that of his 
•n. Well, as far as the author is concerned, we 

consider him justified in his attitude to the 
t literature on the subject if he produced as good 
:, or a better one than those which he puts in the 
. But we must admit that as a story-teller he 
jry far short of this standard. About other aspects 
tale we shall have more to say later : but there 
awkward proverb relating to crystal mansions 
is sure to be quoted here. Next, as to the boy. 
mot conceive that any youngster with intelligence 
nt to weigh up all the pros and cons in con- 
i with these various tales in the way that our 
3es could ever have been such an utter idiot as he 
himself on several occasions. He would have 
r more nous than to learn whole sentences out 
n for use in tragic and trying interviews. Our 
cannot have it both ways : if the boy had sense 
I to analyse the stories in the way that he does 
ot one boy in a thousand ever does), he would 
tken the measure of his surroundings in a couple of 

for other points of criticism. Shrewsbury, and 
>lace with some badly concealed alias, is taJcen as 
tre of the tale ; and many excellent reproductions 
ographs of the neighbourhood are included in its 

The picture of school-boy existence is distinctly 
nd the tone is excellent. It would probably be 

Bending of a Twig. Desmond F. T. Coke. ChapmaD 
t. 6s. 



incorrect to say that in every school the calm, un- 
ruffled existence which our author portrays is always 
there : but it is, after all, the usual thing. The 
matters which trouble the surface of the waters in 
a well-ordered community of boys may seem very acute 
for the moment ; but they leave no permanent mark, 
and the stream flows on as before. This, by the way, 
is a reflection that causes no httle exasperation to our re- 
formers : parents will persist in sending their sons to public 
schools, and boys who have been to them will still main- 
tain that they derived good from their stay there ! 

As to plot, it is a sketch of a character being moulded by 
its surroundings — and it might be said, in spite of them. 
The boy that we meet at the beginning is not the boy 
to whom we bid good-bye at the end : the title of the 
story admits that. Whether the conditions under which 
he lived could have effected such a transformation 
we are inclined to doubt : in spite of the author's 
quotation of disapproval about the immutabihty 
of Dickens's characters there is Httle doubt that a boy's 
nature is not altered much by his school Ufe. Even 
Mr. Coke presents Russell to us always in the same Hght. 
This boy never changes : he is the same perverse, 
aggravating fellow all the way through ; never even 
surprising us by a much needed and much expected 
apology before his final disappearance. ^ M 

J> And this brings us natursdly to a study of the moni- 
torial system as displayed in these pages, because Rus- 
sell's action towards his superior (and its effect upon 
him) is the main incident in the book. Writing with a 
personal experience, mellowed by many years of retro- 
spect, of a similar system, and a still longer acquaintance 
with the methods of boys, we cannot bring ourselves to 
admit that our Lycidas, in spite of so many silent 
commimings with himself, managed that affair at all well. 
The author probably thinks so too, or he would not 
have had the boys part as they do. It takes a good 
deal in the way of supposed injustice to make a school- 
boy end his school-days with rancour against any one. 

Those who read this story will carry away with 
them nothing but a happy impression of school Ufe. 
Mr. Squeers and Dotheboys Hall have disappeared; 
so have Dr. Birch and Rodwell Regis. In their 
places we have masters who live with and for their 
boys (not merely by them) and places of education 
which inspire such feehngs of affection and gratitude 
that they never leave us. The system may be all 
wrong from an educational point of view, but there 
is one thing that an old boy never forgets, and seldom 
speaks of except with affectionate regret, and that is 
the time that he spent at school. Read the chapter on 
the old boys' reunion in this book ; you will find the 
spirit there. *' You lucky Httle beast, being able to 
stay here " — that is what they say when they have left. 
And so say all of us. 

In conclusion, we should Hke to say that if the reader 
expects an exciting story, he will not get it. But he 
will get a real gHmpse of actual school Hfe which will 
interest him, whatever he may think of the characters of 
the piece. 
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Supplementary Courses at 
Rural Schools 

By J. C. xMedd, M.A. 

The Act of 1902 empowers local authorities to provide 
instruction in a public elementary school to scholars 
who, at the close of the school year, will not be more 
than sixteen years of age, and, with the consent of the 
Board of Education, to extend these limits in the case 
of any such school, if no suitable higher education is 
a\'ailable within a reasonable distance of the school. 
To bring the Code into harmony with this provision of 
the Act, since recent Codes excluded the attendances of 
children above the age of fifteen, the attendances of all 
scholars above three years of age, for whose education a 
local education authority legally provides in any of its 
public elementary schools, arc now reckoned for the 
** annual grant." There is nothing, therefore, to 
prevent the expansion of a village school to the extent of 
even the schools under the Dick Bequest in Scotland, 
and it may frequently occasion less difficulty to add an 
upper department to some centrally situated existing 
school than to establish a separate higher elementary 
school. But the attitude of the Board has not hitherto 
been very encouraging. Irritating delays have occurred 
wherever a local authority has i)roix)sed to develop a 
rural school, than which nothing is more calculated to 
damp enthasiasm. And the assistance offered by the 
Board is altogether inadequate. In the first place, 
scholars above fifteen years are not eligible for the 
*' fee grant " under the Elementary Education Act, 
1891 ; and secondly, the grants that are payable compare 
very unfavourably with those for supplementary courses 
in Scotland. 

Under the Scotch Code a grant of 50s. is paid on the 
average attendance of children over twelve years of age 
enrolled in a supplementary course. This grant may be 
increased in cases of exceptional merit by one-tenth, and 
may be diminished by one or more tenths for faults of 
discipline or instruction, for omission of any part of the 
approved curriculum, or (after due notice) for failure on 
the part of the managers to supply the necessary equip- 
ment. Further grants are payable for attendance at 
approved courses of practical instruction, as follows : 
in experimental science, at the rate of 12s. 6d, per 100 
hours ; for manual instruction, cookery, laundry 
work, dairying, dressmaking, or practical household 
economy, at the rate of 8s, 4^. per 100 hours. Grants 
upon a similar scale ought to be available here. Some 
form of higher education is urgently needed for the rural 
districts. Clever boys and girls under existing circum- 
stances remain at a standstill at most village schools, 
where their lessons consist mainly of a repetition of what 
is already familiar to them. They need something 
beyond the usual curriculum, and distinct from the 
secondary school. It is a common mistake to suppose 
that the small farmer, the village tradesman and the 



superior labourer are indifferent to education, and wiQ 
not make any sacrifice for their children to obtain it 
after the compulsory stage. The desire for education 
among the working classes generally is stronger to-day 
than it has ever been, and those in the rural districts are 
no exception. They are as anxious as the rest of the 
community that their children shall receive instruction 
to advance them in life and increase their wage-earning 
capacity, but they have an instinctive and justifiable 
suspicion of the education hitherto pro\-ided. Their 
demand is for something practical and directly related 
to the circumstances of their respective callings. One 
frequently hears a labourer complain that his son is shut 
of! from the advantages enjoyed by the town boy. The 
problem is to de\ ise instruction of the right type and 
grade. 

The aim and character of the supplementary courses in 
Scotland are clearly set forth in a circular of February 16, 
1903. They are intended for those who have reached 
a certain well-defined stage of general education, but who 
will not enter upon the study of specifically secondary 
subjects. No pupil is ehgible for attendance at such a 
course unless his enrolment has been approved by the 
inspector. For this qualifying condition there is no 
actual examination of individual pupils. The pupil 
must in the ordinary course of school promotion have 
been placed in the highest class of the senior division of 
the school, and have been in regular attendance at 
that class for not less than six months. The teacher of 
the class and the headmaster of the school must certify 
that the pupil is of good proficiency in his work. The 
teacher presents a list of such pupils with their written 
exercises to the inspector, who simply tests the teacher's 
opinion by an examination of the exercises or by such 
questions as he may find necessary. Certificates of 
merit are granted to any pupil over fourteen years of 
age who has attended a supplementary course for not 
less than a year, is certified by the headmaster to be of 
good character and conduct, and is shown to the satis- 
faction of the inspector to have made adequate progress. 
Each pupil has to keep an individual record of the work 
done by him to be submitted to the inpector for verifica- 
tion and test at any of his visits. The incorporation of 
these regulations into the English Code could not fail to 
raise the whole level of elementary education, and pro- 
mote the extension of elementary school life. The 
certificate of merit would quickly become the recognised 
passport to good employment, and parents would be 
eager for their children to secure it. At the same time, it 
would furnish a definite Urmintis ad quern for those who 
cannot remain at school beyond the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. 

Four different courses are provided : Commercial, 
Industrial, Rural, and Household Management. Ex- 
cluding the course for girls, which is desirable in every 
district, the exact course to be adopted must be deter- 
mined by local circumstances, and the Board of Educa- 
tion might with advantage show less disposition to 
impose a course drafted at WhitehalL The tendency 
to deprive local authorities of acting upon their own 
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initiattve would appear to have been increased rather 
I than diminished by the Act of 1902, It is doubtful 
I whether more than one course can at present be mam- 
jtaiiied for boys owing to lack of funds and teaching 
Dwer, and this course should probably be a combination 
lol an industrial and rural programme. Rural education 
lis concerned with the future of many beyond those who 
I will follow agricultural pursuits. Any attempt to 
Icon&ne the course to the interests of one class would 
I inevitably provoke r^entment. Both farmers and 
llabourcrs would, as a rule, prefer a general to an exclu- 
Isavely ** rurar* curriculum. Wood or metal work 
Iwith some knowledge of mechanics are just as valuable 
hu the lad on a farm as to the lad in a factory. The 
Ischeme suggested by Professor Sadler, in his Report on 
[Derby'shire, for the village of Brailsford indicates the 
llines that maybe appropriately followed. He estimates 
1 the net cost of annual maintenance per pupil in average 
(attendance! at the upiper department or supplementary 
I course to be about £6. Tow^ards this sum a fee of 6d. 
per week may be charged under the Act of 1S91, and in 
many cases endowments now serving no useful purpose 
I might be utilised. 



Common Room Papers 

The *^ House System *' in Day 

Schools 

By Stanley C Rowland, B.A. 

lN~matlers educational generalisations are, as a rule, 
, lo^be avoided ; but few \^ill cavil at the assertion that a 
perfect day-school, coupled with good home influence, 
J approaches nearest to the ideal medium for the edu- 
cation of our young. 

At the present time, the greatest drawback to day- 
school education is the difficulty of introducing the 
proper element of public spirit into a boy's life ; and 
llie great ^im of many of our provincial grammar schools, 
the heterogeneity of their dieniHc^ and, owing to 
improved means of communicationj the evei-widening 
ciT which it is drawn, have added enormously 

to L LcuUy, 

The boy leaves home in the morning, and sets off 
by train or car to his place of study» much as his father 
and elder brothers set off to their place of business j and, 
in the north of England especially, this busine^shke 
element seems to be steadily engraining itself in the 
boys* natures. They seem to regard school life in the 
light of an apprenticeship, and the mainspring .of 
their keenness and application is the businesslike desire 
to get ftiU value for tlieir premium. 

Any means that can be found for softening and 
translonning this hard and unlovely ideal of boyhood 
deserves to be considered earnestly, tried patiently, and 
developed experimentally in every possible way. 
One of the most interesting experiments of recent 



years calculated to further this purpose, is the intro- 
duction into our public day-schools of the House System. 
The House System is a* form of decentralisation (in 
idea, though it should not be in fact) ; the too large 
and amorphous structure of the whole School is brought 
witliin the boy's comprehension through the medium 
of the more definite House organisations. The growth 
of jealousy for tlie honour of his House leads up to the 
feeling of public spirit and loyalty to the larger entity, 
his School. This is the true aim and mHif of the 
House System; and the first danger threatening its 
reahsation is the possibihty of the smaller entities 
acquiring such a separate existence in the minds of the 
boys that the traditions of the School as a w^hole may be 
obscured and neglected. To obviate this two pre- 
cautions may be observed in the founding of Houses. 
First, the spirit of emulation should be primarily intro- 
duced in the sphere of athletics ; this should be the 
nominal purpose of the House System. On the surface 
this appears to be pandering to the already too-absorb- 
ing interest in sport— though this count can hardly 
be made good in the case of day-schools, where athletics 
still require continual stimulation. But the real reason 
for the above procedure will now be made clear ; the 
only way to make the day-school Houses a hving reality 
is to rouse strenuous emulation and enthusiasm ; the 
easiest way to promote this is by commencing on the 
playing-field; and once the "Home spirit" has been 
engendered, it will rapidly extend until it adequately 
pervades every branch of school Ufe. In reality, too, 
instead of glorifying athletics, this method serves to 
abase them to a truer level, in that it classes successes 
in the field as laurels for the House, while dedicating 
the higher achievements of character and scholarship 
on the altar of the School. 

As a corollary, it will be seen that basing the Houses on 
athletics will necessitate their being presided over by the 
athletic, and hence probably the younger members of the 
staff. This, by reserving the senior masters as re- 
presentative of the more important interests of the 
larger body, will be a further guarantee against the 
general regard for the School being lost sight of in the 
enthusiasm for the Houses, 

The second precaution to be observed appertains to 
the actual dividing up of the School roll. What is to be 
the basis of division ? The choice depends, to a certain 
extent, on the particular circumstances of each School. 
Where the boys come from several fairly defined 
localities, the Houses may be arranged accordingly; 
where the School draws its members almost entirely 
from the single town in which it is situated, the various 
wards may answer^ the purpose, or some artificial 
division such as north, south, east and west may be 
adopted; a third alternative applicable to all eases is 
a purely paper division, the members for each House 
being selected in rotation from the school roll. The 
first two methods present a difficulty as regards the 
equalisation of the members, but have what would 
seem to be an advantage in the way of local rivalry, 
actual or potential. It is. however, doubtful whether 
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prefects, six in number, have been retained, and dis- 
tributed equally among the Houses.) 

To avoid multiplication of authorities, it was decided 
that each House should have a "general purposes com- 
mittee." consisting of the two prefects, the captain and 
vice-captain of the cricket or football team, and the 
Housemaster, making five in all. In the case of one 
or both the prefects holding the athletic captaincy or 
vice-ciiptamcy. the complement of five would have to be 
ma ie up by election at a general meeting of the House. 

In the initial stages of the scheme it was found neces- 
sary- to have frequent general meetings to discuss 
?un.ir>' details of management; and, apart from the 
necessity, such gatherings would have been a matter 
of iroiicy. as they helped to maintain the interest in the 
r.rw departure, and to make the Houses realise their 
cor: .-^rate unity. These meetings w-ere always fully 
at:e':<ied. in fact during the whole year only two cases 
o! w:::ul abstention from his House came under the 
wT;:ers notice ; and the other masters reported as 
favourably o: their Houses. 

For svecial purposes, such as the athletic and swim- 
:::ir.^ s-j>orts. House - socials," &c. the committee had 
:';.e r.chi to co-opt for the time being any member of the 
H.^use, who had special knowledge of, or was intimately 
cor.r.t:::e,i w;th. the matter under consideration. 

.\? a iiirther aid to differentiation. House colours have 
"ver. i:::roducei. in the form of stripes added to the 
cr.iT.r.Ai sir.cle-coloured cap with crest ; and just as 
:'::ese r.ew col.^urs are merely a superaddition to the old, 
which :;ave Kx^n left undisturbed, so all the various 
ac:;v:::t< w-h:ch have sprung into being in connection 
w::h the H.-^uses are allowed to interfere as little as possi- 
: ■■: w :t:-. the traditional organisations of the whole School* 
T.-.e >chx^l athletic, and other, committees still meet as 
S?:cre. the School matches are carried on as usual, or at 
A::y rate are only sLditly curtailed to make room for the 
Ho-se cor. tests. 

Th.^ ::\:r:lvr o: House matches is limited to six in all 
or f^^c'.ve :r.clui:n{: the second teams, that is to say one 
r.rst tr.:^ur.:er Ix^tween each House and one "return." 
Tl.-: : -7::: :v.rs h.ive beer, transformed into House cups, 
A"/. A'e A'.varv:.: or. the aggregate of points, counting 
:^. / :. : .: w::: ar..: one for a draw, as in the League com- 
:v::::.^:v: : t -.vye is aL<o a House cup for the Athletic 
>:'c:tv Ar.i an.-'thcr is to be provided for the Summing 
c:*::"::v:::::ns. 

:'■>• '.i-: :h-: ::e-h vicour imparted to athletics, the 
li.".:>.- h.ive .-.L^.^ served to develop another side of 
s.'h.'-.-'. 1::-: ^::-.crAlly so conspicuously absent in day- 
s.-hx^l — r.a:::tly. the social side. 

l:\ t'.-.e wTittr s view such frequent and varied pro- 
v:s:c:: :.^r the er.:ena:r.:::er.t of bo\-s out of school as is 
o:ter. heard Advocated nowadays. Ues quite outside the 
vrov::-.:e o: a day-5ch>?l : and organised social amuse- 
excess are often not only derogatory 
w^t the School, but tend still furtiterto 
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je the modem parents' neglect of the home 
>f their chfldren. 

rom occasional House ** socials " of a simple 
tie but good can result ; they help to strengthen 
ng of House-fellowship, and, with a httle un- 
e aid, the bo^'s soon acquire the art of whole- 
elaxation and self-amusement. At present, 
Kxdals " have averaged two a term, which seems 
lable and sufficient number. A short outline 
lethod of procedure may not be without interest. 
I " sodal " is in prospect, a general House- 
is called, and the matter is laid before the bo3rs ; 
ons are asked for personal offers of assistance, 
is of materials for games are earnestly solicited. 
> a ready response; one or two of the most 
ig members are enrolled pro tern, on the com- 
and a programme is soon evolved. A sub- 
1 of threepence per head is then levied to defray 
pense of light refreshments. The " social " 
out three hours, usually from 6.30 p.m., to 9 or 
I first part of the evening is as a rule taken up 
short progranune of songs and music, provided 
boys ; then follow refreshments, and the rest of 
e is spent in games of various kinds, many boys, 
ady suggest^, having brought their favourite 
of amusement to share with their friends, just as 
Duld in a boarding-school, 
ig this winter session, one of the Houses gave a 
mbitious entertainment in the form of a " fuU- 
" concert, to which the parents were invited, 
ys worked tremendously hard for it, and reaped 
deserved success. The most gratif3mig feature 
e tone of the entertainment. Having, by good 
!, four or five of the best singers in the School in 
t House, a programme was arranged containing 
I proportion of really good songs, giving full 
to the fine voices of the performers. In doing 
ere was a risk that, though the parents would be 
catered for, the boys might vote the whole 
is deadly dull in comparison with their free-and- 
socials." But this fear happily proved ground- 
n fact, in the general talk of the boys, when the 
t was over it was found that they were unani- 
in awarding the palm of the evening not to the 
songs, but to "Home, Sweet Home," sung by 
laU boys with the finest treble voices — a verdict 
1 of the most cultured critic, for what is there in 
more exquisite than a pure boyish treble ? 
ie concerts will probably become the one big 
1 entertainment of each House, and with that and 
ree or four " socials " during the winter — besides 
idental function or two, such as a House " send 
a prominent member on leaving the school — 
dal side of the Houses may be considered as 
itely developed. 

tber department in which the House System has 
beneficial to the School is the military drill, 
idet Corps has always been a popular institution, 
oierally comprises about one-thu-d of the whole 
; bat the ^iU of the remaining two-thirds had 



till recently been a very mediocre and half-hearted 
performance. The Houses have changed all that. 
Of the four afternoon intervals in the week, the first is 
devoted to the cadets, and the remaining three, are 
allocated to the three Houses. This supphes yet 
another means of creating a feeling of imity and pride 
in the House,* and the boys now show a marked keenness 
to do their best and excel in smartness the rival Houses. 
There are other valuable minor accessories towards 
encouraging the House spirit, prominent among them 
being the House Song. 

Finally, to give status to the new organisations, 
three prominent members of the town have been pre- 
vailed upon to act respectively as Presidents of the 
three Houses. 



Higher Technological Instruc- 
tion in the French Universities 

By Dr. V. H. F. 

There was a time when a stay in France was considered 
in England an excellent complement of the University 
curriculum. But the *' salons '* and the political circles 
of the eighteenth century changed their character, and 
we met young Englishmen for a long time only among 
the artists. Quite recently the English students seem 
to have found their way again to our Universities, 
which have not only created full series of holiday courses 
for them, but also regular courses and special University 
diplomas. We now may claim that we '* manage 
matters," «.«., University teaching in France, not, as 
Sterne had put it in a more general way, " better " — 
yet just as well as it is done elsewhere. To-day scien- 
tific interests, especially exact sciences applied to prac- 
tical purposes of modern life, are of great importance 
to young men, and it may be useful to give the English 
student some hints on what our Universities have done 
in the way of Higher Technological Instruction. 
♦ ♦♦*** 

Up to the very end of the past century such instruc- 
tion was confined to the special schools, such as the 
Ecole Polytechnique, the Ecole Centrale, the 6cole des 
Mines, &c. &c., to which it was not easy for foreigners 
to obtain access. The only connection these schools 
had with the Faculties of Science was a link established 
by some professors who were at the same time members 
of the teaching staff in both. These schools still exist. 
As they are nearly all situated in the capital, the Faculty 
of Science in Paris has only created one special institute 
— ^that of applied chemistry, — but closer connection is 
established with some of the independent schools by the 
students who follow, before entering them, the lectures 
at the Sorbonne. The pro\ancial Universities were in 
a totally different position when in the last fifteen years 
of the nineteenth century they were enabled to make 

• This of course will be greatly stimulated if the House-master 
makes a point of casually visiting the yard when his boys are 
drilling. 
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use of their autonomy (laws of 1 885-1 896). The Napo- 
leonic hyper-centralisation had turned them into mere 
examination offices ; and such was the anaemia that 
several of them were in danger of dying from the liberty 
conferred upon them. There was no tie whatever 
between them and the towns or regions where they were 
located, and consequently no interest of the townships 
or the provinces in their Universities. To gain that 
interest they were bound to become " rdgionalcs," 
that is to say, they had to establish such instruction as 
could be of direct profit to their neighbourhood. It is 
not necessary to show why the Faculties of Science were 
most especially called upon to bring new and real life 
into the newly organised Universities. A rapid view 
of what has been done by them will show how rapidly 
and how vigorously the movement has developed. 
****** 

One remark before entering on the subject. The 
regional tendencies of our Universities must not be 
looked upon as a limitation of technological subjects, 
nor was technological instruction established exclusively 
for young business-men who do not wish to pass through 
a full University curriculum. Subjects hke industrial 
Physics or Chemistry belong now to the ordinary Uni- 
versity studies ; they rank equally with the theoretical 
teaching of the same subjects. The regular student 
who registers with his prescribed leaving certificate for 
any State-examination, Licence and State-doctorate, is 
now allowed and enabled to choose a practical subject 
together with, or in preference to, a theoretical one. 
Thus, e.g., the future professor of natural science is 
enabled at present to study Electrotechnics or agricul- 
tural Chemistry or Forestry or any of those subjects 
which hitherto seemed specialities fitted for special 
careers. As will be seen, some of our Universities 
do not yet deliver diplomas for practical life to the extra- 
ordinary students they admit, i.e., to those who, being in 
practice or wishing to enter it, seek one or two years' 
higher technology, but only so-called ** Certificats 
d'6tudes sup6rieures ** to regular students who need 
those certificates for the State examinations.* Where 
" brevets" or ".diplomas" are granted to extraordinary 
students — or even the University degree of a doctor in 
natural science — the examinations towards those 
diplomas differ from those which the regular students 
have to undergo in order to get the certificates of higher 
studies. It is, therefore, a great achievement that 
practical technological subjects are fully admitted in 
our University curricula and that the regular student 
works side by side f with the man who enters practical 

• For the "Licence" diploma three ' certificats d'/tttdcs su- 
pMenfes ore required. The subjects are combined so as to 
leave to the students a choice among a series of such certificates. 

j" Foreign leaving or other certificates are readily recognised 
by the Faculties. Students who wish to pursue a State-exami- 
nation must liave their home-certificates recognised by the 
Minister o( Public Instruction, because *' rights and privileges '* 
nro attached to any State-diploma. Yet the brevets, diplomas, 
and the Xhuversity degree of D.Sc. are already recognised, not 
only iu I'Vance but abrivid. and arc frequently taken by foreigners, 
for whoui they have chietly lH*en established. We use the terms 
•• extraordinary '* and *' regular ** student for the sake of clear- 
ueMi : 1/4' /«ii/t> there is less dilTerence. still less exclusivencss or 
himtility. 



hfe. Regionalism, thus appeaxi onlj «]iai,loriHbi 
in Burgundy and in Bordeaux Oenok^ ii tuf 
Chronometry in Besan^on. Brewery in Xaocr, Ac 

In Paris, where all the great special sdioQii k 
greatly developed within the last century, the Cna 
has hitherto organised but one special tcduucallslil 
for applied Chemistry.* This Institute (stnlBii 
visionally in the barracks of the Rue SGchekt)iiiA 
maintained by the Faculty of Science. The dnn 
and teaching sta£F are members of the Facakf. 
organised for forty students. No diploiiuiiRf 
from the students who wish to enter it, Imt then 
entrance examination, both written (on a chemid 
ject) and oral (on Chemistrj', Phyacs, Ektt 
Algebra, Geometry, and English, Spanish or Qt 
language). The course lasts three years. Theii 
tion is given by general lectures at the Sortai 
by practical laboratory work, illustrated by 
lectures and controlled by weekly interrogation 
fees amount to ^5 a term, but there axe pfi 
exhibitions for the deserving students to a cons 
amount. At the end of each year a certifical 
livered to the students, and those who are an 
best receive the diploma of a " chimiste de la 
des Sciences " of Paris at the end of the third ) 

The provincial Universities, not having to rec 
special schools existing in the same towns, could 
more freely the technological instruction req 
local industry, commerce and agriculture. Tl 
helped, and is still helping them to a large exteo 
regard to administrative interference the Mi 
Public Instruction sanctions the organisati 
lates the fees, appoints the teachers nomii 
the Faculties, approves of the curricula and 
tions organised by them, &c. For greater co 
we follow an alphabetical order and leave 01 
present the so-called Ecoles des Sciences 
Chamb6ry, Nantes and Rouen, as well as the 
Stately) Faculties of Science at Anger, Lille ai 

The Faculty of Science of the University 
seilles % is located at Marseilles. Although tl 
in Marseilles a special School for Ing6nieurs 
housed in a building belonging to the Faculty, ; 
by its charter is closely connected with it, a 1 
chair for applied Physics, and for applied 
(a chef de travaux, a preparateur, and, foi 
an engineer, assist the ordinary professor) 1 
founded. Quite recently the organisation ol 
in Electro chemistry has been decided. M< 
students are members of the Ecole d'ing^niei 
in Ph^-sics ; but every one is admitted who s 
leaving certificate or by an entrance exam 

♦ " Programme de I'lnstitut de chimie appliqa6edi 
des Sciences " (Paris, Vuibert et Nony, 63 Bd. Sail 
These special programmes can be got for a few pen 
case, the Secretaries of the Faculties and the Coout6 c 
des etudiants ctrangers, which have been constitut 
University, are readily sending information and pre 

t The Ministry- of Public Instruction by the genei 
the Faculties and by special, single, or periodic grant 
purposes, the Ministry of Commerce, the Departm 
rities. 

J VniversitJ d^Aix-Marseiiles : " Annuaire-Livret dc 
(Librairie Makaire, 2 Kue Thiers. Aix. 50cts.). 
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k aod Pbj-sics that he possesses the necessary 

The fees, includiag the registration and 
dues, araoutit to 170 francs ; a payment of 
mils to the cheraical laboratory. The tnstruc* 
by OOP. public and two private lectures and by 
Drk- It lasts one year. Regular students 

State diploma of the licence may obtain the 
higher studies in Ph^^ics and Chemistry. An 
>loma for electrotechnics is dehvered in the 
ion only. But the Faculty has recommended 
>]oma for industrial Chemistry. Of course, 
nay prepare for the degree of Doctor of Science 
jrsity* The Professor of Chemistry is paid 
professor of Physics to the extent of one-half 
by the Facult>% i.e., by the State. It is to be 
iat the Faculty' has also established special 
tany and Geology. The township, aided by 
I opened at Endaume the Marion -Laboratory 
Dlogy, There is a growing interest in the town, 

ancieot times as a seat of learning, for the 
id it is not impossible that the whole University 

day located at MarseOles. 

• « « • * 

is a great centre for watchmaking. In order 
her technical instruction to young men who 
Icbools of watchmakers, the Faculty of Science 

h^ks founded a course of Chronometr>'^ and a 
itch-regulatiug. The instruction is given by 
id a chef de tra\'aux pratiques. This rnstitute 
er Viith the Observatory where the watch- 
I countrj- have their products tried and regu- 
rtificate or entrance examination is required 
Jents, whether French or foieign. The fees 
^brafy and examination) amount to 90 francs, 
r, in July and in November, the diploma* 
te held. It consists of wTitten, practical and 
tions« and candidates have to satisfy the 
one part before being admitted to the others. 
;nlty enables the young men to hold posts of 
" lieurs or of directors in watch manu- 

Sve this special technological subject the 
les applied Chemistry, industrial Electricity 
ral Botany, These courses last two years, 
the diplomas in industrial electricity and in 
The students have to pay 60 francs for registra- 
Enination, 50 francs per term in the electric 
ral, and 75 francs per term in the chemical 
They must be at least sixteen years of age, 
dence of sufficient preliminary instruction. 
ImI has its professor (the professor of 
^Bny is at the same time director of 
Srstation o! the Franche-Comt^^) f its chief 

de Besan^on : '* Annuaire de I'anncc scolaire 
i Dodivers, 87 Grande Rue and S bis Rue Moncey). 
pK^ej ; ** Enseigneiuent agricole *' — " Eitsdgnement 
^u#ei Tagrtculture *' — 'Rapports sur La situation 
(les^lablisscmcnts d*Enseigncment sup^neure de 
OS)** — *' Obseri^aloirc National astronomique, 
I et met^orologique de Bcsan^on, XV* ct XVF** 
Duoctitriqucs 1902-4/* pp- M. Lcbeuf, directeur 
lillot ^ Ctc*, 1904 ct 1905), 

m is a foiiudatioa of the University. There are 
i imalis&a oi agricullitral products and seeds, for 



for practical work (a bacteriologist in Agriculture) and its 
preparateur or chief of the workshop. The Faculty, the 
town, and the surrounding departemenis contribute to the 
maintenance. 

The University of Bordeaux,* which "\vas one of the most 
celebrated among the Universities of tlie Roman Empire, 
started as long ago as 1891, with an Institute for applied 
Chemistr^% The aim was to suit the requirements of 
agriculture, commerce and industry in south-western 
France. It counts at present four ordinary professors. 
Frenchmen and foreigners are ahke admitted without 
entrance examination. The studies last two years and cost 
about 600 francs ; but one-fourth of the students may be 
admitted free. Those who w^ish to push their studies further 
than the diploma are allowed to continue private research. 
At the end of the normal curriculum there is a general 
examination, and the result of this, together with that of 
the half-yearly examinations, decides the diploma ; a special 
note is granted to the students who remain for a third year 
in order to specialise. 

The agricultural and oenological station is closely con- 
nected with the Faculty of Science, The director lectures 
in public on Viticulture and Oenology, and the joint director 
conducts the weekly practical work. Resin being an 
important industrial and commercial article of the country, 
the Faculty has organised series of lectures on that pro- 
duct and its treatment. 

There is also a sj^tematic course in industrial Electricity. 
together with practical exercises in trials, measures, d^c. 
Each year one special subject of applied Phj'sics is fully 
treated in a separate lecture (iri 1905-6 : Gas*motors). 

No fee is paid for these lectures and no certificates or 
diplomas arc granted. 

Bordeaux has many difficulties in arranging the techno- 
logical specialities, because dunng the weakness of the 
University private societies developed and founded organisa- 
tions of their own. Yet the Societies for Geography, for 
Pisciculture, for Oceanography are beginning to combine 
their efforts with those of the University, 

Although there is little industry in Normandy, the 
University of Caen f has established a chair for industrial 
Phj'sics, The lecturing and the laboratory work are 
intended for regular students who combine Physics and 
Mineralogy in view of the certificate of higher studies 
valuable for the State examination of the hcence. Indus- 
trial Electricity is represented by a public evening lecture, 
and aims more at a popular presentation of the subject 
than proper teaching. Zoology, Botany and Geology 
applied to agriculture form also subjects of public evening 
lectures, but two weekly hours are devoted to industrial 
Chemistry during the winter term ; in the summer term 
one hour is given to industrial and one to agricultural 
Chemistry. There are three professors, one of which holds 

diseases of plants, &c. The Faculty has also organised public 
lechirt*5 on iootechnia, forestry, agricultural hygiene, and build- 
ing. &c. 

• Univtrsiude BordeauM : " Aunuatre 1905-1906 " (Bordeaux, 
Y. Cadorct, 17 Rue Poqtielin-Moli^re). FacuUi des Sciences: 
"Ecole de chimie appliqui-e k I'lndustrie et 4 FAgricullure*' 
(Paris, Viiibert et Nony, 63 Bd, Saint-Gcrtuaio, Paris), 

t Vniveruti de Caen ; ** Annuaire Programmes des cours, 1905- 
6" (Caen, Irapr. Lanier, i ct 3 Rue Guillaume-le'Conqu6rant), 
FmcuiU des Sciences : ** Programmes des certificats d' etudes 
sup^eures corrcspondant k la Licence** (ibid.). 
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a chair founded by the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
practical exercises in agricultural Chemistry take place in 
the laboratories of the agricultural station of the province, 
and bear especially on milk, cheese, butter, cider, i.e., 
the particular produces of the country. Diplomas to 
auditors are not delivered. The regular students, how- 
ever, obtain after examination a certificate of higher 
studies in industrial Chemistry. Thus, the practical 
subjects appear here more than elsewhere as real Uni- 
versity subjects. Yet it is expected that the auditors, 
loo, or any other extraordinary student may receive a 
diploma, being a title for practical life. The registration 
fees are the same as in other Universities, i.e., 30 francs ; 
the fee for laborator>' work amounts to 15 francs a term. 

In Clermont-Ferrand * the capital of the Auvergne, agri- 
cultural Chemistry is also more important to the region 
than Electrolcchnics. Both are taught by special pro- 
fessors in courses of one year, and not only for regular 
students pursuing a state examination, but also for those 
who without leaving certificate or entrance examination 
have registered, in view of getting some higher scientific 
training for their business career. The latter, receive at 
the end of the course a " brevet " in agricultural Chemistry 
or in applied Physics. The *' brevet " in industrial physics 
enables the holders to be registered in the special school of 
Electrotechnics in Pans, or in the electro-technical Insti- 
tates of the Universities at Nancy and Grenoble. Thus 
Clermont is a kind of preparatory school for young electro- 
engineers. I^csidcs the usual registration fee of 30 francs, 
the laboratory fee for Chemistry amounts to 25 francs, that 
for Electrotechnics to 10 francs. 

In Burgundy, the town of Dijon f has organised at the 
Faculty of Science of that University a two years course, 
both theoretical and practical, in industrial Physics. This 
course is so arranged that students may begin their studies 
either with the first or with the second year's portion. 
A special professor delivers public lectures on the subject ; 
the laboratory work is conducted once a week by the chef 
de travaux of general physics of the Faculty. There are 
besides the regular science students, benevolent hearers 
who are admitted to the lectures, not to the practical 
exercises, without any formality and without fee of any 
kind ; they receive no certificate, while the regular students 
may obtain a higher certificate in this practical subject. 
Thus, in Dijon, too, applied physics are still a mere Uni- 
versity subject. 

The University has founded the chair of industrial and 
agricultural Chemistry ; the Faculty provides the rooms 
and laboratories. There the practical exercises take place 
every day, morning and afternoon. In summer-time visits 
are organised to the neighbouring chemical works or agri- 
cultural enterprises. There, too, the students are mostly 
regular ones, who already possess the higher certificate for 
general Chemistry and who are seeking the higher certi- 
ficate in appUed Chemistry. 

A special feature of more direct utihty for the public at 

♦ University de Clermont: ** Annuaire pour Tann^e 1905-6*' 
(Clermont-Ferrand, G. Mont-Louis, Rue Barbun9on). 

t *• Annuaire de I'Universit^ de Dijon, 1905-6" (Imprimerie 
Barbier-Maritier, 40 Rue des Forges) — ** Institut Onologique et 
agrcnomique de Bourgogne, Programme 1904. Rapport du 
directeur sur les operations effectu6es, &c." (Dijon. Impr. 
Berthond, 15 Rue Bossuet, 1904). The Oenological institute 
undertakes, of course, analysis for the wine merchants, &c. 



large, to whom it is open, is the Oenological and Agricultural 
Institute of Burgundy, founded by the University and by 
the department of the Cote d'Or. The teaching is given by 
the Faculty of Science, a professor of which is director d 
the Institute. He is assisted by a chef de travaux and by 
two pr6paratcurs. The programme comprises Oeno- 
chemistry and Oenotechnics in all their details, i.e., all what 
concerns preparation, preservation, storing, analysing, 
seUing, &c., of wine. Together with lectures, practical 
exercises are carried on in the laboratories and cellars, so 
that the exercises follow the lectures immediately. Any 
one can register (30 francs) and enter the laboratories 
(40 francs per term). Those who remain only one semester, 
may obtain the " brevet " ; those who wish to spend 
another six months, in order to do more detailed and mofc 
profound work, may, after examination, be granted the 
" higher diploma in Oenolog}-." The Institute is snb- 
sidised by the State. Foreigners are admitted freely to 
the courses and exercises. 

{To be continued.) 



Infant Schools and Children 
under Five 

By Agnes J. Turner 

The decision recently taken by the Board of Education 
against closing elementary schools to children under 
five, has produced in many quarters a feeling of real 
relief. Indeed, as the matter came to be thought over, 
discussed and understood in its manifold aspects, the 
feeling that children were, on the whole, better in the 
elementary schools than outside them, gained strength; 
and now at last we have time which we may usefnDy 
employ in removing certain objections to the infant 
school as it now exists. For, though here and there 
the germs of better things begin to make themsdves 
felt, infant schools in general are organised and ad- 
ministered on methods far behind our knowledge of the 
needs and powers of young children. 

Without asking that tihe advanced theories of ad- 
vanced FroebeUan reformers should be carried out in 
full at the expense of the ratepayers in all our elementary 
schools, it is certainly advisable to reconsider certain 
aspects of the infant school of to-day and endeavour to 
make it agree more nearly than it does with our knowedge 
of child-requirements. 

First, among the reforms needed, shoidd be one whidi 
will do away with the long hours of "sitting still " 
which are at present the rule. Children below five need 
for their growth and development, as every enlightened 
mother and teacher knows, a good deal of free physial 
movement. Running about, going from object to 
object, are, in the early stages, natursd ways of exercising 
power and of learning : sitting still and listening to a 
teacher is not Nature's method for these stages d 
development whether physical or mental. One or tw 
visits to even a happily conducted infant school wiU 
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■©bservers that a change Is necessary. At the 

the present school terms the little children look 
nd listless, A headmistress recently replied to 
erv'ation of this nature by saying, *' Yes, they 
heir holiday/' It is really monstrous that we 
be producing brain-fag at the very moment when 
\m is mmt actively developing : what is gained ? 
sachers wUl reply that the inspectors expect 
jlincJ' But ** disciphne " may be too dearly 
: and whereas disciphne of this kind teaches the 
n nothing— moving about from place to place 
Ecrcising their po\^e^s is Nature's one method 
iiction. 

, to give the children more time to develop on 
I, as opposed to artificial, lines, there should be 
section or examination of children under five on 
sent system. Inspection of the baby room there 
36, of course ; but it should be conducted by 
, and not at all directed to testing knowledge 
three R*s, To see that children are clean, are 
trained in decent personal habits, are able to 
ibout freely and occupy themselves in groups or 
lually in suitable ways under the guidance of a 
and efficient teacher, is work for which women 
:ors are needed and to which they should be called. 
t floor space unencumbered by desks or galleries 
issa^>^ Light and easily movable chairs should 
stats provided, and light low tables en castors so 
hey may be easily pushed aside and leave the 
lear for games. 

the children's use simple strong toys, sand- 
balls, black*boards and coloured chalks for 
ing and drawing are necessary. With these 
niier suggestive guidance, children will learn a 
3eal and brief collective lessons on number and 
fith attractive concrete apparatus may fill in the 
hours and prepare the way naturally for the more 
,ed efforts of the standards. The study of plant 
limal life from actual obser\^ation is also most 
lie and is always popular. Much story -telling, 
Jig, singing are necessary : these are all valuable 
ff self-expression, and enable the child to realise not 
le world outside but the resources within himself* 
y room for young childien should be provided 
chain mattress and two cotton covers so that 
ildren may obtain sleep when and as they need 

Iren of the favoured classes secure this as a 
i course ; but in the crowded homes of the 
et inter\^als for sleep are not easily obtain- 
Yet the nerve waste which ensues is serious, 
e teachers would gladly welcome means whereby 
iJdreii could get quiet and really restful naps 
school hours. The playgrounds might be used 
je of the *' lessons " given to the tiny children, if 
summer they were pro\^ded with hght, low, and 
djusted seats, seated on which the children could 
»llective lessons such as stories and counting or 
Tiing of simple poetry. Much good would ensue ; 
children, breathing more freely in the open air, 
obtain a purer blootl*supply and consequently 



better-nourished tissues. Simple gymnastic exercises, 
marching, dec, should, as now, always go on out of doors 
when weather conditions permit : and if once the 
teachers realise that better results ensue in work and 
well-being they will find it practicable to do far more 
than now seems possible in the open air. 

It must not be supposed that these changes In our 
methods of deahng with quite young children must 
await a specially educated set of new teachers. For 
some years past and notably in London, under the 
School Board, and later under the County Council, 
the infant teachers have been assimilating and apply- 
ing TAith more or less fulness a doctrine of education, 
which imphes and involves the sort of training for quite 
young children here indicated. Two main difhculties 
have prevented the pace of progress from being quite 
as rapid as was desired. 

(i) The fact that young children are still subject to 
inspection on lines which are unsuitable to their stage 
of development. 

(2) The huge numbers of tiny children now handed 
o\'er to one teacher to be taught as a class. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the inspectors 
themselves would argue against all change in our infant 
school aims and methods. They have their instructions 
to carr}^ out and very many show openmindedness and 
elasticity in carrying out those instructions for which 
teachers are grateful. But an officer of another type 
and for another purpose is needed as has been already 
intimated. The teachers themselves have shown, for 
the past few years, extraordinary interest in the work of 
the lecture room where infant school plans and methods 
are discussed under various county councils. They 
know that development of power is what we need to 
promote in the children : they aie in hearty sympathy 
with the more elastic and humane methods advocated 
by those who have made a study of the subject. They 
are extraordinarily devoted to the children themselves, 
and, without wishing to turn the infant schools into 
crkht'S or municipal nurseries, they desire that plans 
already successfully apphed elsewhere should be adopted 
by county councils in the infant schools* The con- 
stant bugbears of the inspection and standard work 
once dismissed, real, natural, and happy results maybe 
looked for in accordance with the child's powers, 
fitting him to develop on aU sides in the early stages at 
least, and not, as at present, on one only. Later develop- 
ment will only gain from this : and standard results 
will be achieved more readily. 

It may be hoped that Uttle by little reforms will be 
carried out on the lines here indicated : and if once we 
recognise the importance of the infant school to the 
children, especially to the children of the very poor, 
we shall feel ourselves morally bound to make it a place 
in which the little ones can develop soundly, happily, 
and naturally* 

The London Chamber of Commerce announces that it 
will e?£ amine this year in Espeianto, gn the same has s 
as other modem languages. 
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The New Jerry- Building 

(Dedicated, without permission, to the N.U.T.) 

A man was building a house ; and every day he used 
to visit the work in order to see how it was getting on, 
and to encourage the workmen ; for in that country it 
was possible to speak to a workman, even if one were not 
his employer, without being expected to offer him a 
drink. 

And for a time all went well : but when the whole 
was nearly finished, and the owner was beginning to 
count the days till he should be able to live in his house, 
he found on making his regular visit that everything was 
at a standstill. The bricklayers and the carpenters and 
the painters had all gone away, and at first he thought 
that there was nobody in the house at all ; but after 
passing through several rooms which were much less 
nearly completed than he had a right to expect, he 
suddenly came across two little knots of men, who had 
evidently been doing nothing else for some time but 
violent disputing. He perceived by their dress that they 
were the plasterei*s and the paper-hangers ; and as he 
knew most of them pretty well he went up and inquired 
what the trouble was. Before any of them could answer, 
the foreman of the works ran out from among them in a 
somewhat dishevelled condition, and said: **Sir, I 
don't know what has come over the men ; but it simply 
amounts to this, that every one of them wants some- 
body else's job, and the mess they're going to make 
of this house is something horrid. If labour wasn't 
so scarce I'd sack the lot ; as it is, I've been trying to 
persuade them to listen to reason : but there's a young 
fellow there with a gift of speech that is altogether beyond 
me, and I was just going to knock him down when you 
looked in. Just listen to him now, sir : but I think 
I'll have to knock him down soon if the work is to be 
finished." The owner drew a little nearer to the group 
of men, who were too intent upon the orator's words 
to notice his approach. A handsome young plasterer 
was standing upon an upturned lime barrel and con- 
cluding the speech which had so troubled the foreman. 
" Building," he said, *' is an art. It is one art, not many, 
although it uses many different materials. The end of 
building is to make a house, and in the making of a 
house all the materials, and consequently all the work- 
men, are equally important. Why should a paper- 
hanger, who works about two-thirds as many days in 
the year as a plasterer, earn half as much again and 
consider himself a cut above him ? This thing Is not 
only unjust, it is fatal to efficiency. It means that half 
the work of the house is done by down-trodden, dis- 
heartened individuals [when the British workman uses 
the word * individual ' he is in deadly earnest, and the 
foreman took his hands out of his ix)ckets quickly], 
and the other half by a set of fellows who think them- 
selves too good to have anything to do with us. You 
call it Division of Labour. You say we can't do your 
"u^rV, therefore, can't expect your pay. You try to 



come over us by saying that you can't do our work 
either ; but you don't say anything about our pay. 
You tell us that plastering ain't paper-banging [the 
S]>eaker's English b^an to deteriorate as his enthusiasm 
grew]. What do you know about it ? You say 
we ain't learnt to hang paper. We've learnt to use 
our hands, and that's the main thing. Don't tell me 
as hanging paper's a more difficult job than plastering, 
because I know it isn't. The fact is, we're not going 
to have any more nonsense about division of labour 
and every man sticking to his job, and that sort of 
nonsense. Division of Labour, indeed ! Fraudulent 
Specialisation is what" I call it. Fraudulent Specialisa- 
tion ! Now, you mark me. To-morrow, if I want 
to hang a piece of paper, I do it : and if I do it, I get a 
paper-hanger's pay ; and if any paper-hanger here wants 
to take a turn at plastering he can : and I'll be happy 
to explain the rate of wages. I stand for true principles 
and fair play. Whatever may happen an5rwhere else, 
in the building trade — if you'll allow me, in Edification- 
one man's going to be as good as another, and before 
long one job'U be as good as another too." 

At this point the foreman knocked the orator, off 
the barrel : the paper-hangers, ordinarily a peaceful 
race, threw the plasterers down the stairs, but the 
owner fled to Algiers, sold the unfinished building, and 
lives in a tent. 

R. F. Cholmeley. 



Review 

An Arithmetic Syllabus 

The February number of the AmUiches SchuBiaU of 
Canton Ziirich contains a new arithmetic syllabus for 
primary schools which is the outcome of frequent 
debates at school chapters. The study of the sylkbas 
in detail may be recommended to masters of method 
and teachers in training colleges ; for the benefit of 
those who are less directly concerned a digest of its 
saHent features will be sufficient. 

The object of learning arithmetic is, it is stated, 
twofold : to train the intellect, and to afford useful 
knowledge. The latter fact being kept in mind, the 
authors require a purposeful selection of the subject- 
matter and a wise limitation of arithmetic when the 
ordinary features of daily life are discussed. 

To attain these objects uniformity is the first re- 
quisite. A combined efiEort will remove all chances of 
overlapping and omission. But the effort cannot be 
made unless large numbers are excluded, the work of 
compound quantities greatly simplified, the use of 
vulgar fractions confined to numbers with small de- 
nominators, and the methods of calculation greatly 
simplified. 

Though the consideration of the vulgar fracticm pit- 
cedes that of the decimal more attention is paid to the 
latter as a means of practical utility. In the upp^ 
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pecial importance is attached to the co* 
ation of the vulgar and the decimal traction, so that 
s recognise that the use of a vulgar fraction as 
tor and of a decimal as operand is often the quickest 
eding, 

e same desire to abbreviate and .select is manifest 
,e chapter on Trade Aiithnietic, from which coin- 
d rule of three, equation of payments, alligation, 
lisconnt i>cr cent, are omitted as being operations 
1 do not occur in ordinary life. 
is proposed to issue a sefiarate text-book for eacli 
lard. Two kinds of text-book are contemplated: 
ioT the pupil, will contain examples only; the 
\ for the teacher, will contain, in addition, answers 
model solutions. By this means teachers will be 
to jiecure uniformity and suitability of treatment, 
be books for the seventh and eighth standards 
nscrtion of an appendix with solutions in script 
ad of print is recommended, 
all standards mental examples are to be employed 
jC foundation of calculation and an introduction to 
work. Eveiy section of the book should begin 

typical mental examples, but no number to be 
) mentally may exceed 1,000, 
' gradual progress of this character the normal 
^ is arrived at. When it is thoroughly grasped 
:eacher is to indicate methods of simplifying the 
lation. In upper classe^s a combination of mental 
written work is demanded in each example, and the 
: is supposed to use verifications and rough checks 
s work. 

e first factor in the choice of material is the environ- 
; of the child, the second is the assistance lent to 
melic by other objects of study, notably Realien* 
tie upper classes more attention is given to the 
lads and occurrences of daily life, and statistical 
5 relating to Canton and Federation are brought 
use. Examples from retail trade, the fixing of 
Wt sale and purchase, profit and loss, are confined 
mow Umib. These operations do not enter into a 
*s life until he ha^ left schooh Examples on easy 
ttration are, however, included* 
e examples are arranged in the first place on the 

erf uniformity of mathematical operation, and then 
ding to their application to the concrete. Different 
itions are not kept rigidly apart or separated by long 
vals* W'hen a definite process has been taught, 
ion exercises, in which the process is left for dis- 
y, are introduced. In all cases easy examples 
precede hard ones in a set, and there must 
ifficient of the latter to employ the pupO who is 
ng on too fast* Enough examples must be given so 
alternate pupils can work different examples, 
Dblems are constructed so that the numbers arc easy 
the solution simple. When methods of solution 

been thoroughly practised the pupils are intro- 
i to examples from daily experience. Before 
ileting his career the pupil should have had prac- 
n coostructiBg exam^Jes. 
c abacuiK and pictures are chiefly employed for 



counting in the lowest classes. In all classes Anschau* 
ung is the basis of instruction, and for numbers 
under 1,000 the decomposable metric cube is recom- 
mended » 

On other points of method the following remarks arc 
made : 

The finit tt-rilten exercises should be pictorial* 

In multiphcation the multiplier should precede the 
multiplicand ; 5 x 4 fr. is read five times four francs. 

Division is written 12 fr : 4 = 3 fn 

Quotition is explained by measurement, 24m. : 6m. = 4, 

The complementary method of subtraction, the 
*' Italian'' method of division and the decimal notation 
for compound quantities are introduced in Standard V* 
(age lo-ii). 

The solidus is used to denote a fraction. 

Written examples on proportion are solved — 

(1) By unitary method, 

(2) By equating fractions* 

(3) By the *' Welsche Methode/* »>,, a variation 
of the Representative Fraction Method. 

In multiphcation the non-algebraic order of partial 
products is observed. 

This syllabus is the first step in the compilation of a 
new official arithmetic for use in the primary schools of 
the Canton* It will most probal>ly be debated in each of 
the school chapters and at the meetings of the teachers' 
associations. Prizes will then be offered at the School 
Synod for the best drafts of a text-book conforming to 
the conditions. These drafts will be referred to an 
editorial committee, which will draw up the text of the 
new book. When it is issued the book will be used in 
every school in the Canton, and it bids fair to be the best 
text-book of its kind in Europe. It will be the product of 
the experience of over a thousand teachers who have 
worked for >'ears with primary pupils in a district where 
education absorbs the greater part of public attention* 

A. J, R 

Minor Notices 

A FifU Year's Frmch Bmk on the Oral Mellwd. By A. H, 

Smith, M,A,. Ac. pp. x -^ 139. (Blackie and Son. 

IS. 6rf.) 

An attractive introduction to French speech. The 

author's object has been to supply a book, written entirely 

m simple French, for a pupil of eight or nine years, and 

containing material enough to occupy him during all the 

time he is hkely to devote to French in a year. Clever 

drawings, music and all the other agencies that can be 

employed to make the French lesson bright and effective, 

have been pressed into the semce, and the result is an 

exceptionally interesting lesson book. 

TU Translalmt of Frmch Unseem. By Eugene Pterrot, 

B.'^-L. pp, 187. {Ralph. Holland and Co. 2f. 

net.) 

Students who are leaniiag French for tjic parposc of 

passing examinations wiM derive assistance from this author, 

who has had many years' experience in preiiaring 
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people for the ordeal of the examination room. The first 
part of the book is devoted to a dissertation on the best 
methods of attempting to translate a passage of French 
S3en for the first time. This is followed by a number of 
chapters on the difficulties in French syntax, and then 
CDmes a very wide selection of extracts from the best 
French authors. The book concludes with a vocabulary. 

Contes et Nouvelles des Meilleurs Auteurs ConUmporains. 

Compiled and Edited by Jules Lazare, B.-te-L. Second 

Series, pp. 159. (Hachette and Co. is. jrf.) 

The selections have been well made from the best modem 

writers, and have been printed excellently. A full vocabu- 

Ixry adds to the value of the volume as a school book. 

Les Enfanis Celehres. Napoldon II. Ambroise de Boufflers. 
Elisabeth Cazotte. By Michel Masson. Edited by 
Louis A. Barb^. La Main Enchantee. By Gerard 
de Nerval. Edited by H. H. Horton, B.A. Longer 
Poems for Recitation, Edited by Louis A Barb^. 
Glimpses of Napoleon, Extracted from " La Canne de 
Jonc." By Alfred de Vigny. Edited by W. Herbert 
Hill, M.A. La Chanson de Roland, Racont^e pour 
les Enfants. By St6phane Barlet and L^n Duchemin. 
(Blackie and Son. /^d, each.) 
Blackie's Little French Classics are now so well known 
for their many good qualities that we need do little more 
than mention the new arrivals. We cannot^understand, 
however, why " Les Enfants C^Ubres " has not been pro- 
vided with an editorial introduction in the same way that 
the other little books have. 

Exercices de Grammaire Frangaise, Par J. Gauchez 
Anderson, B.A. pp. vii + 84. (Methuen and Co. 
IS. 6d.) 
Intended specially as a companion to the Nouvelle Gram* 
maire Frangaise, but suitable also for use with any other 
grammar, this volume contains exercises only, and although 
the author's aim " has been to give sentences as far removed 
as possible from the inanities of the Ollendorffian or Charden- 
alian t)rpe," yet pupils should not have too much of this 
book, or the result will be revulsion from the study alto- 
gether. 

/ammaire Fran^aise Elimentaire. By W. Mansfield Poole, 
M.A., pp. viii + 126. (John Murray. 2s. 6d,) 
The author's idea is that teachers who have adopted the 
more attractive modern methods of teaching French have 
no need to neglect the systematic teaching of grammar, 
and are unwise to do so. Accordingly, he has prepared 
an elementary grammar, suitable for pupils up to the age 
of fourteen or fifteen years, and written in French. Com- 
plexities too difficult for youth have been omitted, and the 
book, which has been well printed, is a serviceable introduc- 
tion to the grammatical rules of the French language. 

Voyage aux Pyrinies, By H. Taine. Edited by W. 
Robertson, M.A. pp. xvi + 211. 25. 6d, Jean 
Sbogar, By Charles Nodier. Edited by D. LI. 
Savory, B.A. pp. xix + 140. 25. Histoire d*un 
Homme du Peuple, By Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited 
by R. E. A. Chessex, B.A. pp. viii + 154- 3«- ^ne 
Tinibreuse Affaire, By Honor6 de Balzac. Edited 
by Marie A. P^chinet, B.A. pp. xi + 231. 25. 6d. 
Histoire de la Revolution Franpaise. By Francis A. M. 
Mignet. Edited by A. Dupuis, B.A. pp. xi + 227. 



35. MMnoires d^un Touriste, By Stendhal (Henri 

Beyle). Edited by H. J. Chaytor, M.A. pp. xii + 

104. 25. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

On more than one previous occasion we have commended 

this excellent series of works in modem French, and we need 

do no more now than announce the new volumes which the 

general editor, I^on Belbos, M. A., has selected. If any of oor 

readers who arc students of French literature have not yet 

seen the score volumes which so far have been issued they 

will do well to make their acquaintance without further 

loss of time. 

Les Caract^es ou Les Mwurs de ce Siicle. Par La Bniyire. 

Adapted and Edited by Eugene Pellissier. pp. xvi + 

180. (Macmillan and Co. 25. 6d.) 
As one of Siepmann's series this book comes with the 
recommendation of its excellent forerunners. The pro- 
moters of that series have now established a new section in 
which they will include classical authors, and they have 
made an attractive begiiming with this volume. To many 
it will prove a welcome introduction to a notable book. 

French Prose Composition. By J. Duhamel, M,-^A, and 

B. Mmssen. M.-6s-A. Sixth Edition, Revised, pp. 

viii + 252. (Rivingtons. 3s. 6d.) 

Years ago this work established itself amongst school 

books as a good text -book for the middle forms. It indndes 

notes on syntax, the irregular verbs, many idioms and 

phrases, 1 50 pieces for translation and a complete vocabo- 

lary. 

La Premiire A nn^e de Fran^ais. By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. 

pp. viii + 105 + Ixxx + xii. (Adam and Charies 

Black. 25.) 
We think this alluring book will become very popular 
with the boys and girls in the French class. After some 
preliminary lessons the text describes, by means of dialognei, 
narrations, and verse, a day passed by an English boy in a 
French family in P^uis. In the morning the talk is of meab 
and lessons ; we spend the afternoon sightseeing in Paris, 
and the evening passes pleasantly enough with stories and 
songs. There are many illustrations, and a plan of F^ 
and there have been prepared to accompany the book two 
very eflEective wall sheets [reproducing in colour two of 
the principal pictures contained in the book. These 
illustrations^arejlarge^and interesting, and maybe obtained 
from ^s. to js, 65., according to whether they are mounted or 
not. One represents the family at breakfast, and the other 
is a characteristic and vivid street scene in P^ris. The 
pictures will certainly help to make the lesson more attrac- 
tive and its effects more permanent. 

New Grammar of French Grammars, Comprising the suh- 
stance of all the most approved French Grammais 
extant, but more especially of the standard wodd 
"Grammaire des Grammaires," sanctioned by tte 
French Academy and the University of Paris. With 
numerous exercises and examples illustrative of everf 
rule. By Dr. V. de Fivas, M.A. Fifty-seventh edition, 
revised throughout and enlarged, with the additioo 
of Graduated French Texts for Preparatory Reading 
and Translation, pp. xvi + 474. (Crosby Lockwood 
and Son. 25. 6d,) 
During many years, notwithstanding the z'pgesjzsdot of 

numerous rivals, this book has retakied its popoliiill* 
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annot say mach wan about a gnmm»i ibat has 
its fifty-serentfa editian. A kv ieatae of tlas 
le incorporatioii ol 15S gradntrit Freack prepara- 
s in prose and vene, ooe of 
ginal exercises, for ose i 
who wish to master the gxasimatical intzicacies 
iguage win find this a most nsefal manual We 
that more care has been giren to the prodoctioa 
>k than is bestowed on most other school books. 

king of Modern LmmgUMges^ wiik Speasl Rtffrem:^ 
J Towns. By Ckmdesley Bneretoa. M-A. pp. 1 1 :. 
;kieand Son.) 

particolaiiy neat iorm in which they hare aheady 
tie Teaching of Latin." \Ies5rs.Bbckie and Son have 
ished this nsefnl little boc^ which embodirs the 
lectures at the London School of Economics. 
ton gives a nsefnl analysis of the dificient methods 
eyed in the teaching of foreign langnages. so that 
» wish to know where we are in this r e sp ect cannot 
* information more easily than in this book. For 
e occupes a middle position betw e en the bad old 
rhich stiU lingers in nnenhgfatened places, and 
Tnrely oral method ; bat this has not prevented 
giving an account of other people's notions. We 
I the book with great pleasure, and teachers of 
Qguages win find much that is valuable in these 
ed pages. The price does not seem to be given. 
ibly it is one shilHng nett« the same as " The 
oi Latin." 

tfp's System for the Teaching of Modem Languages 
i Direct Method. French Series, Parts I. and II. 
Schulze, Edinburgh. 15. and is. 6d.) 
thor claims to be here presenting a " new system 
ag modem languages by the Direct Method," 
s that the system is not " in e^-cry respect new." 
tart, while admitting that the present work is on 
nes, we carmot discover any feature by which it 
istinguished from such wen-known books on the 
methods as Dent's First French Course. We agree 
! attempt to avoid completely the use of English 
variably leads to a game of hide-and-seek between 
id pupil." 

India. By C. F. de la Fosse, M.A. (MacmiUan. 

re read this work with much pleasure. Though 
a somewhat condensed account of Indian history, 
been deprived, for that reason, of interest. Pic- 
maps are numerous and excellent. The work 
be found useful as a reading book in secondary 
s weU as by students of history and examination 
i. 

ing Man of Japan : The Training and Exercises 
\e Samurai. By F. J. Norman. (Constable. 
I) 

the work of a military man who has had ample 
ties of studying the machinery by which a 
youth is transformed into a naval or military 
"he claims of " Jujutsu " or *' Jujitsu " upon the 
of Westerners have recently been urged ; and 
at work gives a fairly copious and decidedly 
\ account of this system of wTestling, and also 



of " Krajatsn ** or Japanese icncinji:. TItc photographs 
are muDeroos and nsefuL though the photographed com- 
batants were evidently conscious of the |>resence of the 



Hy-peue RutJ o» P4>iuVof y for the Vsf 0/ 5t*iHW Tethers. 
By .V. Watt Sm\th. (Simpkin. MarshaU. <>sO 
It was about a \Yar ago th.\t \^-e rx^\iewed Mrs. Watt 
Smyth's work on Ph\^cal Deterioration ; the present 
\^nme is a more s\-stemauc exposition of the laws of 
h\giene as based on phN-siological facts. ** Hitherto 
these subjects (H>-giene and Ph\-siolog\) ha\-e been treated 
independently o( each other in scpamto w»rks, and the 
student has had to find out as best he could the connection 
between the two di\*isions of what is in reality a single 
subject." While not whoUy admitting this imj^achment 
we agree with the plan proposed by the authoress, and 
congratulate her upon its execution. The work contains 
a considerable number of exceUent photographic i^ates 
as weU as other diagrams ; and keeps closely in touch with 
those hygienic problems which speciiUly concern the school 
teacher, and with which Mrs. Watt Smyth is so competent 
to deal. 

Examples in Arilhmetic. By C. O. Tuckey. (George Bell 
and Sons. 35.) 
We have nothing but praise for this book. It dvKS not 
pretend to be an academic treatise on .\rithmelic. but 15 a 
collection of exercises for use in classes whciT teachci^ 
supply their o\ini bookwork. In the ranks of s^^ho^U arith* 
metics it is deserving of a \'er>- high place. The author 
has boldly consigned to oblivion (or rather to a sliort 
chapter of less than fifteen piiges) examples of an artificial 
type, the enduring relic of Colensoism. under the title of 
Examination Examples. He hiis kept carefully in view 
throughout the elementar\' portion the idea that Arith- 
metic when properly employed is a practical and a useful 
subject, and any pupil who has worked thn^ugh the earlier 
examples will find that he has had an adequate piTfwration 
in the best possible methods for tackling the pivbleuxs 
which he may have to face not only inside b\it also oiitside 
his mathematical class-room. As an example, note the 
special section on the applications of pro|Hntion to CJeomotry 
and Physics. Were students doing this kind of \\'\>rk 
instead of being taught to satisfy examinoi's, wc shovdd not 
have so many complaints from science toachei^. That a 
book of this kind is right, and that the exaniinci-s are wixm^h. 
is patent to every thoughtful teacher. Wllowing the 
example of Gilbert's Mikado, we should like to vHet all 
examiners the task of working out and \Trifying all the 
examples in this book. Still, this would scarcely l>e a 
punishment, it would be an education. Teachei"s should 
give this Arithmetic ver>' serious consideration. 

Practical Mathematics. By H. A. Stern. M.A.. ai\d W, H. 
Popham. (George IV?11 and Si>ns. ,\s, (W.) 
The earlier chapters of this volume have already come 
under review under the title of Klenunitary IVactical 
Mathematics. The authors have prwluced a book which 
should receive a hearty welcome as a practical manual, 
by many students who arc going through a theoretical 
course of mechanics. Although not >vrltten with a view 
to any special examination it entirely covers the syllabus 
of the practical mathematics required in Army Examina- 
tions. 
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Books Received 

EUmuuU of Deuhpiivg Geonuiry. By O. E. Randall, 
Ph.D. vi -^ 2IO pages. Diagrams. Ginn. 8i. 6d, 

A Couru in VerMraU Zoology. By H. S. Pratt, Ph.D. 
X • .VX) pages. Ginn. 75. 

S^Uctioms from the \\'ritini;i of BuHJan.in IraHlUiH, 
Edited by M. \V. Culter. x\'iii ■*■ 366 pages. Frontis- 
piece. G. G. Harrap and Co. is. Od. net. 

Specimsn Questions from a Handbook of Examinations 
in Music. By E. \. Dicks. 40 pages. Novcllo. is. 

Manual Training Drawing (Woodwork). By F. Sturch. 
13} X 17 inches, x ■*■ 70 pages. Numerous diagrams. 
Mcthuen. 55. net. 

The Bending of a Twig. By D. F. T. Coke. 310 pages. 
12 illustrations. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Elementary Geometry based on Euclid's Elements. By 
F. Purser, M.A. viii -r 122 pages. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis and Co., Ltd. 

Conversation on Ckemiitry. First Steps in Chemistry. 
By W. Ostwald. Authorised translation by S. R. Turn- 
bull. Part II. The Chemistr>' of the most important 
elements and compounds, viii -?• ^74 pages. 

Naime'i Story of the Year. By C. A. MitcheU. xii -\- 
276 pages. Illustrations. T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 

Essays in the Making. By Eustace Miles, M.A. xvi -f 
161 pages. Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 

The TheaeUtus and Philebus of Plato. Translated and 
explained by H. T. Carlill, M.A. xxvi + 202 pages. (New 
Classical Library. Edited by Dr. Emil Reich.) Sonnen- 
schein. Qoth, 31. 6d. net ; leather, 4^. 6d. net. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. Gathered and Narrated by 
Chark>tte M. Yonge. Part II. Edited by Helen H. 
Watson. Macmillan. 15. 

The Theory of DeUrminants. By T. Muir, M.A.. LL.D., 
F.R.S. xii + 492 pages. Second Edition. Macmillan. 
7s. net. 

Britain's Sea Story. B.C. 55 — a.d. 1805. Edited by 
E. E. Speight, B.A.. and R. Morton Nance, xiv + 428 
pages. Cc^ured and other Illustrations. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Nature Reader. For Senior Students. Edited by 
The Hon. Sir John Cockbum and E. E. Speight, B.A. 
^^ + 334 psig^* Illustrations. Hodder and Stoughton. 
25. 6^. net. 

Bellas First French Reader. By R. P. Atherton, M.A., 
assisted by T. Gal-Ladeveze. viii + 78 pages. Illus- 
trations. Bell. 15. 

On Professional Education. By T. C. Allbutt, M.A., 
M.D., &c. vi + 80 pages. Macmillan. 25. net. 
Rivington's New Junior French Texts — 15. each. 

Histoire d*un Chien. By Mmc. de Witt. U 
Vilain Petit Canard. By Hans Andersen. Edited 
by W. G. Hartog, B.A. 
Histoire d'Ali Baba. By A. Galland. Edited by 
W. G. Hartog. B.A. 
Blackie's Little French Classics : 

Ronsatd et la Pleiade — Poesies Choisies. Edited by 

A. Mayenobe, B.A., B.Sc. 4^. 
Histoire des Quatre Fils Aymon. Racont^ aux 

finiants par S. Barlet and A. Canivet. 6d, 
Les Aventures de Tom Pouce. Edited by H. H. 
Horton, B.A. 4d. 



VAhhi de rEpie. J. N. Bouillv. Edited bv 
W. G. Hartog, BJL M. 
Blackie's Latin Texts. M. each. 

Uias LmHna. Edited by W. H. S. Jones, MJL 
VirpTs Mmnd. I.. IL, in. and TV. Edited br 

S. E. Wlnbolt, MJL 
Cesar's Gallu Wear, V. and VI. Edited bv W. H. 

D. Rouse. Lilt. D. 
Liiy, VI. Edited b>- E. S. Thomson. M.A. W. 
Blackie's English School Texts. 6d. each. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Two Paru. 
The Age of the Aniomimes. 
Macaulay's Third Chapter, 
Burke's Speeches on Amurica. 
Move's Utopia, 
In the Days of Chauctr. By £. E. (Wilson. 38 pofes. 
Blackie. ^. 

The PhilocUUs of Sophocles. With a Omunoitary 
abridged from the larger edition of Sir R. C JM^ LittD. 
and E. S. Shuckbnrgh, Litt. D. xliv -r 228 pages. Can- 
bridge University Press. 45. 

A Three Years' Couru of PracHcal Chemistry, By G. E 
Martin, M.A., and E. Jones, M.A. Third Year, viii + 112 
pages. Interleaved blank pages. Rivingtons. 25. 

A Selection from Sir Joshua Reynolds' Discoursis. 
Edited by J. J. Findlay. 216 pag^. Frontiqsece. 
Blackie. 25. net. 

French Auxiliary and Regular Verbs. By A. Boorda*. 
24 pages. Blackie. 6d, 

Chemistry Lecture Notes. By G. E. Wdch, B.Sc. 68 
pages. Interleaved blank pages. Blackie. 15. 6d. 

Precis WriHng. Compiled and Edited by H. Latter, 
M.A. Second Series. 214 pages. Blackie. 35.6^. Key. 
25. 6^. net. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. The Picture Shakespeare. 
XX + 140 pages. Blackie. 15. 

First Steps in Colloquial French. By A. Thonailk, 

M-es-A. viii + 228 pages. 6 Illustrations. Jackie. 2S. 

The Medea of Euripides. Edited by H. V^^lliamson, BLA. 

xxviii + 160 pages. (Blackie's Illustrated Greek Claisia). 

2S. 

Practical Physics. By W. R. Bower, A.R.C.S.,. and J. 
Satterly, B.Sc. xii + 400 pages. Illustratioiis. Uai* 
vcrsity Tutorial Press. 45. 6d. 

Practical Exercises in Chemistry. By G. C. Donington, 
M.A. x + 252 pages. Diagrams. Macmillan. 2S.6i. 

Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited with 
notes, &c., by C. M. Crook, B.A. xlvi + 93 pages. Inter- 
leaved blank pages. Ralph, Holland and Co. 15. gi. 

The Medea and Hippolytus of Euripides. Edited by 
S. Waterlow, M.A. xviii + 206 pages. Frontispiice. 
(The Temple Greek and Latin Classics.) Dent. 2S. ^ 
net. 

The Imperial Reader. Edited by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
and E. E. Speight, B.A. xii + 444 pages. lUustiatioQS. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 25. 6d. net. 

Obiter Dicta. By The Rt. Hon. Augustine BirrcU, JLP. 
96 pages. Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. 

From Paleolith to Motor Car ; or Heacham Tales. By H. 
Lowerison. Illustrations. A. J. Whiten. 35. 6rf. net 

A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By E. A. Gardner, ILA. 
xxxii + 590 pages. Illustrations. Bfacmillan. los. 

The Study of a Novel. By S. L. Whitcomb, M.A. xx + 
332 pages. Heath. 55. 
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SWAN SONNE NSCHEI N & CO., LTD. 

S. S. iSc Co, have much pleasure in announcing that the first three volumes of 

THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

are now ready. The Series is edited by that well-known scholar 

DR* EMIL REICH, 

i win meJude, eventoally, translations of all the more important of the ^eat classicSi in handy 8vo volumes of about ^50 

pages each. 

doth, Ss* Od. net; leather, 48. dd. net eaeh. 

THE FOLLOWIHG ARE NOW READY: 

The Theaetetus and Philebus of Plato. Translated by h. f, carlill, m.a- 
. Plutarch's Lives of Alexander, PericleSi Caius Caesar, and Aemilius 

PaulUS* Translated by W. B. FRAZER. 

. The Annals of Tacitus (Books I-VI)- Translated by a. v, symons. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION: 



THE SOPHIST, PAEMENIDES, POLITICKS, 

AND TIMAEUS OF PLATO. Traislatcd by H. F. 
CARLILL, M,A. 

PLDTARCH'S LIVES OF ARISTIDES, 

MARCUS CaXO, DEMOSTHENES. CICERO. LYCUR- 
CUS, NUMA Translated by W. R FRAZER. 

t THE AWNALS OF TACITUS, BOOKS II- 

3tVL Trmnfiated by A. V. SYMONDS 



4. THE FIRST FIVE BOOKS OF HERODOTUS, 

5. THE PANDECTS (Title *' De Verbomm Obli- 

gatiombus"), .iDci the important Parts oCGaius. 

6, AN ALPHABETICAL ENGTCLOPfBIA of 

the last i tut iocs. Person?, Events, 4c.» ol Ancient History sjid 
Geography ui/Ibi rtady short fy. 

7, AN ABRIDGED EDITION OF SETPFBRT'S 

DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 



NOW READY, FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE, 

The Sohoolmasteps Yeap-Book and Directory, 1806« 

_ Price 6s, net 

10 Cambridgre Year Boole and Directory* | The Oxford Year-Book and Dlpectopy. 

Ss» net each. 



rUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. By E. G, 

HARDY, M,A. D.Utt., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 

O^Ofd* Crown Svo, 6s. 
!•• A book of i stamp too rarely produced io Emgland, a book 
; wiiness on every page of the utiremiUmg toil of the author* 
Kile work is Ihat of a profound scholar and an cuthusiast/'— 

GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH MANOE* 

By Profe-ssor P, Vimogradoff. Demy 8vo. los. 6d, 
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I Kr 

B We hope that the articles which have appeared 

" from time to time in our columns on the subject 

of the care of our adolescent youth will attract the 

attention they deserve. We have heard it said that 

what is all important is the first seven years of a child's 

life : but this is only partly true. From the parent's 

point of view it is undoubtedly so, since he is thereby 

given the opportunity of directing the first thoughts 

^ of the infant child : but we are inclined to think 

y that the adolescent youth presents even more possi- 

bihties. It is just at the time of leaving school that 

Jail such have a tendency to go wrongs not even 
excluding young men of the better class. All kinds 
of iinwholesome attractions are paraded before them, 
and unless some guiding influence watches over their 
footsteps they may e^ily set out on a wrong path, 
BSuch a test must be undergone sooner or later^ 
Vbnt all who have had the care of boys will know 



that the later it comes the more easUy will it be 
resisted. By all means, then, let us strive to keep 
a hold on the young man until he is strong enough 
to walk alone. As Dr. Pat on points out^ all that 
he suggests is permitted by the Evening Scliool 
Code ; so we commend to education authorities 
the careful consideration of the proposal. Every- 
body agrees with it in principle : it only remains to 
devise a means of carrying it into practice. 

The greatest problem of all that concerns our 
young people who have just been emancipated 
from the control of school is to teach them to make 
a profitable use of their leisure time* Yet it is not 
difficult to attract them to decently organised games 
if we can only find a suitable playground, and in big 
toiATis this quest is not always an easy one. But we 
are glad to learn that the London County Council 
has agreed to consider applications from responsible 
people for the loan of their school playgrounds for 
the use of boj^ who have already dosed their day 
school career. It is suggested that they should 
be open to young people, from thirteen to eighteen 
years of age, on Saturday afternoons in winter* and 
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for about two hours in the evenings of the middle 
months of the year. Any hold that can be kept 
on a boy to prevent his patrolling the streets, lark- 
ing and smoking, and, in short, becoming a poten* 
tial hooligan, should be jealously and carefully pre- 
served ; and a school playground is a convenient 
rallying point for such a purpose. Let us hope that 
other towns will follow the example of London in 
this respect, since the problem, though it varies in 
degree in many places, is essentially the same in 
all. 

In this same connection we are asked to call the 
attention of our readers to the foundation of the 
National League of Workers with boys, which has 
been set on foot with the object of uniting together 
all those whose influence is used in promoting the 
welfare of boys, teachers, club workers, members of 
education authorities and such bodies, and, above 
aU, parents. No rivalry with any existing society 
is intended, but the example of America has stimu- 
lated a greater interest in the management of our 
young men, and it is proposed to copy the methods 
and enlist the help of the Clark University, which 
has been the pioneer of the movement across the 
Atlantic. The work which the League intends to 
attempt includes the foundation of a national centre 
of commimication between all workers and boys, the 
inauguration of an annual congress of members and 
the publication of its doings, the formation of a suit- 
able library of books on these subjects, the manage- 
ment of summer camps in the coimtry and at the 
seaside, and the creation of a department of experts 
who will be able to give advice to those who want it. 
It is an ambitious progranmie, but if it is only parti- 
ally carried into effect it should earn the gratitude 
of all reformer^. Those who are in sympathy with 
the movement should communicate with the Secre- 
tary, at Toynbee Hall, E. 

Since our last issue the long-talked-of Education 
Bill has been issued. The main lines of it had been 
more or less accurately foretold by men of all sects 
and parties ; and, though it must inevitably be a 
contentious measure, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
no animosities will be aroused such as will keep the 
flame of sectarian bitterness smouldering for a 
generation. What is wanted is a fair hearing for 
everybody, due allowance for those who differ from 
us, and no desire to trample on vested interests. 
Nothing that is good can come from an irrecon- 
cilable attitude on either side or on both, because 



all sensible people want a settlement, and not a game 
of see-saw. We think it better, therefore, not to 
join in the chorus of criticism of the contentious 
points, but to leave the Bill until it gets into the 
committee stage : then it will be time enough to 
discuss whether it can be made into a workable 
scheme or not. In the meantime we will trust to 
the innate fairness of the English people to aim at 
as just a compromise as possible. 

There is one proposed change, however, that we 
have special reasons for discussing, inasmuch as the 
subject has occupied much of our space lately; this 
is registration. The Association of Headmistresses 
is already to the fore in denoimdng the proposed 
abolition of the register, and Professor Adams has 
pointed out that there are many misconcepti(»is 
abroad concerning the result of the compulsory 
clause. He shows that there are not more women 
than men, that the best men of the public schods 
do enrol themselves, and that the only dissatisfac- 
tion so far arises from the paucity of candidates who 
enter the register by the front door — a state of things 
which cannot be otherwise, considering the short 
time that it has been in force. One thing is certain : 
registration — as at present understood — pleases no- 
body. The elementary teacher objects to the social 
delimitation of coliunns A and B, and the secondary 
teacher wants some other method of becoming 
qualified than by " taking Keatinge's powders," 
as they say irreverently at Oxford : but to assume 
that the scheme has failed because it is criticised from 
two such opposite points of view is absurd. By 
the way, suppose that the register is abolished : what 
becomes of the guineas collected from the credulous 
assistants ? We can almost hear mutterings already 
of " false pretences,'* and demands for the refund- 
ing of the money. 



The Chief Secretary for Ireland has aj 
two Commissions bearing on education. Both of 
them are small in numbers : they are expected to get 
to work soon, and to get through their work quicldy. 
One is to enquire into the working of Trinity College, 
its revenues, its administration, its methods of 
appointing fellows, and generally the possilrility 
of its becoming more useful to Ireland. This is, no 
doubt, a counterpart to the Viceregal ConmiissicMi 
on University Education appointed by the late 
Government, from which Trinity College was ex- 
cluded ; some of the members of which hinted not 
vaguely that it was impossible to recommend the 
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both ancient and modem, the Englishman of to-day is 
stauncher than ever in his faith in the pubUc school 
system, and if the authorities of public schools can only 
be persuaded to show themselves a little more open to 
suggestion and more ready to move with the times there 
is little doubt, pace Lord Ellenborough, that the public 
schools will continue to supply the country with officers 
so long as it has need of any. 

But the need of a greater receptivity of new ideas 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The fact that we 
have made but trifling advances during the last hundred 
years was brought home to me a few days ago by a 
chance perusal of an essay on public schools contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review in 1810 by Sydney Smith. 
Very few of the points he discusses or the arguments 
he uses might not well have been contributed for the 
first time to the current number of School. In all essen- 
tials we are practically where we were a century ago : 
so loud and effective is the choras of civil, well-dressed, 
prosperous personages who will blindly praise the existing 
state of things. Two points only of marked difference 
are there to note in this essay. The first is that the 
reverend gentleman finds it necessary to protest against 
the absurd clamour of the irreligious tendency of pubUc 
schools. Such a clamour, however unreasonable, could 
not possibly be raised to-day : the school chapel is the 
characteristic contribution of the nineteenth century to 
public-school life. Indeed — though this is a point which 
to the minds of many needs exhaustive discussion — it 
seems not unlikely that the pendulum has now swung 
too far the other way, and that the externals of religious 
observance take an unduly large share in a boy's school 
life. The second point is that a public school career is 
nowadays about half the length of what it was before 
the battle of Waterloo. The points on which the essay 
dwells are the tyranny of elder boys and slavery of the 
younger, the '* absurd and pernicious opinion of their 
own importance " which elder boys contract, and 
" which is often with difficulty effaced by a considerable 
commerce with the world." Here, it may be admitted, 
he lays his finger on two real deficiencies in the system, 
but his next two points are fallacious. He misses the 
point when he asks of what advantage it is to be able to 
play cricket in after life, and also when he compares the 
savoir vivre of his sister, brought up at home, with the 
deficiencies of a boy home for his holidays. On the 
whole, he would seem to be right in his statement that 
" the most eminent men in every art and science have 
not been educated in public schools," and the list of 
worthies he produces in letters, science, fine arts, medi- 
cine, chemistry, war, and politics apparently bears out 
his contention. 

On the two last points he makes he has my full con- 
currence. "The vital and essential part of a public 
school is the master " ; few boys see enough of him, 
and boys have too much to do with the formation of 
boys' characters. A close inspection of the master into 
the studies and conduct of each individual is, even under 
the improved conditions of school staffing, quite im- 
possible. And last : " That education seems to us to be 



the best which mingles a domestic with a school life." 
Here we have an assertion of the essential excellence of 
the big pubUc day-schools of the St. Paul's tjrpe. With 
the High Master of Manchester and other believeis in 
the great future in store for this species of public school 
I am proud to enrol myself, not to mention the late Rev. 
Sydney Smith. 



School Games and School 
Ideals 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A, 

Three articles in recent periodicals deal with the subject 
of school games. Mr. Horsfall in the March Cwkm- 
porary speaks of them in terms of the severest con- 
demnation ; a writer in the Church Quarterly criticises 
their ethical effect upon the moral atmosphere of the 
school, holding that the ideal fostered by them is pagan 
rather than Christian ; while Bfr. Winch expounds in 
Mind a philosophical theory of play, and denounces the 
tendency to confuse the provinces of work and games. 

These criticisms are typical of a strong current in 
contemporary opinion. A generation which is beginning 
to beUeve in the gospel of work and efficiency is inclined 
to look askance at the worship of athletics. We are 
told that we are a nation at play and that some of us are 
simply muddied oafs and flannelled fools. On the 
other hand, we have the strong conviction of nearly all 
serious schoolmasters that school games form an 
indispensable element in school life. To men like 
Bowen of Harrow and Almond of Loretto they were the 
main source of all that was true and manly in oar 
public schools. 

It is noteworthy that both sides argue the question 
primarily on moral grounds. Our system of schod 
games is indeed an ethical institution, one of the 
characteristic products of the revolution in the moral 
atmosphere of our schools which we associate with Dr. 
Arnold. Englishmen have always been fond of exercise 
in[^the open air and inclined to regard it as a serious 
pursuit. Hence it was natural that when the training 
of character became recognised as the aim of our public 
schools, school games should be hailed as the most 
promising field for the development of comradeship and 
obedience and the capacity for command, while at the 
same time they provided a strong antidote to morbid 
interests and questionable talk. 

Nor have these expectations been disappointed. 
Games have proved themselves the salt of our schod 
hfe ; few schools would be kept wholesome without 
their aid. But have they also encouraged the tendency 
to postpone work to play, which, as our critics urge, is 
one of our national dangers ? I believe they do exert a 
mischievous influence in that direction, not because our 
system of games is in itself a wrong one, but because 
it has been allowed to usurp a place in our scboob i^ 
which by the nature of things it is unfitted. 
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"ttVemjgB boy of fifteen or sixteen has a healthy 
liration for physical strength and athletic prowess, 
ther his hero beC, B. Fry or the captain of his school 
^U This admiration should be enlisted on the 
Uving and bodily fitness ; but it ought 
systematically developed to the practical 
>n of all other hero worship until a boy comes to 
athletic distinction as almost the sole means of 
ng himself in the eyes of his fellows or of advancing 
glor>' of the school. Yet this lamentable stat^ of 
IJs too often encouraged by the arrangements and 
of the school authorities* It is one of the 
sastrous results of the lack of intellectual vigour 
ay of our schools that the average boy's moral 
developed mainly by the exhibitions of skill 
ick he sees upon the football-field or reads of 
sporting papers^ instead of being widened and 
ened by living contact with the stirring words and 
ic deeds of the great men in all ages. The result- 
idard of excellence is not ignoble, but it is one- 
The boy learns to honour courage and endurance, 
ilness in defeat, loyalty to one's side, and all that 
make a sportsman. What he is less Ukely to 
is width of S3mipathy, consideration for the 
eadiness to sacrifice his own advantage from 
sense of duty. The fundamental moral prob- 
^ether in their social or their religious form, 
outside his purview. The men to do the work 
St needs doing must be good sportsmen, but they 
something more. 
jfact is that games afford an excellent field for the 
of moral qualities, but they are not fitted to be 
rce of ethical enthusiasm. The main current^of 
i should be our work, and not our play, and our 
character cannot without serious loss be di- 
from our most important interests. Hence it is 
1^ work in school which should supply the main 
Ke for widening his conceptions of duty and 
Hig his desire for moral excellence. Games, and 
B with them other school institutions, will then 
'fieir proper place as special spheres for hLs activity. 
^ will feel that chivvy cannot be confined to the 
|-fieid, or loyalty to cricket, but that he will be 
ipon to exercise these virtues in the greater 
^f men, whether in his family, or liis business, 
! wider relations of his civic life. 



LuABLE suggestion for the keeping of Empire Day 

has been issued by the League of the Empire, 

stiiig lecture has been pubhshed called '* A Trip 

Empire,** describing a journey from London to 

dI in a ship going round the world and visiting all 

eign posseiSSioDS en rouU. It is divided into six 

OQ the dlflerent parts of the Empire : it can be 

iraight through, or the separate sections dealing with 

rent countries can be speciaUy worked up by the 

For celebrations the lecture can be given with 

^ alleles or sets of tableaux, which would provide 

Dual intersst. It can be obtained at the Offices of 

, Caxton Hall, W^tminster, S.W; Price ^d. 



The Rhodes Scholarship 
Bequest: A Warning 

By R. E, Macnaghtcn 

The tendency to divert a founder's bequest from its 
original purpose seems irresistible. The justification 
for such an attempt is usually made on one of two 
grounds— either that the testator's vAsh cannot be 
literally fulfilled, or that his intentions were so obscurely 
expressed that some deviation is rendered necessary. 
Neither of these reasons can be urged in the case of the 
magnificent scheme which culminated in what are 
popularly termed " The Rhodes Scholarships/' The 
will in which the scholarship bequest was originally made, 
and the fourth codicil which, while displacing the original 
bequest, renewed it in a very slightly altered form, are alike 
documents of the utmost precision and lucidity. Never- 
theless I have heard it seriously argued by a Professor in 
the Commonwealth of Australia that the purpose of Mr, 
Rhodes* bequest was the endowment of "research'* 
scholarships ; and I have heard it even more vigorously 
argued by a Professor in the Dominion of Canada that the 
four separate qualificatious on which the testator so 
specially insisted should be virtually abandoned in 
favour of a *Vpure scholarship'' test. Each of these 
gentlemen was a man of the highest honour and the 
most transparent integrity. But they viewed the 
matter through academic spectacles ; and each (without 
having read the whole document in which Mr* Rhodes* 
wishes were expressed) was really maintaining a position 
which would, if allowed, render nugatory one of the most 
remarkable and interesting experiments which the 
academic world has ever had the opportunity of testing. 
There is indeed a real and serious danger that if the 
selection of Rhodes scholars be entrusted to exclusively 
academic bodies the deliberately and c]early*expressed 
mandate of the testator will be altogether set aside* I 
have seen this tendency at work both in Australia and 
Canada, but the most glaring instance of which 1 am 
aware occurred in the State of Victoria, on the occasion 
of the election of the first Rhodes scholar. This Vic- 
torian award aroused such a feeling of indignation, that 
a meeting was held in the Biological School of the 
University of Melbourne to protest against the action of 
the selection committee. About 200 university men 
were present, and the following motion was put to the 
meeting, and subsequently carried : ** That in the 
interests of future candidates for the Rhodes scholarship, 
this meeting respectfully expresses its regret that the 
1904 selection has been made upon principles which 
make it possible for a student who has no interests out- 
side the scholastic and intellectual side of university life 
to represent the State as a Rhodes scholar/' This 
meeting was reported at length in the Melbourne ArguB 
of July 20 ; and the facts of the case may be made clear 
by a few extracts from the mo ver*s speech, as given in that 
paper. "This selection" (he said) " cons titii ted a 
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prrrrdrnt, nnci in tliat way he should speak of it. Still, 
it was not an attack on the committee. He did not for 
f»nr nionicnt impugn their bona fides or their dis- 
inlcMrstc'dnrss (laughter). Still he did attack their 
idrns (applause). It was a conflict of ideas and ideals, 
and he* asserted tliat the j)rinciples under which the 
fM*l(*eti()n had been made were at variance with the con- 
ditions of Mr. Khodes'swill as published by the committee. 
. . . The committee had awarded the scholarship 
on pmely .scholastic grounds — (applause) — and the 
selected candidate would have been considered by 
Ctril Rhodes to be a bookworm (applause). He had a 
brilliant schola.stic record, and no one denied it, but it 
was a matter of common knowledge that in that respect 
nione did he fulfil the requirements. The committee 
had put forth regulations requiring certain qualifications 
in candidates. Those regulations were net adhered to. 
Tlie committee did not only refuse to follow the letter 
nnd spirit of the will, but did not even keep its own 
regulations. They objected to the Rhcdes scholar 
selection as a jirecedcnt, and simply as a precedent." 
Nor was the tendency illustrated by the above report 
by any means confined to Victoria. Thus, writing to 
tlie Holjart Mercury in reference to the Tasmanian 
M'holarshi]). " A Member of Senate " in protesting against 
** the teaching eh ment " being unduly represented en the 
board of selectors said {ifiter alia) : *' It is an open secret 
that some of the ajijiointments made in the other States 
have not been of the character exj>ected. Men who 
have done nothing in sports or games have been awarded 
tlie scholarship, and this has been attributed, probably 
with leason. to the class from which the boards of 
select ois have mainly been chosen." This letter indeed 
tone lies on one of the most serious and radical defects in 
the piesent method of selection, namely, the relegation 
In an almost jmrely academic body of the duties of 
M'jntion in a case where it was the testator's clear and 
(lelibriatc* intention that such selection should not be 
niadi' on purely academic grounds. 

'I he. will be made more evident by a brief considera- 
tinii ol the a('t\ial lacts of the bequest. At a compara- 
tivilv eaily stage in his career Mr. Rhodes first con- 
M'lved llie idea which was embodied in practical form 
in In* will nl July i. iNoo. The terms of that will so far 
in I he KMiodes silinlaiships were concerned he revoked 
|iv it loin til codicil, dateil October ii. UYM : and it is 
isIhiihIv iiupinlant \o note that the actual mandate 
ill iilinr. ^vllll the appointment ot his scholars was (with 
niH liillmr. \''il»al change) ie]HMted in his fourth codicil 
In piM vr\\ the '<aiiu* teiins as he had used in the original 
w\\\ I he Mi«nii/ii/(' was the same in both divimicnts; 
ntiil ii ^^^»•• '»"'n »»* ^»^*^ Mif:gestions as to the manner in 
^Jili h IIh" maiK*. \o\ each qualiluation might pi^sibly be 
,i.,ll'iiiil ihiil h«* made a seiions alteration. Kven that 
tilh i.ilh'H (IhiMiKh.ot coinse. not binding on the tnistees) 
|., i.nj.|;i ilue toi wheieas in Ins will he had ]>rojH>sod 
tlnil I'hii' St holaislnp sluMild nveive tour-tenths of the 
linnli". i^i**^ ^'**' other tluee (|Uiditieations- which may 
|iii loMiihlv designed as Athleticism. Popularity, and 
(hi**'*'*''* ••honld UH'eive two- tenths each, in the 



fourth codicil he assigned three-tenths each to Scholar- 
ship and Popularity, and two-tenths each to Athleticism 
and Character ; thereby clearly showing that he con- 
sidered that in his original scheme he had assigned an 
unduly high percentage to pure scholarship. 

Nearly all the provisions with regard to the actual 
operation of the scholarships are contained in secticm 23 
(as amended by the fourth codicil) ; and it is essential 
to note that that section really consists of two parts, 
the first being mandatory and the second merely 
suggestive. The mandatory portion runs as follows: 
'* 23. My desire being that the students who shall be 
elected to the scholarships shall not be merely book- 
worms / direct ♦ that in the election of a student to a 
scholarship regard shall * be had to (i) his literaiy and 
scholastic attainments ; (ii) his fondness of and success in 
manly outdoor sports, such as cricket, football, and tie 
like ; (iii) his qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devo- 
tion to duty, sympathy for the [sic] protection of the 
weak, kindhness, unselfishness, and fellowship ; and (iv) 
his exhibiticn during school da^'S of moral force of cbarac- 
ter and of instincts to lead and to take an interest in his 
schoolmates, for these latter attributes will be likely in 
after Ufe to guide him to esteem the performance of 
public duties as his highest aim." At this point the 
mandatory portion of the paragraph ceases, and the 
testator adds : ** As mere suggestions ♦ for the guidanceof 
those who will have the choice of students for the 
scholarships. I record ♦ that (i) my ideal quahfied student 
would combine these four qualifications in the pro- 
portions of three-tenths for the first, two-tenths for the 
second, three-tenths for the third, and two-tenths for the 
fourth quahfication," &c. 

It will be noticed that the mandatory portion of the 
instructions regulating the scholarships is extremely 
brief. Mr. Rhodes, with the sagacity which was so 
conspicuous a characteristic of his career, realised that it 
was desirable to give his trustees the greatest amount of 
latitude consistent with the maintenance of his own 
ideas in their original form. But though his mandate 
is brief, it is alike clear and emphatic. No one who has 
carefully read clause 23 as it stands in the original i^tB. 
and then compares it with the testator's final draft as it 
appears in the substituted clause 23 of the fourth 
codicil, can question for a moment what was the testator's 
deliberate intention. A Rhodes scholar, according to 
the founder's mandate, cannot be deemed to have been 
properly elected unless he has been chosen on ih^ 
aggregate results of four distinct and separate quakf' 
cations, to each of which regard must have been give^ 
So long, therefore, as not only in Australia, but in 
Canada (and I presume in other parts of the Empire, 
but in this case I am not speaking with first-hand 
knowledge) the selection committees are mainly or 
largely made up from persons chosen on purely acade- 
mic grounds, it is impossible to expect that a satis- 
factor>- sx-stem of selection can be attained, or one that 
will really he in consonance with the terms of Mr- 
Rhodes's will. Wlien one of the four qualifications is a^^ 
* The italics are my own. 
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tic one, to make the organisation of the selection 
depend almost entirely on academic con- 
. is really to make one particular set of persons 
e wvle of judges as well as of witnesses. To 
absolutely impartial selection, the judicial body 
V distinct ajid separate from the various 
ly it should be to supply evidence on the 
tinclive qualifications enjoined by the testator ; 
the method of selection is altered to correspond 
clear and obvious principle, it is impossible to 
at Mr, Hhodes*s will can be adequately ful- 
ere is no class in the world which has either 
y or individually a higher sense of honour than 
h country gentry ; yet country justices axe 
y severe in cases dealing with poaching and 
■nces which affect their own interests, A 
consisting of academic representatives may 
probably is, as anxious to maintain the most 
5 impartiality as any other committee in the 
t like all other bodies composed of persons 
ig a particular class, it is bound to be affected 
bias* It is sometimes argued that this may be 
etically ; but that it would not be possible in 
:o carry out all Mr. Rhodcs's wishes. It seems, 
e, to be held impossible in Canada to ascertain 
qualification by an appeal to the students* The 
this is, that it has been easily and successfully 
ed elsewhere. In striking contrast to Mel- 
e University of Sydney prepared a scheme 
all Mr. Rhodes*s wnshes were carried out in 
^ conscientious and painstaking way. I had a 
interesting interview with the Registrar of 
Jniversity, and from the information with 
was good enough to supply me, 1 am con- 
it it only needs the necessary determination 
elsewhere correspondingly satisfactory results, 
South Wales four distinct certificates were 
corresponding with the four qualifications 
Mr, Rhodes, That dealing with the second 
on is in the following form : 

South Wales Rhodes Scholarship for 1904. 

Certificate of Feiiaw Student ts 
Candidate's " Fondness for and Success in Manly 
ports, such as Cricket, Football, and the like." 
iaudidatc's Name ..,,..,,.,.»,,., 

ifieate should state what games or manly exer- 
tcs up. Such details should be given as liis scores 
in batting or bowling, his place in the football 
nd whether be has taken part in intcr-school or 



of idection or voting sbould be fully described.) 

Signature , ♦ , , . .,,*,*,», 

On bebaH of 



ature of this particular certificate was en- 
the Sports Union of Sydney University, and 
gBtrar informed me that the students fully 
the importance of the decision entrusted to 
ig the matter their most earnest and attentive 



consideration. The same remark applies to the' cert ifi* 
cate prepared by the Undergraduates' Association as to 
the candidate's *' Qualities of Manhood, Truth, Courage, 
Devotion to Duty, Sympathy for and ♦ Protection of the 
Weak, Kindliness, Unselfishness, and Fellowship/' 

I have shown that Mr. Rhodes's instructions were 
clear and explicit, and that at least one State of the 
Empire has found no difficulty in giving them adequate 
expression. The Empire owes such a debt to the tes- 
tator, that justice and gratitude alike demand that an 
equally strict interpretation of the terms of the bequest 
shall be insisted on in everj* case. Even apart from such 
equitable considerations, it would be an infinite pity if one 
of the most interesting of educational exprnments were 
not to receive an adequate and a comprehensive trial. For 
it cannot be too often repeated that Mr, Rhodes' s bequest 
represents the first serious attempt to award bursaries 
on really scientific and philosophical principles. Mr, 
Rhodes was conspicuous as a man of action. But he was 
also, in Mr, Kipling's phrase, * a dreamer devout/ gifted 
with a curious felicity in applying the observations of a 
genuinely philosophic mind to the practical afiaiis of 
fife. He recognised that pure scholarship was a valuable 
and a commendable talent, in that it stood for certain 
mental exceDences that make fo^^ progress in every 
department of human life. But he also saw that unless 
the mcHi satfa were found in the corpus sanum, and 
unless to these were added certain elements of character 
and influence, the result was often a failure rather than 
a success, a source of weakness than of strength. He 
desired in bestowing his scholarships to bestow 
them on candidates who should ultimately prove (in 
the words of the old bidding prayer) " fit persons to serve 
God in church and state," The soundness of his views 
has been proved over and over again in actual life. 
It is those who combioe mental vigour with physical 
stamina who come to the front in the battle of life, and 
become leaders of men* To define all the qualities 
which produce the oi'a^ driphv is a difficult task ; 
but for practical purposes it is certain that the com- 
bined qualities of scholarship and athletics are generally 
by themselves a sufficient test. Examples will occur 
to any one who knows anything of the academic or 
professional world. Of the last three headmasters of 
Eton, two have been in the Oxford eight ; while Canon 
Lyttelton was captain of the Cambridge eleven. At 
Harrow Dr, Butler and Bishop Welldon had each been a 
famous athlete, and each had been Senior Classics. 
Numerous similar instances might be added both from the 
legal and the clerical professions. Let me briefly adduce 
one. I remember being particularly struck by observ^ing. 
when entering one of the Courts of Appeal a few years 
since, that two out of the three presiding judges (Lord 
Justices Romer and A. L. Smith) had rowed in the 
Cambridge eight. These examples, which might be 
aknost indefinitely mujtiphedp show the real and funda- 

• The word "'and'* wiJi used in the original wiU. In the 
fourth codicil, the word "the" was aubstitut^^ probably by a 
clerical error. 
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blCj of coarse, devolves on the master when 

into class a lesson of a hundred lines than 

only covers twenty- five or thirty. But the gam 

ss by way of genuine interest in their author 

indisputable. Neither the cl^s nor I would 

tetum for our term's work from our play of 

to the old test of three hundred lines of 



^^rration and Training 

By John Thompson, M*A, 

5t number of School S. E, W, produces argu- 
ed on the statistics of the Registration Council 
I that Registration is at present a practical 
than 1 per cent, of men in Column 
hcd by taking one of the certificates men- 
[ Appendix C ! It is difficult to resist some of 
nons. For example it required httle demon- 
n to pro^^ that under pr^ent circumstances there 

tespeciaOy on the part of men to appreciate the 
professional preparation. No candid critic 
L the truth of the statement that 90 per cent, 
th degrees instinctively feel the fallacy of any 
I scheme yet devised. Are we then to give up 
ill attempt ? Has the effort of the last few years 
K cul'de-sac ? Are we to go on as before without 
Bon of secondary teachers and to sit down with 
Bel of despair, making no effort to raise the 
W of teaching ? As these questions cannot be 
ed in the affirmative, the following suggestions 
E worthy of consideration. 

e are two points to be kept in view. They are 
Sreal progress can be made until salaries are re- 
"Ion a more satisfactory basis, and that the 
th€ training proposed must appeal to the 
;ioviee. On these two things hang all the law 
rophets. 
educational authorities have begun at the 
No doubt it is the easier end, and even to 
aething. But what is a man to train for or 
[ University graduate has already spent a large 
education and sees no rea^son why he should 
for a shadowy good. His degree secures 
of between £100 and £200 a jrear. Does 
let him the prospect of anything better ? 
no one can answer this in the affirmative. 
aw a definite professional prospect before liim, 
no doubt, be inclined to consider the pro- 

kjqualifications. We are now at an impasse, 
^ a whole arewUling enough to consent to a 
[ of their quahfications, and a raising of their 
kbut already the preliminary outlay is large 
ivestment precarious. Before throwing away 
ey, they want to know if the game is to be 
candle. There is no lack of conscience among 
Lod the public may always be sure of reaping 
rewmrd from whatever money it seems good to 



inv^t in them* but until the question of salaries is faced, 
and some tentative scheme generally accepted, no one 
need dream of full training colleges or long columns of 
registered teachers. To change the metaphor used 
above, we may rather say that the authorities are hke 
engineers malang a railway and laying only a single 
instead of a double rail. Therefore, the proposals for 
training colleges and training schemes had better wait 
until this matter is settled. The Teachers' Guild has 
issued a scheme for men, by which it is suggested that 
salaries should commence at £150 and rise by regular 
increments to £350 and higher in special cases. Suppos- 
ing this to be generally accepted as reasonable, how is 
it to be put into operation ? It must work throughout 
the country as a whole so that a man passing from one 
county to another may not overpass its limits. It must 
therefore work from a central body, viz., the Board 
of Education, and it may fairly be suggested that con- 
ditional upon the acceptance of the scheme the Board 
should guarantee to schools for every duly qualified 
teacher employed a certain proportion — say one half— 
of his salary. And this might take the place of the 
present grants. Is it too optimistic to think that 
under such circumstances we should find a consider- 
able increase on the i per cent* of quahfied men in 
Column B ? 

(2) This does not, however, meet S. E. W,'s point as 
to the 90 per cent, of men with their instinctive feeling that 
training at present is a fallacy. And as the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet should consider 
the expediency of moving towards the mountain. 
Training is in its experimental stage, and it does not 
appeal to men because it is too largely theoretical ; it 
is professional, not practical. The English genius is 
for the practical, and this should be recognised. The 
University graduate looks askance at learning the theory 
of teaching, and he does not quite see how the practice of 
teaching is to be acquired in a training college. Such prac- 
tice as he gets there hardly seems to be the real thing, but 
rather a make-beheve. If he is to be trained, he would 
like to come to close quarters with the real thing. If 
there be prejudices, they require to be considered, not 
ignored. S. E. W. has strong opinions. He thinks only 
two types of men might be trained, the bom teachers 
and those who are deficient in sympathy and disciphnary 
power. The latter he dismisses as hopeless, and the 
former can be started with half an hour*s talk from a 
head* We venture to put in a word for a third class, the 
men who are between the tw^o, who, while not bom 
teachers, may yet become very fair schoolmasters, who, 
not deficient in sympathy and disciplinary power, 
require these qualities to be strengthened. They in fact 
form the bulk of teachers, and even the born teachers 
hke born poets are not all perfected at once. Some 
of the best of them have been known to regret the 
waste of initial energy that might have been saved by 
judicious training. It is said that the young school- 
master must begin on the inlis animus as the young 
doctor does on the vile corpus. But the latter is not 
turned loose on the world with only a theoretical 
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knowledge of medicine and his o^^-n mother wit. He 
must first walk the hospitals and pass through a practi- 
cal training. Why cannot the young teacher get some- 
thing similar ? Many of us when we staned would 
have given a good deal to see how the art of teaching was 
actually practised. And certainly there are some who 
i»ith some years of experience not wholly unsuccessful 
would like to see how our brother teachers untie some 
knots which have mterested ourselves. If we could 
spend a few hours ob-^erving some famous teachers at 
their work, it would doubtless inspire many suggestions. 
As it is. all we start our work with is what we remember 
or misremember of our own schooldax-s. But our 
point of vieu of teachint^ and disciphnc was then different ; 
our ovnn school and teachers may have been excellent, 
but when there we were not thinking of things as they 
appeared to our jjedagogues ; and. after all, one school 
only represents its own aspect of education. What I 
should like to suggest is that a graduate purposing to 
enter the teaching ranks should have the opportunity 
of spending his first year going from school to school, 
passing a few weeks at each, and obser\nng experienced 
men at their work. The Hoard of Education should keep 
a list of schools which beginners might visit with profit. 
During the summer they should attend a course at 
which they should be informed of the practical aims of 
teaching, its methods and its difficulties. They should 
be told what to observe, be informed of various kinds 
of discipline, of the mistakes a^ually made at first, and 
in short what is hkcly to be of most use to them in 
starting on their profession. In September they should 
then be sent to different schools ; in December they 
could be called together again and also during the 
following summer, for consideration and discussion of what 
they have noted and learnt. I don't think such a plan 
could be called visionary,unpractical,ormerely theoretical. 
The number of men sent to any particular school would be 
hmited. They need not interfere with any of its work. 
Their business would only be to sit in the class-room 
and take notes. Their minds could roam at large over 
the problems of school life before themselves plunging 
into its vortices. Before being brought face to face with 
some knotty problems, they will see how similar ones 
have been solved. A man ought to be able to Nnsit 
in a year eight or ten schools of different types. This 
alone would help to give him some grasp of the variety 
of the educational world and its work. His expenses 
might be met by a small grant, and at the end of a year 
he would be admitted as a teacher on probation. And 
how about the theory of teaching ? No doubt this will 
be insisted on. I should allow him to take such ex- 
aminations in it as may be required any time within a 
period of five years after he has begun teaching. He will 
appreciate it better after he has done some practical 
work, and it will always be possible for him to get lectures 
in it at summer courses. When he has obtained his 
certificate for Theory and is passed in Practice by the 
inspector or his headmaster or by both combined, he 
should be regarded as a fully qualified member of the 
profession. 



The Schoolmaster and 
Technical Education 

By A. du Pre Denning, M.Sc, Ph.D. 

The numerous legislative measures of the last decade 
and the increased grants to elementary, secondaiy, 
technical and university education, both from the 
Treasur\* and from local sources, have ushered in a nev 
educational era. and schoolmasters feel it. Theycaxmot 
but long since have recognised and appreciated the 
irrepressible and progressive cry of the present-day 
educational economist : nor do they attempt to dii- 
pute the immense utilitarian advantages to be derived 
from improved secondary* teaching, supplemented by 
subsequent detailed scientific and technical training for 
the successful management of business affairs. 

But, though schoolmasters may realise and appreciate 
the full value of these advantages for the future, yet 
the great majority of their contemporaries, the parents 
of their pupils, have so far by no means begun to ade- 
quately recognise either the value or the necessity of 
such teaching : nor is it at all an easy matter to attmpt 
to con\-ince them of the faUacy of some of their con- 
servatively retained, old-fashioned, and often veiy 
limited, ideas on this subject. 

However, although we cannot directly instruct the 
parents, we can instruct the coming generations in the 
undeniable and e\'ident advantages which both individual 
people and indiWdual nations have of late >'eais 
reaped, as rich harvests, from the educational seed 
whether of the purely technical or the advanced secon- 
dary type. 

And this brings me to a point I wish to emphasise. 
After several years of secondary school teaching, I 
would suggest that schoolmasters, both elementary and 
secondar\% do not sufficiently realise what an immense 
power for good or e\'il in such matters they actually 
hold in their hands, nor how they, of all people, can most 
successfully hope to foster and encourage the rapid 
growth of such vital movements, imperatively necessary 
for our national commercial welfare. Not so many years 
ago it was considered a mark of patriotism to maintain 
that our industrial supremacy was, and ever would be, 
unshaken ; but lengthy and frequent periods of bad 
trade and the great flood of conmiercial statistics, com- 
bined with the evidence of the educational resources 
of foreign industries, which have been continuously 
pouring in from authoritative sources, have proved to 
many the truth of the maxim, that knowledge really is 
power in the industrial world — and that through this 
Power of Knowledge foreign nations are actually making 
such gigantic strides that corresponding measures, but 
on a scale far beyond anything yet attempted, can 
alone prove effective in helping us to maintain our 
conmiercial supremacy. Stress of home and foreign 
competition, protective tarifib and other causes, wfll, 
perhaps more effectually than any argument, ultimatdy 
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entire world of commerce to the side of 

lici^ education — and that before ver^'^ long. It is 

' remarkable that only within recent years has 

d been wakening up to the importance of properly 

ting with special reference to their future careers 

ho are to be engaged in industrial operations. 

walk of life it is rapidly being recognised that 

the success of the individual, whether as 

:turer, as manager or as workman, depends 

much upon the character and extent of his 

al lechnical training as on his earlier and more 

ral education. In certain professions, particularly 

ie medical, this truth has long been realised, in others 

IS only lately begun to be generally understood. It 

ow however he admitted on all sides that the future 

iopment of the trade and commerce of this country 

eatly depend upon the success of the efforts that 

t present being made to provide efficient technical 

Dtls and colleges, where primary and s^ondary 

ation may be adequately supplemented. 

Itp and tlus m a point I would most strongly urge, 

m^iy schoolmasters are there, who, when a parent, 

pally a well-to-do parents comes to have a quiet 

over his son's prospects in this or that business or 

ssion and of his ultimate chances in the race of 

wSl emphatically advise the father or mother of the 

t advisability of seeing that their boy has every 

tble opportunity of securing that special scientific or 

hical knowledge which has now become so absolute 

ksential for success in any branch of manufacture or 

mer cial enterprise ? 

le schoolmaster's reading will have brought to his 

je — ^unfortimately it seldom reaches the parent — a 

store of detailed information, which should enable 

to prove convincingly to the latter a fact long 

)Ushed, namely, that our future merchants and 

kifacturers must be systematically taught the under- 

; principles upon which their industries are based, 

tber with the chief truths of the natural and applied 

ces, a knowledge of which is so essential to their 

ing in a methodical and scientific manner; instead 

ang, as in days gone by, simply '* pitchforked " at 

a^e of sixteen or seventeen into the workshop, 

iry, or dyehouse, to " pick up " in some haphazard 

WEi the rudiments of their lives* work. 

rt we do still so frequently hear of a boy going 

' t from school to serve a certain number of years — 

.bly at a high premium— with some large firm, 

""ow him the, in many cases very doubtful, privilege 

" nm of the place," instead of being sent in the 

instance directly to a college or technical school, 

he would have a great variety of machines, &c*, 

dispc^al and well-arranged lessons bearing both 

machine and on the principles of the various 

r fonms, adopted by competing firms and countries, 

sw proverbi^y true it is that old customs die hard ; 

me would have thought that only a small amount 

" leration was necessary to bring out clearly the 

inadequacy to modem requirements of the old 

tioeship system, founded on manual labour, a 



relic inherited from past times, when the employer 
himself was a workman and the apprentice was fed, 
clothed, and received into the famEy circle as a son. 
Whereas now the introduction of machinery into nearly 
every industry has completely revolutionised the 
character of this relationsliip which formerly existed 
between a foreman or works manager and an apprentice, 
and has rendered absolutely necessary a different kind 
of training from that which was considered suificient 
even some thirty or forty years ago, as the growing 
importance of our big engineering and mining schools 
conclusively shows. Moreover, a really good training for 
ahnost any trade or profession, at no very great cost, 
and quite equal to that which can be obtained in other 
European countries, is to be obtained to-day in a few 
at least of our great technical centres ; whilst it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that, at no very distant date^ many 
other of our enterprising and populous centres will have 
brought their schoob up to the same relatively high 
standard of excellenca, so that indeed ultimately 
attendance at such schools will become a practical 
necessity for the professional or commercial man of the 
future. Naturally the working foreman will not re- 
quire the same lengthy course as the future manager 
or managing director : and yet how advantageous it 
would be, if the former spent one year, folio\M*ng out 
some special course after he had been an apprentice at 
his trade for perhaps a couple of years (i\e,, in his six- 
teenth or seventeenth year, say}; whilst the future 
managing director should undoubtedly go through a 
three, four or five years' course at some big technical 
centre or university. The facilities for such courses 
are yearly Isecoming greater in English to\^*ns, but 
unfortunately do not receive recognition at their proper 
value. 

Now this brings me back again to the argument 
I wish to emphasise most strongly — the opportunity each 
individual schoohnaster actually has of widely pro- 
moting this very-much-to-be-desired general recognition 
of the enormous advantages of sysismalic courses of 
scientific instruction, a form of instruction which, we all 
must admit, is expedient for all commercial prosperity. 
Boys in their teens are generally practical, open minded 
and very patriotic, though naturally their ideas and views 
on the more serious questions of life are often crude and 
often entirely induenced by their own immediate sur- 
roundings. As might be expected from the sons of a 
'* nation of shopkeepers/' English boys may become 
keenly interested in the history of the development and 
spread of some great manufacture. The writer has, 
for example, on more than one occasion had large forms 
listening most attentively to a short sketch of that 
colossal and monumental example of German commercial 
enterprise, the " Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik" at 
Ludwigshafen, near Mannheim, with its extensive build- 
ings, costing over a million sterling to erect, with its staJi 
of nearly 200 university trained chemists, &c., which, after 
repeated failure during some thirty years, has ultimately 
succeeded in placing artificial indigo on the market at 
such a price that the ruin of our Indian indigo plan- 
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tations is apparently inevitable. The boys' national 
pride receives a shock : the remedy and the moral 
of the story Ls very evident : successful business men 
must themselves have a technical training, must employ 
thoroughly well-qualified assistants, and must usually 
be prepared for numerous obstacles and failures before 
the road to success opens out. Many a boy has after- 
wards asked me where I thought a really good training 
was to be obtained for an engineer, civil, mining or 
electrical, or what science, &c., would be useful for a boy 
going into this or that particular business. 

Nothing Ls more likely to spur into a state of increased 
mental activity the inventive and constructive faculty 
of the youthful mind, and it is generally through this 
particular faculty that a boy or girl Ls most easily in- 
duced to his or her first voluntary mental exertion 
without any form of external suggestion {e.g., in Kinder- 
garten classes) ; indeed, nothing Ls more likely to bring 
home to the budding man or woman a proper sense of 
his or her i)ossiblc usefulness in a very progressive 
world than to realLse that so many of the world's 
greatest inventions have at different times originated — 
many in our own times — in the minds of workers from 
the lowest grades of society upwards, and that, in point 
of fact, the greatest enterprises have so frequently had 
but very small beginnings, and further have depended 
chiefly upon the forethought and dogged perseverance 
of one man, or maybe a small band of workers, usually 
shrewd in conception and swift in action, but who have 
above all things cultivated a capacity for strenuous work 
and so learnt the value of successful organisation — not 
only of the material, but also of the human forces of 
industry. Again, might not a judicious introduction by 
the schoolmaster of topical events of a scientific and 
technical nature prove to possess both an educational and 
disci|)linary effect by obtaining the earnest undivided 
attention of a flagginf^ class ? 

Also in those informal, out-of-school conversations 
which Jill but half-hearted schoolmasters repeatedly 
have with their pu|)ils, does it not frequently happen 
that boys open their minds as to what they intend to 
do when they shall have left school ? How often on 
such o<T<isions arc they not instinctively, though perhaps 
quite unintentionally, socking information from their 
teachers ? Here is precisely the teachers* best chance 
of setting many an intelligent young mind working and 
enthusiastically thinking of how best to secure a good 
modem training, and so subsequently develop into a 
hardworking healthy-minded citizen, instead of possibly 
drifting, in a dilatory happy-go-lucky indifferent frame 
of mind, into a mediocre slacker or a social loafer, who 
would ** shoot himself if he found himself taking an 
interest in his work." 

All boys going in for commercial life of any grade 
should always be urged to make a point of following 
up their school education whenever possible, if only to 
increase their immediate outlook and knowledge, by 
attending courses on some commercial or scientific 
subjects at one or other of the many technical schools, &c., 
already so abundant. That there are many employers 



and manufacturers who are ready and indeed anxious 
to encourage such further education of their employes, 
and in fact offer substantial advantages and rewards 
for diligent attendance at such courses, has frequently 
been pointed out in both the educational and the news- 
paper press. 

But it is not simply by providing good evening technical 
classes for their people that certain nations have of late 
years so wonderfully improved their commercial posi- 
tion ; it is rather by extensively providing and abundantly 
encouraging a really sound training for those minds 
that are to direct intelligent artisans and clerical assis- 
tants, as Sir Martin Conway so expressly urged at tbe 
Sir John Cass Institute in December last, when he 
observed that the people of this country did not 
sufficiently believe in the necessity of giving the highest 
possible education to the directing brains of indostiy, 
nor did they sufficiently imderstand the length of time, 
the amount of skill and of great experience that was 
required before skilful hands received their full equip- 
ment ; whilst with regard to the great bogey, Germany, 
it was said the Germans had such technical and soch 
scientific workmen, who were taught the theories of 
things ; but, in his opinion, the real struggle lay between 
the German universities and those of the rest of the 
world — this was where Germany beat us. The numbers 
of managing people which their universities turned out 
was a remarkable fact. It was a common thing for 
Englishmen to say they would put their sons into 
business at an early age, to learn for themselves by 
practical experience ; but in Germany it was recognised 
that the science of business was a thing that had to be 
learnt and studied and could not be picked up by any 
one who was content to muddle through. Personally 
he did not believe that the German was one whit more 
scientific or better than the Briton. 



Some Reflections on the 
School Hygiene Congress 

The meeting recently held for the purpose of setting in 
motion the machinery for the International Congress 
on School Hygiene gives us some food for reflection. 
Hitherto it has been the fashion to regard such assemblie 
as only an encouragement to the faddists, who are 
thereby given an opportunity of airing their own partial- 
lar notions on the subject of health ; but the represen- 
tative body of people who met in the University d 
London's buildings at South Kensington belonged 
rather to the hard-headed than the doctrinaire breed of 
educationist. The proceedings were commendaUy 
brief and to the point. Time was not wasted on flog* 
ging that dead horse, the necessity of the carpus smm 
for the habitation of the mens sanUy but there seemed to 
be a desire on the part of everybody to find out where 
our nation stands, and to set about moving it forward on 
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Sd scientiiic lines. Good wine needs no bush, 
ffie names of the committee appomted to look after 
urangemeiits for the entertainment of the foreign 
>rs to our shor^ in August next year will t>e a 
^tee for the success of the reception* They have 
th standard to aim at : the munificence of the wel- 
Nuremberg on the last occasion calls for a 
Jort from the wealthiest city in the world, and 
Stibt the appeal for subscriptions wiU be hberally 
m^ to. 

Hpininant note in the speeches was, we are sorry 
^n^**^ that is too often heard on educational plat- 
s : it was the bacln^^ardness of England in all 
ers of thB sort. We are accustomed daily to have 
tany held up as our pattern, and it was a relief to 
monotony to hear Denmark, Sweden, and Switzer- 
ji^^kd in the list of models that we are to copy, 
^^^bentioned, especially, as Lord Reay said, 
m BO expense in this direction, and bears without 
e gnimbling an education rate which a Londoner 
d view with absolute horror. Sweden, by the 
i ejicooragement of the teaching of cleanliness and 
• in its schools, has produced a generation of young 
te that are second to none in Europe for clean and 
1y homes. The wonder is that we lag behind ■ but 
all it is only one more instance of our '' muddling 
igh somehow." 

oon Lyttelton, whose sympathies with the move- 
nobody will doubt, contributed a racy and 
what polemic speech on the relation of the school- 
er to matters of health. Speaking of secondary 
^tion, he very truthfully observ^ed that a man in his 
ion comes across a great deal of passive resistance, 
an unlimited amount of ignorance. Mothers in 
cular, he said, are very sohcitous about the health 
leir boys, but profoundly incapable of assimilating 
scientihc knowledge which is likely to help them in 
anxieties* The result is that the poor headmaster 
ited on the one side by inconsiderate interference 
xe part of parents, and driven against a dead wall 
ssive resistance on the part of the general public and 
occasions) his own colleagues. Experiments in diet 
' ; .\de^ but no scientific record of results is kept : 
J is are not taken in accordance with well 
m and tested principles of medical science ; and 
statistics given on the authority of public school 
en are so tainted with error as to be practically 

I|B. We are inclined to attribute this to our utter 
^^stem, which is to be seen in many other things 
ection with our schools. Mr. Shepheard, of the 
ton Education Committee, explained that views 
bj^ene were vastly diferent in the elemen- 

tiools, instancing a case where a medical 
used terrible indignation amongst East End 
by wishing to examine their children for 
small'pox ! Such an objection would be 
oveiTuled in a public school, of course, 
n all is said and done, it is not the ele- 
school which is at a disadvantage, if we 
the standards of comfort in the two types of 



establishment. It is a well-known fact that as soon as 
inspection comes in, there is a considerable increase 
in the comfort of our secondar^^ pupil : better desks, 
more comfortable seats, light and ventilation cared for, 
and a hundred and one little details which make all the 
difference between pleasant and uncomfortable con* 
ditions of life We may be told that with poor children 
these precautions are a necessity, or the weaker on^ 
would die ; whereas it does not matter so much in the 
case of those who have comfortable homes. But 
even at the expense of being accused of slaving after 
unnecessary uniformity we maintain that if a certain 
code of rules is good in one stratum of education it must 
be good in another. And so the verj^ least that ought 
to be done is to clear out the old rookeries that passed 
for schools (and colleges, too, for that matter) in the 
past, and insist on sanitary conditions of living for all. 
We are moving ahead in this respect, it is true ; but 
there is still a large percentage of public schools whose 
halls areas yet ** un contaminated " by the foot of the 
inspector. 

One reason why the study of School hygiene and the 
practice of rules of health should be insisted upon doi^ 
not lie on the surface. Apart from the direct good done 
to the race by building up a better physique, there is the 
impulse given to the young, by being brought into close 
relation with sound food and cleanly habits, to trans- 
plant the desire for both into their homes. This is 
especially useful in the case of girls, who are destined 
to be the mothers of another generation and to manage 
homes of their own. And this in itself would provide 
an argument in favour of giving meals at school to our 
young people if any other reasoning than the plea oi 
poverty were needed. Habits of cleanliness picked up 
like ttiis are never forgotten : they wUl conduce to a 
higher standard of home comfort and a better apprecia- 
tion of domestic duties in the near future. 

A word on books of hygiene, A significant word of 
warning was uttered by Lord Reay against the multi- 
tude of amateur treatises on the subject that have already 
flooded the market, which he said it would be very unsafe 
for a medical student to rely upon for examination 
purposes. Physiological details must be left to the 
expert : one carmot expect a schoolmaster to be a 
doctor as well as a teacher and goodness knows how 
many things besides. This is one of the points where 
no amount of interest or apperception is hkely to avail 
us : far better is it to rely on direct dogmatic instruction 
in the necessary rules of health than to try to instil the 
why and wherefore of every simple precaution — to say 
nothing of terrifying the juvenile mind by calling up 
visions of all kinds of mysterious internal ailments. 
In this respect we feel sure the Board of Education 
acted rightly when they made their hints on hygiene, in 
their *' suggestions,'' take a didactic form* 

Let us hope that Sir Lauder Brunton and his colleagues 
may have a hearty support from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and so inaugurate a Congress which will bring 
our steady going old country into sympathy with more 
enlightened views on the care of the children. ' t^l 
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Our Schools 

IV. Rugby 

Rugby School celebrated its Tercentenary in 1867, 
but there is very little or nothing in the surroundings 
of the present-day Rugbeian to connect him with 
the two first centuries of the school's existence. 
It is true that he still honours the name of the 
founder, Lawrence Sheriffe, the citizen and grocer of 
London, who left money in his will for the founda- 
tion of a Grammar School and Almshouses in his 
native place ; but the only visible trace of Lawrence 
Sheriffe is in the coat-of-arms which he obtained from 
Queen Elizabeth and which was adopted by the 
school which he foimded. These arms are in- 
teresting, for in the lion's paw of the crest holding 
a bunch of dates, as well as in the griffins of the shield, 
the legendary guardians of the treasures of the East, 
we are carried back in imagination to the spacious 
days of Queen Elizabeth, when a halo of romance 
and adventure could encircle even a grocer's shop. 
But the visible connection with Lawrence Sheriffe 
ends there, for not only does no trace remam of the 
original " Mansion House," where the master 
lived, and the " fair and convenient school house '* 
where he taught his scholars, but the very site 
of the school has changed, and almshouses, also 



provided for in Lawrence Sheriffe*s will, now occupy 
the ground. The move was made in 1750, but 
the building which then received the school has 
in its turn entirely disappeared. It had been the 
Manor House of the village, and as soon as money 
was forthcoming it necessarily gave place to a 
building planned for the purpose for which it was 
required. The increase in the value of the London 
property bequeathed by the founder supplied the 
funds, and in 1809 and the succeeding years were 
buUt what are known to Rugbeians as The Old 
BuUdings, comprising the School House and the 
Schoolrooms roimd the Old Quadrangle. But a 
very large part of the School Buildings is still 
more recent and was built within the twenty years 
foUo^^ing the Tercentenary of the School in 1867. 
These " New Buildings " include the Chapel, whidi 
stands on the site of the chapel which formed part 
of the Old Buildings : they were all constructed 
by Mr. Butterfield in a style which aims at, but 
fails to attain, richness of colour, and look aggres- 
sively new. 

There is, therefore, little in the appearance of 
the School as it now is to suggest a historic past, 
and traditions are apt to die when they are no longer 
connected with some existing building or natural 
feature. Yet there are some familiar stories whidi 
link the present generations with their predecessors 
of the end of the eighteenth century. Such are the 
stories of the war of wit which Landor carried obl 
with his headmaster, Thomas James, imder whom the 
School first took its position as one of the leading 
public schools, and of how the latter, knocking one 
day at Landor's study door, was met by the reply 
from the boy who simulated ignorance as to the 
identity of his visitor, "Get thee hence, Satan." 
Such, too, the story of the great rebellion of 17971 
under the melancholy Dr. Ingles, when a large body 
of boys, after making a bonfire in the Close of the 
schoolroom furniture, took refuge on the " Island" 
from the horse dealers, present at the aimual horse 
fair, whom the doctor enlisted as mercenaries. A 
vain refuge it proved, though it really was an island 
at the time and surroimded by a broad moat ; for 
while a magistrate read the Riot Act on one side 
and held the attention of the mutineers — and indeed 
it was no small achievement to have been found 
worthy of the Riot Act— the drovers waded across 
the moat behind, and the position was lost ! 

But the traditions which are most characteristic 
of Rugby, and the influence which the School has 
had in English education, are bound up with the 
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Arnold, and the fourteen years of his rule^ 
I28 to 1842 are, so to speak, the classic period 

Ihistory of the School. He came as the right 

at the right moment ; for the ideals wliich the 
'- "hools set before them at the time were 
iy narrow and insufficient, and the rapid 
sase in wealth and population of the Victorian 
ckI was destined to lead to a remarkable in- 
se in the number of public schools, 
time his time the avowed object of the public 
»ob was merely to impart learning, and the 
em by which they were worked and the discipline 
itained was directed to making learning possible 

effective. 

I course, the conditions under which the boys 
i who had come to have their minds trained in 
somewhat narrow fields of learning which the 
ols threw open to them, were bound to have 
Sect upon their whole character, but these condi- 
i|4ad not been thought out ^v^th that end in 
B the idea of the society of the school as a 
kmg ground, where a boy may learn to develop 
n:ioral qualities which are most valuable in a 
er society, had hardly come into existence. Not 
: Arnold under-estimated the value of learning * 
ms a man with the keenest mtellectual interests 

exercised a most stimulating intellectu^ in- 
ice ; but he saw that the right method of educa- 

was to treat the boy as a whole, that it must 
Sem itself not only with what he leamt, but 
i all that he did, and that it could not be con- 
red to have accomplished its object unless 
eat men out well equipped morally as well 
intellectually^'* Christian gentlemen," as his 
ise is> 

he formation of character which Arnold set 
ire him as his object has been the dominant 

of public schools ever smce. How^ far they have 
:eeded is another question ; they have been 
,cked and defended with equal vigour, but 
IC& and apologists have never differed as to the 

Ile object in view, or questioned the fact that 
kacy or the reverse of the system can only be 
[ by the general character of public school 

k feature which most dbtinguishes English 
schools is the comparative liberty which is 
I to the boys. It is true that modem times 
e seen a good deal of change in the amount of 
rty allowed; the modem schoolboy at Rugby, 
H^l as elsewhere, fmds his time far more mapped 
' him than it was for his grandfather. This is 



very noticeable m the sphere of work where examina- 
tions of all kinds mark out his mental path and 
leave time for very few to wander off into by-ways : 
it is equally true of his play-time, for increasing 
scientific knowledge has laid stress on the importance 
of some more or less systematic bodily training, 
and schools have responded by making games com- 
pulsory'. But for all that, the most essential feature 
of the public school is the liberty allow*ed, and the 
chief problem with which Arnold, hke all public 
schoolmasters, had to deal was the maintenance of 
a sound condition of things in the school without 
unduly curtailing the liberty. It was, and is, no 
easy task, for in a primitive state of society such 
as that of a school, force is the most natural arbiter, 
and the ability to punch your neighbour's head is 
only too apt to be w^orth more than the moral and 
mental qualities which ci\iHsed man is gradually 
coming to recognise as superior. 

The way in which Arnold tried to effect his object 
was briefly this. He broke down the t3^anny of 
the strong by abolishing the ill-won privileges of 
those who were not m the sixth form : believing, 
as he said, *' in the general union of moral and in- 
tellectual excellence," he made the whole sbcth form 
responsible for the maintenance of order. At the 
same time, by improving the pecuniary position of his 
assbtants, he was able to demand that they should 
devote their whole time and energies to the school, 
while he insisted on the necessity of getting rid, 
not only of boys who had committed some flagrant 
evil, but also of those who showed themselves 
unlikely to make good use of the liberty which they 
enjoyed. Last, and not least, he made strenuous 
efforts to bring direct religious influence to bear on 
boys, not by multiplying services or attemptmg to 
force a hot-house piety, but by using every oppor- 
tunity, in the pulpit and out of it, to put forcibly 
before his hearers the practical effect which reUgion 
should have upon their daily lives, and to waken 
in them something of that fiery zeal for righteous- 
ness which was the motive power of all that he 
did. 

We have dwelt upon Arnold's work because it 
is just in the heritage of memories like this that 
for the most part one school differs from another, 
and because the effect of his influence has been 
enormous both at Rugby and elsewhere. For not 
only has his work been a permanent source of 
inspiration to his successors at Rugby, to men like 
Dr, Temple and Dr. Percival, who, following closely 
in his footsteps, have left behind in their turn a 
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stimulating record of fearless and devoted service, 
but also, through masters and boys who caught at 
Rugby something of his spirit, his influence has been 
far-reaching in the moulding of many of the public 
schools which have sprung up since his death. 
CUfton, for instance, and Marlborough and Hailey- 
bury owe much to old Rugby masters or boys, and 
it is interesting to note that at the present time the 
headmasters of all three schools, as well as of several 
others, are old Rugby masters. 

Few men of mark have been so fortunate as Arnold 
in the literature which enshrines their memory. 
His life, by Dean Stanley, is a model for its skill, its 
judgment, its sympathy, and, in these days of 
lengthy biographies, let us add its comparative 
brevity : the poem, " Rugby Chapel," is a splendid 
tribute not only of a son to a father but of one great 
man to another, and Tom Brown's School Days 
remains imri vailed as a story of school life. The 
circulation of Tofn Brown must be enormous, for 
it is almost as much read in America as in England, 
and numbers of our Transatlantic cousins spare 
an hour or two of their well-occupied stay in Europe 
to visit the scenes in which it is laid, and it is also 
well known on the Continent, where it is often read 
as a school-book. It remains unrivalled, partly be- 
cause it deals with a time when life at schools was 
less methodical than it is nowadays, when there was 
more room for variety and picturesque incident, 
and when the evil was more open and violent, 
partly because its author was singularly well adapted 
for the work, in that he was, as Lord Goschen 
happily put it when he unveiled his statue at Rugby, 
" the incarnation of the highest form of the British 
schoolboy, the best type of the character of the 
school which moulded him." 

It remains to say a few words about the organisa- 
tion and institutions of modem Rugby. The school 
contains about 570 boys, of whom some thirty 
are day-boys, while the rest live in boarding-houses, 
which, as is natural, maintain a keen rivalry in 
games, and form the inner circle of a boy's life. 
The curriculum has gradually altered in accordance 
with modem tendencies : probably only critics who 
write to the newspapers about school reform stiU 
labour under the impression that a public school- 
boy spends most of his time doing Latin verses. 
At Rugby the majority are still on the Classical side 
(where Latin verses are only an alternative sub- 
ject), but for those whose tastes lie in other direc- 
tions, or who are not intending to go to the older 
universities, there is a Modem side of about 150 bo}^, 



where no Greek is taught, but a literary education 
is aimed at through the medium of Latin, French 
and English, and, in the two top forms, Gennan. 
On reaching the Upper School, boys with special 
ability have facilities for specialising in Mathematics, 
Science {i.e,, Physics and Chemistry) and History. 
The Army class has a curriculum of its own which 
varies with the varying requirements of the War 
Office. Boys belonging to it pay an extra fee and 
are taught in small sets. 

Chemistry has a new and costly building devoted 
to it ; Physics remains in a more or less temporary 
structure, which also houses some small compart- 
ments for musical practising, and a large room which 
contains the valuable museum belonging to the 
Natural History Society. This Society, and its 
elder sister the Debating Society, are old-established 
institutions and meet on altemate Saturdays during 
the winter months. In sununer the debates cease, 
but the N.H.S., splitting into various sections, 
goes off on periodical expeditions. 

Amongst other buildings the visitor to the School 
should not fail to go to the Art Museum, which con- 
tains a very valuable collection of objects of artistic 
and archaeological interest, the nucleus of which was 
formed by the money given or bequeathed by the 
late Mr. M. H. Bloxam. Amongst them is a Greek 
helmet, which all readers of Xenophon will look at 
with particular interest, as it probably belonged 
originally to one of the famous Ten Thousand. It 
stuck on a boatman's pole as he was ferrying 
two old Rugbeians down a tributary of the Tigris in 
1884. 

We must not conclude without mention of the 
famous game which has spread from the Qose 
over England and many of her colonies. The 
evolution of the game from the time when its dis- 
tinctive feature, the handling of the ball, gradually 
crept in amongst the boys playing in the Close (be- 
tween 1820 and 1830) to the present day, has been 
rapid ; if a Rugbeian of Arnold's day had slept, 
like Rip van Winkle, from his schooldays till now, 
he would have been almost as much astonished to 
hear that the victorious New Zealanders were playing 
the strict rules of Rugby football as to hear that 
they came from the other side of the globe. The 
later developments of the game, however, have had 
nothing to do with the School, which since i88x 
has conformed to Rugby Union Rules. It is in- 
teresting to notice that on one occasion in the year 
the game is still played in the old style. The t«o 
'' Cock House " fifteens join together then against j 
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best players from the rest of the School : 
gbeians join in on both sides, and, though the 
> no longer keenly contested, but is more of a 

than a game, the spectator may get some 
lea of what Rugby football was like in its 
lays. H. C. Bradby. 



: Ventilation of School 
dings 

By Sydney F. Walker 

ATiON may be described as air cleaning. It 
be same relation to the noxious gases, microbes, 
c, that float in the air we breathe, as washing 

our bodies generally, and the cleanliness of our 

Air dissolves noxious gases, such as carbonic 

id microbes, as well as the dust, carbon, &c., that 

nake up the smoky atmosphere of great cities; 

:urrent of air will carry them away, one and all, 

a current of water will carry away the grosser 
)f ** matter in the wrong place." As with water, 
e two methods of air cleansing. The better method 
iploy a gentle air-current which absorbs the small 
ies of carbonic acid as they are formed, and of 
:robes before they have time to breed, and carries 
way to where they will do no harm. Where this 
possible, as in some old buildings, the alternative 
od turn out and general clean up may be adopted. 
)rs and windows may be opened when every one 
of the room, and the air allowed to find its way 
here. But in these cases the treatment must 

thorough as the most hustling of housewives 

of spring-cleaning. The furniture should be 
, all comers should be exposed to the full current 

and every effort should be made to direct the 
rent right into every deposit of dust, &c. In all 
whether the gentle continuous air-current, or the 
ous clean up is adopted, it must be remembered 

is a current of air passing through the room that 
ul, that the air-current should come from a source 
e as is obtainable in the neighbourhood, and that 
tiated air should be carried away as far from the 
lir as possible. There must be inlets for the air 
outlets in every room. For large rooms there 
I be several inlets and several outlets. Merely 
ng up the air that is in the room, whether large 
ill, by means of a fan placed on a desk, as is often 
is not ventilation, and will not do the work of 
ition. Every teacher and every scholar is exhaling 
lie into the atmosphere of the room, at each 
, and it is created by every iUuminant except the 
: light. 

addition, exhalations are proceeding from the 

: every one, while dust is brought in by every one's 

All of this must be picked up by the ventilating 



air-current, and carried away out of the building. Fans 
churning up the air in the room may create draughts, 
may give those in the room colds, but they do not 
carry off an appreciable percentage of the noxious 
matter, and what they do carry off is almost by accident. 
Chimneys, where there are any, are the very best outlets 
obtainable, and the inlets, according to the latest 
practice, should be a few feet above the heads of those 
in the room. The hot air, with the hot carbonic acid 
gas formed by the combustion of gas for illuminating 
purposes may be carried off by outlets at the upper part 
of the rooms, but better results are obtained on the 
whole by extracting from the lower parts, a few feet 
from the floor. Where no other means are available, 
opening the tops of the windows, on the lee side of the 
building, the side away from the wind, will answer 
fairly well for inlets. A better plan which has been 
adopted a great deal of late years is, the lower sash 
of the window, where it opens vertically, is raised from 
three to six inches, and the space left between it and 
the window-sill filled with a flat board, so that there is 
no ingress of air at the bottom. But there is a space 
between the sashes, through which the air enters, it 
being given an upward motion by its passage through 
the narrow channel dividing the sashes, and it then 
curves over, mixing with the air of the room, the outlet 
being by the chinmey. In another method, what are 
called " tobin tubes ** are employed. They are vertical 
wooden or metal ducts, though they may be of 
any material, usually rectangular in section, fixed 
against the wall, opening at the bottom to a duct 
leading to the fresh outside air, and opening into the 
room at the top, but having the upper orifice controlled 
by a movable shutter. This, it will be seen, pro- 
vides a supply of fresh air, which again has an upward 
tendency, curving over and passing out by the outlets 
provided for it. 

It has been supposed that ventilation is best ob- 
tained by providing outlets for the air near the ceiling, 
because the hot air always rises, and it is the hot air 
which contains the vitiating elements. This is only 
partly correct. Outlets, near the ceiling, act as very 
efficient inlets, under very many atmospheric conditions, 
and the weight of the colder air causes it to work down 
gradually through the mass of air below it. In all cases 
gases brought into contact and free to diffuse will mingle 
with each other. 

Ventilation by Means of Radiat<5rs and 
Gratings. 

As mentioned in a previous article, ventilation and 
heating are now nearly always arranged together, and 
by one method gratings are fixed in the waUs, allowing 
air to pass through them, and capable of being closed 
or opened more or less at will. In front of the gratings, 
on the inside of the room, radiators are fixed, the air 
passing over the warm surface of the radiator and 
thence into the room. If the air is allowed to pass 
straight into the room unchecked except by the friction 
of the radiator surfaces, and in a horizontal direction. 
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the result is not as good as if the air is brought in at a 
higher level. Where an outlet is provided by the side of 
a flue, as was explained in the article on warming, the 
combination may answer well. The latest practice, 
however, with radiators placed in front of gratings is to 
prevent the air passing straight through the radiator 
into the room, but to cause it to pass over a vertical 
surface carefully broken up by small pp'amids and ex- 
tended as high as possible, the air being thus given an 
upward impulse. The arrangement has the advantage 
also that in summer cool air can be drawn in from the 
same inlet, provided that there is an outlet of such a 
form and size as will provide the necessary difference of 
pressure. In order that there may be a continuous cir- 
culation of air through a room, there must be a difference 
of pressure in the air at different parts of the room, as 
between the base of the chimney and the top of the 
** tobin tube," and in all cases between inlets and outlets. 
If the pressure at the inlet is that of the atmosphere 
outside, the necessary difference is easily produced by 
the chimney itself, the column of air occupying it being 
nearly always lighter than that of the corresponding 
column outside, and once a lower pressure at the base of 
the chimney is produced, air will flow to it, as long as the 
difference of pressure continues. 

The Plenum System. 

The various devices that have been worked out for 
mechanically moving the air have led up to the system 
to which has been given another barbarous name, the 
" Plenum." As usual considerable controversy has raged, 
and is still raging, round the system. Its advocates 
warmly praise it, while its adversaries do the reverse. 
The writer will not pretend to pass judgment. He will 
merely explain the system under its different forms, 
give the advantages that are claimed for it, and the 
disadvantages that have been urged against it. In the 
system when fully adopted the air is cleaned, dried, 
moistened, cooled, warmed, delivered to the rooms to be 
ventilated, and carried away to the atmosphere again 
at a different point to that from which the supply 
was taken. The usual plan is, a short shaft is built 
in any convenient position outside the building, and 
the supply of air is taken from this. In some cases the 
air is partially filtered on its entrance to the shaft by 
wire gauze, j^erforated metal plates, or similar arrange- 
ments. In some cases the shaft is taken right up to the 
top of the building. The question is really one of expense. 
A shaft of the kind if carried up high is an expensive 
matter and may add to the power required to move the 
air, while all that is necessary can be done to the air, 
no matter what level it is taken from, provided that 
dirt is not allowed to enter in a mass. Even then it 
could be dealt with, but the expense would be consider- 
able, and its exclusion is easily assured by the shaft 
being above the level of the street. The bottom of the 
shaft leads directly into the building through, literally, 
a circular hole in the wall. 

The circular apertiire is occupied by a fan, the shaft 
being built so as to prevent any ingress of air except 



through the fan. On the outer side of the fan, however, 
the cleaning-chamber is placed, forming part of the 
bottom of the shaft. The cleaning apparatus varies id 
form, but all are constructed on the same general lines. 
There is a screen of some kind, cocoanut fibre being a 
favourite material the screen being formed of a number 
of vertical lengths of cloth made from the fibre, sewn 
together, and suspended right across the entrance to the 
fan ai)erture. The screen is usually maintained in a 
moist condition, the favourite method being a gentle 
stream of water trickUng down the whole width of the 
screen from a perforated pipe above it, this being 
supplemented by a sharp flush at certain intervals, 
and further by placing a hose on the screen, when it 
can be laid off for a short time. An alternative to 
this is, the screen is made double the required length, 
and is suspended vertically over two horizontal rollec, 
the lower one being immersed in water. The rollers 
are kept slowly revolving, carrying the screen round with 
them, like a roller towel, and the screen is kept moist 
by picking up water from the trough in which the lower 
roller stands. An addition that is sometimes made is, 
the air is passed through a screen formed of a number 
of glass rods, set at a sUght angle with the vertical, 
a stream of water passing constantly down over them. 
The object of the watered screen is twofold. It arrests 
the dirt, and it cools the air, leading it to deposit some 
of its moisture. Air carries moisture in varying pro- 
jiortions, according to a law which is expressed by a 
parabolic curve, the increase in the amount that can 
be carried being very rapid as the temperature rises, 
consequently when the air is cooled, as it is by contact 
with the watered screen, it leaves some of its moisture 
behind it, if it has carried a large proportion. On the 
other hand, if the air is very dr>% on entering the shaft 
it is humidified by passing through the screen. The 
whole operation is somewhat complicated, and the 
question whether the incoming air shall take up moisture 
from the screen, or shall deposit some on the screen, 
depends upon its temperature on entrance, that to which 
it is reduced, when it is reduced, its percentage of 
possible saturation with watery vapour on entrance and 
on the tension of the vapour it carries, as opposed to 
the tension of the vapour issuing from the water on the 
screen, these tensions being again dependent upon the 
temperatures and the degrees of saturation with moisture. 
The calculation is a little intricate, but not difficult; 
and the engineer, if he is allowed a free hand, should be 
able to produce any degree of humidity that is desired. 
Another form of screen that is in use in the Manchester 
Technological School, consists of a number of sheets 
of corrugated galvanised iron set on edge in the shaft, 
with sprays of water playing over them, from above. 
This appears to be very effective, 14 lb. of dirt per day 
being taken on an average out of the bottom of the shaft 
to which it falls and 22 lb, on a foggy day. Another 
method of cleansing the air consists of galvanised iron 
nets fixed in the path of the air, arranged vertically 
in a succession of Vs, the point of the V containing 
cotton-wool, which is changed periodically. The wool 
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can be seen to become dirtier and dirtier in a smoky 
town. In addition to the above, where a water-screen 
is enriployed there is alwa>*s a grid of steam-pipes, fixed 
outside the screen, through which steam is passed during 
frosty weather, so that the water on the screen itself 
shall not freeze. On the inner side of the fan aperture 
there is usually a chamber from which ducts lead to the 
different parts of the building to be ventilated, and 
for each duct there is a steam grid, over which the air 
passes on its way. In some cases, as at the Manchester 
Technological School, there are two ducts, one of which 
has a steam grid, and the other has not, both ducts 
leading to the rooms to be ventilated. Steam is supplied 
from any convenient source to the steam grids, which 
are merely small steam-pipes formed into grids, some- 
thing in the shape of a gridiron. If there is a steam- 
engine working in the building, the exhaust steam can be 
used with advantage. If there is not, steam can be 
generated by a boiler fixed for the purpose, or 
water may be heated in the boiler and may be 
employed equally as well as steam, remembering 
that its temperature is not so high, and, therefore. 
a larger surface must be provided for the air to pass 
over. In some cases the temperature of the air in the 
rooms is regulated by the temperature of the hot 
surface of the steam grids, which are made in sections, 
so that the steam can be turned off from any sec- 
tion at will, and more or less steam can be allowed 
to enter all sections. In other cases, as at Manchester 
Technological School, the control is in the room, valves 
in each room, operated by rods, with handles, and some- 
times automatically, opening the warmed air-duct more 
or^ess, and closing the cold air-duct, more or less, and vice 
versa^ one operation performing the two offices. From 
the inlets, which are situated, as explained, about 8 ft. 
from the floor — and many consist of louvred gratings, 
or simple openings pointing upwards — the air passes into 
the room in curved paths spreading out as it issues 
from the duct and finally passing out at the outlet 
provided for it. In some cases the outlets are also ducts 
leading to shafts which are carried up to the roof, in 
which the egress of the air is sometimes assisted, either 
by a fan, or by a source of heat, e.g., a gas-flame. In 
other cases the chinmeys are made use of. In some 
instances the outlets from individual rooms are on to 
corridors in which the rooms are situated, ducts leading 
away from them to the common outlet. In others the 
windows and the spaces round the doors are the only 
outlets to the common outlet. One point that appears to 
be lost sight of by many ventilating engineers is the size of 
the ducts. Power is expended in moving the air just as in 
moving water. The fan is really a pump, and the power 
required by the fan depends directly upon the lengths of 
the ducts, upon the square of the velocity at which the 
air is required to pass through them, and upon the form of 
the surface. Small ducts require high velocities to pass 
the same quantity of air ; hence more power is expended. 
Rough siufaces create more friction, as the air passes 
over them, than smooth, hence the ducts should be as 
smooth as possible inside, and should be kept as clean as 



possible. All ducts that are intended for the passage of 
air-currents should be easily accessible. The main ducts, 
where a large building is in question, should be of 
sufficient size for a man to walk through easily. It will 
be understood that if dust is allowed to collect in the 
ducts some of it will be carried into the class-rooms, 
and the system may do more harm than good. 

Advantages' AND Disadvantages of the Plenum 
System. 

The advocates of the " Plenum " system claim that 
it provides, if properly carried out, for all the require- 
ments of ventilation. Its opponents admit that the air 
is cleansed in the way that has been described, and that 
there are no draughts, where it is properly carried out, 
but they say that something is taken out of the air by 
the cleansing and warming process. 



The National Diploma in 
Agriculture 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

The seventh annual examination for the Diploma in 
Agriculture by the Board, appointed by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England and the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, will be held at the 
Leeds University in the second week of May. This 
will probably be the last examination under present 
conditions. On December 6, 1905, a deputation from 
the Royal Agricultural Society appeared before the 
Board of Agriculture to ap])eal for an annual grant in 
aid of the continuation and extension of the Society's 
work, including the cost, about £250 a year, of the 
Diploma Examination. Sir Thomas Elliott, replying 
on behalf of the Board, pointed out that several bodies 
now conduct examinations at different centres with 
var^'ing standards, and that it was most desirable to 
have one central standard examination for the whole 
country. This the Board believed could be best achieved 
by the formation of a National Examination Council, 
on which should be represented the Board, the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the Highland Society, and the 
Agricultural Colleges and Institutions. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the 
desirability of a National Diploma at all. Twenty-one 
institutions in Great Britain and Ireland now provide 
agricultural education of varying types and grades. 
The University Colleges and collegiate centres offer a 
three years* course of instruction, leading to a degree in 
Science or Agriculture ; the other institutions have a 
course of two years. Before the establishment of 
these twenty-one schools or colleges, the diploma granted 
by the Royal and Highland Societies served a useful 
purpose in testifying to the qualifications of private 
students who could not afford the high charges of 
the agricultural colleges then in operation. Private 
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students, however, unattached to any teaching centre, 
have disappeared and ceased to Ix; a factor in the ques- 
tion. From the report of the results of the examina- 
tion for the National Diploma in upS, it api)ears that 
the twent}' successful candidates came from seven 
institutions only, and that of the thirty-eight candidates, 
who passed Part I. of the examination, twenty-seven 
were from four schools only. The r.iajority of the 
colleges of highest grade were unrepresented. They 
grant degrees or diplomas ot their own, to which greater 
value obviously attaches than to a diploma which may be 
obtained after two year>' study. They will not dis- 
locate their programmes to meet the requirements of 
any external examination, especially when it Ls of a 
standard inferior to what they furnish themselves. 
The fact is that the diploma is mainly sought as a means 
of advertisement by colleges and schools of lower grade ; 
a few clever lads are crammed solely for the examina- 
tion to the detriment of the students generally ; their agri- 
cultural knowledge is largely the product of text-books, 
and the public is misled as to what the diploma actually 
im]>lies. On these grounds, and U^cause of the exjx'ndi- 
ture of money, necessitated l)v the examination, which 
might with greater advantage be devoted to the definite 
promotion of agricultural education or research, it is 
forciblv urged that the National Diploma should Ik* 
abolished altogether. 

Whether the Ho«iril of Agriculture would consent to 
the abandonment of their scheme is doubtful, but the 
Board will certainly consult the educational institutions 
concerned, as to the composition of the new Examining 
Board, and the character of the Diploma examination. 
If there is to be ** one standard central examination for 
the whole country," it is es.sential that it should be of 
at least equal rank to the linal examinations of the 
colleges of highest grade. This would in effect exclude 
the colleges and schools with a two years' course, which 
have hitherto suj^plied most of the candidates. In 
the interests of the diploma itself, this would Ix* an 
advantage, but. were the Board to differentiate officially 
between one institution and another, however desirable 
it may be to define the function and scope of each college 
or school in exact terms, profound jealousy and dis- 
content would inevitably be aroused. That such should 
be the case is regrettable. The present system of treat- 
ing all institutions a*^ though their aims were identical 
has caused intermediate agricultural education to be 
commonly ignored, and has led schools to attempt the 
higher branches for which they are not qualified by their 
equipment, their staff or the jnevious training of their 
students. Possibly this difficulty might be overcome, 
if the rules for admission to the examination for the 
National Diploma were modelled mutatis inuiamlis upon 
those for admission to the Associateship and to the 
Fellowship of the Institute of Chemistry. Candidates 
for the Associateshij) must, amongst other qualifications, 
have ]')assed satisfactorily through a systematic course 
of at least three years' study or have for at least two 
years regularly attended systematic courses and been 
systematically engaged in Analytical Chemistry in the 



Laborator\- of a Fellow of the Institute. Candidates 
for the FdloM-ship must be not less than 24 years of age, 
and must since their admission as Associates have for a 
IKTiod of three years been continuously engaged in the 
study and practical work of applied Chemistr>' in a 
manner that shall be satisfactory to the Council. Under 
regulations corresponding to these, the National Dijrfoma 
would be recognised as the best evidence of agricultiiral 
knowledge and experience. The examination might 
as at present, he divided into two parts. Candi- 
dates for Part I. would either have to pass through a 
three years' course of study or through one of two years 
combined with two years* work on a farm or in forestry. 
Candidates for Part II. would have to give satisfactory 
proof of having been continuously engaged for three 
years in actual farming, agricultural research or forestry. 
If the diploma is to be worth anything at all, the condi- 
tions for obtaining it must be stringent, and they should 
lx» so formulated as not to draw any invidious distinctions. 
Candidates from institutions with a two years* course 
would merely have to spend a further period of two years 
in some agricultural pursuit, nor w^ould this involve any 
hardship, having regard to the quaUty and duration of 
the instruction at these institutions and the general 
education of their students. 

The great object should be to discourage cramming 
as much as jwssible, and to ensure that the examinations 
is a real test of practical as well as theoretical knowledge. 
Ordinary farm work cannot be successfully combined 
with scientific teaching. Years ago this was pointed out 
by M. Rister, Director of the Institut Agronomique at 
Paris. "If you pursue both practice and theor}V' ^ 
said, *' you will make bad practical men and bad scien- 
tific men. Our pupils require all their life for becoming 
practical men, and to become a practical man is really 
imjKissible on a farm where there arc one hundred pupils, 
and which is cultivated with public money. Practice 
can only be well taught on a farm where there are only 
three or four students, where they can really be charged 
with the carrying out of practical work, the supervisioo 
of the labourers, and the keeping of the accounts. Prac- 
tice, in fact, requires a financial aim, and a good organisa- 
tion of all the details of farming for its main purpose- 
viz., that of making money." Opinions are somewhat 
divided as to whether the practical experience should 
precede or follow the study of scientific agriculture. 
On the whole, it seems better that it should come first. 
At Edinburgh it has been found that the best students are 
those who, after leaving school, have gone home for two 
or three 3'cars, and made themselves personally famihar 
with practical work on the farm and with hve-stock, 
before going to study the allied sciences and the prin* 
ciples of agriculture and of stock-raising. The condi- 
tions in Scotland are, however, different from those which 
]>revail in England. Here most of the students pro- 
ceed direct from school to the agricultural institutions. 
In their cases the system pursued at the Institut Agro* 
nomique might be adopted. French students there arc 
obliged to pass two at least out of the three months' 
vacation on a farm. They have to keep a jooiBal 
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ording day by day the division of labour at the famir 
purchases, sales, the agricultural operations, the 
ire which they Uieraselves have taken in them» the 
ces of agricultural produce, the work atid wages of the 
•ourers. They have also to describe one or more 
nis connected with the rural economy of the district ^ 
i peculiar features of the farm land, such as irrigation. 
Linage, baildings, special products, Sec. These resi- 
ices at farms are said to be of extreme benefit, since 
y impart not only a large amount of practical in- 
mation unattainable at a school or college, but also 
ve to develop habits of minute observation » 
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e Book and its Writer 

n Professional Education 

lAT particular species of education is required to fit a 
n for his future career is always a difficult question to 
fwer. Most people would probably vote for those 
dies which are likely to be of use in later training, 
we are reminded, day after day, that the period of 
tiuction for professional men is all too short. But 
Lhis lecture * Dr. AUbutt takes up the sensible ground 
,t a man*s education is developed and extended by the 
ctice of his fife's work, and that therefore it is an 
rantage to him to be previously equipped with a know- 
ge of subjects which he is not necessarily expected to 
later. By such a method his views are broadened 
I his mind enlarged, and he brings in consequence 
reater freshness to the consideration of difficulties 
ich beset his path. No man, whether doctor, teacher, 
yer, or anything else, is a finished product when he 
.llowed to write the m>^tic letters which indicate liis 
ree after his name. He has still much to learn : the 
lence from the inside of these professions would 
bably be overwhelming as to the pitch of efficiency 
being reached before middle age — a view which our 
hor states to be his own. It may be worth a moment's 
Lse to ^k if our educational authorities realise this, 
even our headmasters ; for it is a lamentable fact 
t assistants know only too well that to apply for a 
t at the age of forty is well-nigh hopeless, and that 
body who happens to be '* unemployed '* at that age 
kcly to remain so. 

tut to come to the subject of the lecture* Though 
narily giving advice to students of medicine, the Regius 
ifessof casts an eye over our whole educational system 
ad behold, it is very indifferent. The only training 
idi escapes a scathing censure is, curiously enough, 
t of the medical schools. We are assured that in this 
artment, at any rate, England can challenge com- 
ison with the rest of the world. We have a chm sort 
ecollection of ha\4ng heard of institutions in Vienna 
t other places whither the English student who wants 

Or • yal Educaiion, with Special Reference to Medicine^ 
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to polish his intelligence is wont to repair; but we 
would fain believe the fact to be as Dr. AUbutt states 
it. But for our public school system, which mostly 
concerns us here, he has much scorn and contempt. 
He deprecates the cra^e for athletics, but sensibljf 
remarks that '* it is not the athletics but the pubUdty ' 
and noise of them " which do harm. Boys who have not 
received any farther training after the conclusion of their 
public school career '* reach the prime of fife common- 
minded, incapable and even intolerant of ideas^that is, 
of large and s>^tematic conceptions of present and 
coming events ; they are consequently incurable em- 
pirics, and have no higher philosophy than that of 
muddling through." And next we find a denun- 
ciation of headmasters ; he questions " if there are 
three in England who govern and inspire their modern 
side," gibes at the classical department as the ** antique *' 
one, laments the failure to provide stimulus to the imagt- 
nation, its divorce from inteUect — ^and so on, until 
one wonders whether there is a single vestige of hope 
left for the inmates of our schools. 

Yet, in spite of these pessimistic conclusions, and the 
rather ungenerous treatment of our teachers and schools, 
there is much in the book that compels attention. Facts, 
he says, unless built into theory, are useless ; ideas 
alone produce results, for which practice and handwork 
are necessary, to impress them on our minds ; we must 
develop our own imagination, and not be ** reduced to 
picking up notions made in Germany/' We confess 
that we should have fiked to see the constructive part of 
this criticism more fully developed. We are treated to a 
brilliant array of epigrammatic aphorisms ; on nearly 
every page we meet with new metaphors and sparkling 
phrases which it is a real delight to read and ponder 
over ; but as far as solving the difficulties of the school 
ctn-riculum or the question of how to put the intellectual 
side of a boy's life into its proper position, we are afraid 
that we are not much ** forrader," 

When the Professor begins to discuss the status of a 
University he is treating of a subject with which he has 
every-day acquaintance, and his views will command 
imiversal respect^ven fi"om those who, fike Lord Rose* 
bery, do not agree vnth his conception of what London 
University, for instance, stands for- We think he is 
right, and that its duty is '* to kindle the imagination as 
well as to inform the intellect,*' and not to degenerate 
into some species of glorified technical school '* Its 
youth is its misfortune — a misfortune to be repaired 
only by afiiance with its elders, and by enriching itself 
from their stor^ and their educational capital/' 

What reflections are left after reading this stimulating 
little book ? First, that our school system is all wrong ; 
our teachers go the wrong way to work, our boys are 
swayed by utterly inane motives, and that, unless a 
University education is superadded, the intellectual 
product is of the feeblest possible description, WeU, 
all we can say is that we do not befieve it is as bad as this ; 
and that, in spite of the autlior's not too gentle estimate 
of the usefulness of the self-sacrificing body of secondary 
teachers, they will be vastly the better lor reading it. 
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The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Canton Ztlrich 

By A. J. Pressland, M.A. 
III.— THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS (continued) 

In the Industrie Schule we reach the high-water mark 
of school mathematics. This being so, we give the 
papers set at the Leaving Examination of September 
1905. The number of candidates is usually about 
thirty-five. An occasional failure occiurs every two or 
three years. 

Ai. Calculate the eccentricity and parameter of gy^ — 
192;!? + 16^2. 

A2. The distance of Juno from the sun is 2.1938D with 
anomaly 57° 48' and 2.8405D with anomaly 118° 32'. 
Find the distance from the sun at perihelion. 

B3. A tangent is drawn to a hyperbola and perpendi- 
culars to the asymptotes at the points where it cuts 
them. Find the locus of the point of intersection of the 
perpendiculars. 

B4. ABC is a right-angled triangle. Two circles are 
drawn passing through C and touching the hypotenuse at 
A and B respectively. Find the locus of a point at which 
these circles subtend equal angles. 

C5. Every chord 6i a circle forms a triangle with the 
centre. When is the area of this triangle a maximum ? 
Find the value of this area. 

C6. Calculate either the cube-root of 37 to ten places 

or the first four terms of the expansion . — = — 

^ > (I - 2X)\ 

D7. Calculate the co-ordinates of the point of inter- 
section of y^ -= 4(x^ - I ) and x^ = 8y + i to three decimal 
places. 

D8. A cube is inscribed in a sphere of radius r and a 
cylinder of equal volume is inscribed in another sphere of 
the same radius. Calculate the height of the cylinder. 

SECOND PAPER 

I a. Find the common tangents of an ellipse and the 
concentric circle of equal area. 

lb. The centre of a circle is the vertex of a parabola. 
Find that tangent of the circle whose pole with respect to 
the parabola lies on the circumference of the circle. 

2a. PQ is a chord of an ellipse perpendicular to AA'. 
Find the locus of the point of intersection of PA and A'Q. 

2b. At the points of intersection of a tangent with the 
asjrmptotes of a hyperbola, normals are drawn to the 
asymptotes. Find the locus of their intersection. 

3a. Find the points on a hyperbola which are nearest to 
the vertices of the conjugate hyperbola. 

3b. Find the circle which cuts a concentric ellipse at a 
maximum angle. 

4a. Find the points of intersection of the curves xy =^ 2 
and y^ = ^(x - i ) to three decimal places. 

4b. Find, to three decimal places, the co-ordinates of 
the point on y^ = 4^ which is equidistant from the vertex 
and one extremity of the latus rectum. 

5a. A secant of a rectangular hyperbola is drawn which 
cuts oflE from the asymptotes intercepts equal to the prin- 
cipal axes. Find the area of the segment of the h3rperbola. 



• 5b. What is the area between 24r + 3y - 6 = and 
xy ^ I 7 

Four hours for each paper. One question from each 
pair must be solved before the second of the pair is 
attempted. 

Physics 

1 . In a series-dynamo the field-magnet has a resistance 
Wy = 1.8 ohms, and the armature a resistance tp, « u 
ohms. The E.M.F. of the machine is E = 112V. How 
many lamps in parallel of 250 ohms and 0.4 amperes will 
the machine supply ? 

2. An electrical stove contains a = 1.S36 kilograms of 
water at / « 1 17.6**. It is fed with a current i — 4.3 ampcrei 
and t'j = v, volts. After c «= 64.8 minutes there are only 
d = 1.4 1 9 kilograms of water at 100** C. in the stove, the re- 
mamder having been converted into steam. What is the 
efficiency of the stove ? What is the cost of heating a 
kilogram of water in the apparatus from 1 5 ** C. to 100** C. when 
the kilowatt per hour costs 16 cents ? One calorie = 4-19 
Joules. Latent heat of steam =536 calories. 

3. From a kilogram of copper a wire of 1.945 mm. 
diameter is made. A metre of copper of i mm. diameter 
has a resistance .02104 ohms. Density of copper 8.9. 
Find the resistance of the resulting wire. What current 
will be obtained if the ends are placed in series with a 
battery of twenty elements the internal resistance of each 
element being .05 ohms ? 

4a. In an air thermometer the mercury stands at equal 
levels under 7 1 2 mm. pressure and i o** C. Find the difference 
of level at 724 mm. and 500° C, the volume remainmg 
constant. 

Linear coefficient of expansion of glass .0000088. 
4b (alternative to 4a). The boiler of a steam-engine 
produces per hour 300 kilograms of steam at 4 atmospheres 
pressure. What horse-power does this represent ? What 
is the actual effect to be expected from the machine if to 
per cent, of the energy is wasted ? Temperature of steam 
/ = 152.2° C, of water /j, -= 15** C. Heat used in converting 
one gram of water into steam «= 602 + .305 (/ - 'J 
calories. One calorie ==« .424 metrekilograms. 

In the Handels-Schule mathematics is not one of the 
most important subjects. The syllabus is : 
Class I. Three hours per week. 
Elementary operations in algebra. Application to 
denary numbers. Linear equations in x, ProportioB. 
Square root. Geometry up to the similarity of plane 
figures. Graphic representation of a varying quantity. 
Class II. Two hours per week. 
Equations in x, y, z. Powers and roots. Cube root 
Plan and elevation of simple bodies. Calculations of surface, 
volumes, and weights. 

Class III. Two hours per week. 
Logarithms. Application to calculation in plane and 
in solid geometry. The shde rule. Progressions. Com- 
pound interest and stocks. Sinking funds and loans. 
Class IV. Three hours per week. 
Elements of combinations and probability. Elementaiy 
actuarial calculations. Sickness and accident insurance. 
Class V. Three hours per week. 
Trigonometry. Solution of right-angled and obBqoe 
triangles. General revision. 

Only those students who intend to proceed to a 
University take mathematics in Classes IV. and V. 
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ninercial arithmetic is taught in Classes I. — III. on 
>llowing syllabus : 

Class I. Three hours per week, 
mentary operations. Approximate methods. Tests 
ccuracy. Symmetrical multiplication. Proportion. 

rule. Averages, mixtures, and partnerships. The 
Y of percentages, with apphcations. The most im- 
Qt coins, weights, and measures, with special attention 
)se used in Great Britam. Mental arithmetic. 

Class II. Four hours per week, 
erest and discount. Instalments. Coins and coinage, 
y and practice of exchange. Calculation of produce 
commodities. Invoices of foreign goods. Current 
nt in theory and banking practice. Compound 
et from tables. Mental arithmetic. 

Class III. Three hours per week, 
rent account. Calculation of rebate on bills not due 
te of balance-sheet (interest at a constant or at a 
ing rate). Exchange. Indirect exchange. Com- 
>ns. Arbitrage of exchange. Money market. Cal- 
ons affecting loans, shares, and income. Stock Ex- 
e business. Calculations. The comparative prices 
)ds, and commercial tables. 

3ses I. and II. also receive two hours per week in the 
^ of book-keeping, which Classes III. — V. practise in 
ebungskontor. 

5 training college for primary teachers is designed 
e students a secondary and a professional education, 
ipts are being made to induce candidates to pass 
gh a secondary school with a view of attending 
iction in professional subjects only, but the number 
Dse who take the step is small. Admission to the 
;e is gained by passing an entrance examination, 
t are two State examinations during the four years' 
g. One, at the end of the second year, is designed 
;t the secondary education ; the other is the final 
ination on which the certificate is awarded, 
the words of the prospectus, the object of instruc- 
n mathematics is *' to ensure a clear understand- 
f number and space, abihty to treat measurable 
dties independently and to deduce logically their 
relations, to train pupils in the observation and 
ism of the problems of practical Hfe so as to enable 

to measure, by calculation or from scale, to a 
nable degree of accuracy.'* 

3 work in these classes resembles that of a British 
1 more closely than is found elsewhere in the 
m. Importance is attached to the manipulation 
e recurring decimal ! Little pieces of information 
K)k-keeping, accounts, and the elements of actuarial 

are introduced as part of the management of 
Stic affairs. Probably they are indirectly necessary, 
le country schoolmaster has often to assist in the 
gement of parochial affairs. 

5 methodical treatment of the subject-matter over- 
s any regard for system or completeness. Im- 
Qce is attached to arrangement and exactness 
itten work and drawing. In geometry, sketching, 
ying, and exact drawing are encouraged so that 
tive principles may not be obscured by general 
Lpparently cogent demonstrations. 
th all this goes a consideration of labour-saving 



devices which assist the teacher of a large class of mixed 
standards — short methods for mental work, means of 
rapid verification, and hints in the manufacture of 
questions. These are in their proper place ; they are 
part of the professional equipment of the teacher, but 
play no part in the general education of the Canton. 

The Technical Institute at Winterthur is organised 
according to the trade of the student. The course for 
engineers covers a period of three years, in which an 
average of thirty-five hours per week is demanded. 
The work of the first year corresponds to that of the 
Industrie Schule. In the second year analytical geo- 
metry and dynamics are taught, and in the third year 
the calculus as required for engineers. The course is 
hardly a school course, but the student who passes 
through it ranks with one who holds the Leaving Certi- 
ficate of a secondary school. 

Girls are required to take the same course as boys in 
the primary schools, but in the higher-grade schools 
they may be excused geometry on account of extra time 
spent in the sewing-school. In the secondary schools 
a pupil who intends to enter the University, or to be a 
candidate for a primary mistresses' certificate must take 
the same examination as a male candidate. When, 
however, a girl joins commercial classes or other special- 
ised courses the curriculum is modified to suit the needs 
of her future profession. 

For teachers in secondary schools training is not yet 
compulsory, though many of them possess certificates. 
No one is appointed to a definite post without a satis- 
factory record of good work. No amount of training is 
allowed to make up for a deficiency of knowledge, but 
a lack of practical experience does not debar a teacher 
of sound scholarship from serving a probationary 
period. 

At the Federal Polytechnic the local aspirant is pitted 
against the youth of Switzerland, South Germany, and 
Austria, and the comparison is eagerly watched by the 
Zurich secondary schoolmasters, who, it may be said, 
keep a finger on the pulse of the Polytechnic. Any 
indication of an advantage shown by a foreigner is 
eagerly watched and debated. And the result is that 
the Zurich schoolboy can well bold his ground against 
his rivals. In these circumstances his teachers beUeve 
that they are right in not desiring early maturity or 
speciahsation — that they help a candidate more by 
giving him a Uberal general education than by pro- 
claiming science, heuristic or otherwise, as a panacea 
for commercial depression. And by acting thus they 
render great assistance to the professors at the Poly- 
technic, who are not under the necessity of providing 
a course of mechanics without trigonometry and with 
calculus-dodging. The best candidates are below the 
scholarship standard at an EngUsh university, but the 
weakest are greatly superior to many of those who 
frequent our technical schools. A professor is not called 
on to supply the lacuna in a student's secondary educa- 
tion. He has time not only to consider the subject- 
matter of his lectures, but also to pay attention to the 
method of presentment. 
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A Term's Work in Literature 



':iy V.'. I. D«l£Y 






The r*:v-,r: A i -.^r- • * 

€spe^, : a 11 V E '. ^- 1. • :. -i '\- '/-.'.' i :■: r orr.:n z ir, •.■:• : j>=:r r lOZ'tz 
cnur.er.'.e x £1 :u.i:::r.. T:.* :or:: ir--jvely Vecent 
boo.T. :r; ::.e r-ry-rrr.^i :^i::.:r.?v: '*::r-:-r Mitlezianc?. 
and y.''A*:rr. Lar.r-ac-rs :? >::';: ::ll:-A-e-i by keen 

of teach^.;; :h^ Er.tLjh -.:- r::-. -a::.:':. :ike -: the lior- s 
sh i re '^: the- t : r-.-:- • *. i,\ 1- : :. ?•: rz, ir. y ~: h. x. 1- . 

Lin::- of .-pi.:e -:o r. •: p^rrr.:: i l:-.rj.^*::r. i- :o the 
souryL'.-:-- o: :hr :>"o-A-r.i: rtixir:-. -.vhith ie-::i»rd the 
cour^^e o: t:.*: v. rk : 

(ii T:.t! .T;a:ri.bu! r.ot :r.e-Aho>.'A :rk :r.l::erature should 
deal witi* t:.r: pi^.-no'i of :.:story w':.:ch is be-.g studied. 

(2) A who-e )>y\: shouli be :eai. r.o: mere extract?. 

(3) Tlv; tor.e o: tr.e liT-^rature lessor. ?h: uld be that o: 
mutuil en; jyr;er.t. by teacher and cla^-i, o: a good 
author. In other wordv :: the cli-- becon:es •discus te^i 
vniii a ^(jiA book literature i- badly taught, but if the 
cla^s enjoys a s-ocd book it :« not to be :r.:erred there- 
fore that hterature i- well taught. 

Without lurther pre^.T.ble. let u- i^roceei to facts. 
The cl:t-s ron->ted of -ixteen V.»y-. whcrre average age 
was 12A year-. The period o: :.istor\* was the Hundred 
Years' War, and each boy had a " Skeleton Outline of 
EnglL-h Historj- " for reierence. a copy of the " English 
History from Contemporary Sources' ^Black). Chaucer 
(Books for the Bairns). "The White Company" by 
Conan Doyle (6i. edition), and a collection of miscel- 
laneous poem> (*■ Laureata "). Three le-sons and one 
home lesson per week were assigned both to histor\' and 
to literature, and an essay home lesson was given on 
some subject from the histor\' or hterature. 

Confining our attention to the literature lessons, 
one was appropriated to students of the Department of 
Education as an *' open " lesson for practice and obser- 
vation. Poems from the " Laureata " were read, one 
each lesson, mainly with the object of cultivating the 
aesthetic enjoyment of a work of art. Each lesson ran 
much as follows. A stanza was read by a boy. re-read 
by another, or by the teacher. Comments or questions 
as to meaning were freely invited, and attention directed 
by questions, if necessary, to the force, fulness, and 
justness of the images, or epithets, the music of the lines, 
the effect of the rhyme, and the various shades of 
meaning brought out by the interpretations of the 
different readers. No effort was made to force on the 
class mere information which was not felt to be neces- 
sary to the interpretation. When the poem had been 
read thus, it was re-read as a whole and judgment 
invited on its purpose, tone or its revelation of the 
author's mind. Sometimes this discussion suggested 
the reading of another poem by the same author, or of 
a poem on a similar subject by another author for 
comparison of treatment. The whole process, in fact, 



mi^t be typi&ed by the teacher drawing up his 
czj^i: to discuss a poem, rather than standing up cm a 
p-latfoRD to expocnd it. 

The secccd hterature kssco was sometimes occupied 
by reading a poem or extract illustrating the history, 
€.£., from Chaucer. Langland, Froissart. " The Coming 
01 the Friars.' •' Wayfaring Life in the 14th Century," 
or Green's *' Readmgs" from English History" ; but it is 
d::^cult to arrange these a propos onless the same teacher 
tajces both history and literature, otherwise these 
extracts have to be taken in the history lessons to whidi 
they z::re prorcrly belong. Generally, however, both 
Tec nd and thirdj hterature lessons were devoted to the 
" White Company," If a home lesson of one to four 
chapters had been set for preparation, the first minutes 
were cccnpied by a few questions, mainl}* about facts, 
to test whether this work had been done, then the 
reading of some pregnant chapter was begun. 

Tlus reading in class can cover only a small part of a 
book so long as the '* White Company," if this book is 
to occupy only one term or whate\-er portion of time is 
devoted in the history lessons to the " period " of the 
book. Hence, some selection of the parts to be read 
in class must be made, and the teacher's chief aim dining 
the reading of the selected portions may safely be directed 
to training the bo\-s to read between the lines and 
formulate the history contained there, as the wealth of 
incident in such a book as the " Wliite Company " wiD 
induce most boys to read the parts omitted and even 
finish the book out of hand. In fact, it is difficult to 
avoid ha\-ing these boys ** let the cat out of the bag" 
regarding some character or mystery of the plot during 
discussions. Any one familiar with the " White Com- 
ivany " will readily understand what a mass of infor- 
mation about the life of the times can be unearthed by a 
shrewd question or two during the reading of those 
parts dealing \iith the life in the abbey, the "Pied 
Merhn," the fight wth the pirates, the tournament 
at Bordeaux, the journey through the marches, the 
Jacquerie, and scores of others. On no account should 
this class-reading miss those parts which one would 
select for a spare quarter of an hour's reading, such as 
the dispute of the schoolmen, or the quips of the assem- 
bled squires. This latter part was read in dramatic 
fashion by boj-s' assigned to the various "characters," 
so httle difficulty was found in making the reading 
expressive so as to get full value for every " hit." Plenty 
of opportunities occurred, at various times, of calling 
attention to examples of good prose style, vivid de- 
scriptions, or of " oral composition," in describing 
events and characters. 

A detailed account of the treatment of one part of the 
book will show the infinite variety of interesting woik 
which may develop from such study of a good historical 
novel. A poem, the ** Song of the Bow," which oocuis 
in the ** White Company," was discussed and kapt 
Then, as an alternative to the weekly essay, imitatiflos 
were invited. Fourteen out of the sixteen boys attempted 
this, choosing "The Fleet," "Cricket," "The Army" 
and such like topics for treatment. The aithusiasm 
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B next lesson, when these were read out by the 

m, was considerable, and shiewd but friendly 

sms were made on the strength or weakness of the 

£Dt renderings. The most *' popular '' is given 

lit alteration below. 

^ The Song of the F, D. S. 

■^WTiat of the school ? 

^^fete school was mad^ in England 

^^Hbl few boyst of true boys, 

^^^K Boys of every kind, 

^^^f Boys dull and witty, 

^m~ From country and city, 

^^vWho come for improvement of mind. 

What of tlie work ? 
The work was done in school hours 
By pretty boys, by witty boy*s, 

■ By bo>^ of British blond* 
So v^'e'll cheer all together, 
And may wc ever 
^Do the work which always is good, 

■ ^What of the play ? 

^Frhe play was played right freely 

H By rough boys^ by tough boys, 

H By those who are brave and true. 

^K So we'll play bard together, 

^■ii And for ever and ever 

HEty the game be right fresh and true, 

! musical setting of the ** Song of the Bow " by 

ace Aylward furnished one of the most popular 

1 songs, and the fortunate loan of two sporting 

bows, one real old war-bow, and Payne -Gall way's 

on the history and construction of the cross*bow 

the collection of Mr, O' Regan of Mailborough 
je gave reality to the study of the long-bow and 
bow. The cross-bows were carefully iiandled, and 
tisc discovered, by the boys, and sketches of the 

bolts, leverSp and pulleys w^ere made. 
■ions causes led to delay in finishing the *' White 
any " tiU after the teacher of history had called 
le study of Henry F„ so for a time the study 
se tw^o w^orks overlapped and suggested the attempt 
mte a particularly dramatic part of the novel as a 

in a play. At the end-of-term entertainment, 
lich parents were invited, scenes from Hettry V,^ 
liome-made scenery, dresses and armour were, of 
;, the " pit-ce de rhisiance.*' 

nay be well, in this " practical * age, to emphasise 
ct that, in oral and written composition, in dramatic 
Lg and acting, in writing poems and plays, the 
ng of the English subjects furnishes an interesting 
el to the practical work in science and mathe* 
5> Much, too, might be said in favour of the above 
which makes the hterature follow closely the lines 
* history, while furnishing interesting excursions 
ht regular course in geography, drawing or singing ; 

b iioped that from such records of soxmd practice 
ttlines of a general scheme of history and hterature 
Qg for the whole school career may be decided upon, 
be best American schools, without excluding modi- 
RS to salt different localities and temperaments. 



Vacancies 



iFswicH School Head masters hi p.— Fixed salary £700, 
and jf J capitation on boys over the number of 100 ; present 
number 121, Apply before May 15, to S, A- Notcutt, 9 

Museum Street, Ipswich* 

Alcester Grammar School HsADMAiXERSHiP.^Candi- 
date in OrdeiB preferred. Apply S. A, Gothard, Alccster, 

Leeds University. — Assistant Lecturer in French. 
Salary £200. Apply the Registrar. 

Oglethorpe and Dawson's Dual School, Tadcaster, 
Headmastershi p. —Candidate to be between 28 and 40, 
and registered. Salary £tOQ and capitation, minimum 
£275. Apply before May ji, to J, J. ShiUeto, Clerk to 
the Governors. 

AssfSTANT Mistress. Hyde Secondary School.^ 
Mathematics essential. Salary begins /loo. Apply S. 
Ashworth, Education Offices, Hyde, 

Assistant Mistress, Hctll Boulevard Secokdahy 
School.— French teacher essential. Salary £100. Apply 
J* T, Riley, Education Secretary. 

Assistant Mistress, P. T. Centre, Midoleton* 
Graduate in Science preferred. Salary ^100. Apply R. 
Parkes, Education Offices. Bliddleton. 

National Boys School, Northallerton.— Headmaster, 
Salary jfiso. Apply at once. Secretary, County Hall, 
Northallerton. 

School Attendance Superintendent, Birmingham. — 
Salary ^300. Apply before May 5, J* A. Palmer, Edmond 
Street, Birmingham. 



Appointments 



Bristol Grammar School,— Mr. F. A. Hillard having 
withdrawn from the headmasters hip after election, the 
governors have appointed iVIr. Cyril Norwood, of Leeds 
Grammar School, to fill the vacancy. 

Professor L. M, Brandin has been appointed to the 
Fielden chair of French, Professor F, Brown to the Slade 
chair of fine art, Professor G. H. Starling to the JodreU 
chair of phj^iology, and Miss Agnes Rot>ertson to the 
Quain studentship in biology, in the University of London. 

Mr, E, A, Philpots, of Aske's Hampstead School, to 
be Headmaster of Salisbury School, 

Mr. E, Hackforth, Examiner to the Board of Educa- 
tion, to be Education Secretary to the Borough of Brighton* 

Mr, Joslin, of Bovey Tracey. to be Headmaster of the 
Exmouth Coimcil Boys' School. 

Mr. Boyd, of Probus, Truro, to be Headmaster of the 
Witton Boys' Schools, North wich, Cheshire, 

Mr. W. H. B. Leech, of Cardiff Intermediate School, to 
be Headmaster of Penrith Grammar School, 



Teachers* Registration CouNCfL.— The Provisional 
Lists of Teachers registered in the Teachers' Register will be 
open for public inspection and copying, free of cost, during 
two calendar months commencing on Tuesday, May i, 1906, 
at the offices of the Council, 49 and 50 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
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Review : A New Greek Grammar Minor Notices 



Greek grammars have not hitherto been a joy to 
read through : yet we can say with truth that we have 
read through ♦ these two little volumes with considerable 
pleasure. In arrangement, type, compression and 
accuracy — we may add, perhaps, in price also — this 
seems to be the best school Greek grammar that has yet 
appeared. In the first place it is easy to see that the 
author is at the same time a teacher, for upon nearly 
every page occurs an observation or footnote to warn 
the pupil from some frequently committed error or 
confusion. Again, throughout the Accidence and the 
Syntax alike, care has been taken to give the normal 
forms rather than the abnormal ; and where the latter 
occur, to explain shortly how the irregularity arose [it 
seems a pity, however, that the irregular comparatives 
of Taxvs, on p. 44, and of /A/yay, on p. 45, of the Syntax 
are not thus explained] : thus, as far as is ]X)ssible, 
the Greek language is shown to be an orderly whole, 
and not a haphazard collection of unrelated forms : 
in other words, the " why " of the various forms, so 
puzzling from their mere variety to the beginner, is 
continually being suggested. Without obtruding a mass 
of j)hilological matter upon the school-boy, Mr. Thomp- 
son has yet shown by his very division of the parts of 
the verbs, for example, and by his iLseful little appendix 
on "some sound changes," that he is abreast of the 
latest and best-approved ])hilological methods. 

A fertile source of error in ])revious grammars has 
been the failure to distinguish between the several 
Hellenic dialects, between the prose and the poetic 
diction, and between classical and earlier or later usage. 
By confining liimself strictly to the usages of classical 
Attic prose the author has brought a much-needed 
system into the writing of Greek grammar for school use. 
Likewise, in his Syntax, we note that the examples given 
are short normal passages from the authors usually read 
by an ordinary school-boy. For all these reasons the two 
books ought to be welcome both to teachers and taught. 
With one or two statements we should not be dis- 
posed quite to agree. Mr. Thompson gives (p. 8) as 
the pronunciation of x» " English k-h in wor^-Aouse." 
Would it not have been simpler, as well as nearer the mark, 
to say " like the (jerman ch in kh** ? Would it not 
have been advisable to bring the Atlic Second Declen- 
sion (p. 12) into line with the ordinary declensions by 
some words of explanation ? Likewise with the Datives 
Plural in <rt, one would have welcomed a short note 
explaining the system of compensatory lengthening. 

One is glad to find that certain old friends like ayr^ox^ 
as a perfect of aya>, h^ooTos Trpwrof, as " twenty-first," 
and other similar monstrosities have been banished, 
and the forms which are actually found in Attic prose 
writers have been substituted. 

Altogether, an excellent piece of work. A. J. S. 

• An Elementary Greek Grammar for Schools. Part I. Acci- 
dence. 152 pages. Part II. Syntax. 138 pages. By John 
Thompson, M. A. (John Murray, is. 6i. each Part. Complete, 
with indexes, 3s.) 



A Primer of School Method. By T. F. G. Dexter and A. E 
Garlick. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 
A school-management book on the old and familiar lino. 
It contains plenty of common sense, and would be all tiie 
better if it contained less. We are hicUned to think that 
works on school-management frequently lose by the voy 
attempt to be rigidly " practical '* and systematic. A 
little of the history and theory of education would lift a 
work like this to a higher plane altogether. Why shonld 
such names as that of Pestalozzi be scarcely mentioned, 
when, in point of fact, rules hke ** From concrete to abstract 
extensively employed in the present work) were largely 
due to him ? And why should Pestalozzi's method d 
teaching language in connection with object-lessons (p. 158) 
be given with no mention of Pestalozzi himself ? Such seem 
to us obvious aids to making a notoriously dull subject 
interesting. We are not sure that " From simple to com- 
plex " is a maxim of " induction " (p. 156). 

StiU, elementary teachers will find many useful hints in 
this book. It will lead no one wildly astray. 



Science in the School, A Course of Experimental Scimi 

and Nature Sttidy, with Teaching Hints. By W. J. 

Gibson, M.A. (Pillans, Edinburgh, is. 6d.) 

This book hails from the Hebrides. The second part, 

in which the natural features and products of the Stomo- 

way district are drawn upon for a course of nature study, 

contains liints which may prove suggestive to teacheis 

working in other locaUties. 

A Text-Book of PrScis-Writing, Bv T. C. Jackson, RA.. 

LL.B., and John Briggs, M.A.,' F.Z.S. (W. B. Clitfe. 

2s. 6d.) 
From our knowledge of Mr. Jackson's works on book* 
keeping we anticipated that the present work would be an 
excellent one. Our anticipations have been more thaa 
reaUscd, and we do not know of any point that concerns \ 
the elementary student of pr6cis-writing wliich the author , 
have omitted or treated unsatisfactorily. Not only the ^ 
clerk in a business house, and the student sitting for an 
examination, but the journalist who wishes to acquire tiie j 
art of condensing material can be safely reconunended to 
read tliis book. Tlie examples selected from contemporary : 
reports and documents strike us as remarkably well chosen. ; 

Seat Work and Industrial Occupations. By Mary L. Gihnan 

and Ehzabeth B. Williams. (Macmillan, 25. 6i 

net.) 

This is a work by two American lady teachers, and seems 

to us to provide an excellent course of exercises in tl* 

Frobelian *' occupations," begiiming with papcr-foldingi 

and going on to measuring, ruling, making boxes, trays, and 

the like. Hints are given for connecting singing, exprcssioo, 

&c., with the occupations. The book contains plenty d 

diagrams, some of them coloured. 

Woodwork (The English Sloyd). By S. Barter, LCC 
Organiser and Instructor in Woodwork. (Whittater 
and Co. 6s.) 
This work, to which the veteran and pioneer worker in 

the cause of manual instruction — Mr. George Ricte— hai 
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ftce, is now in the fourth edition » and has 

te passed the time wheo CTiHcism, other than appre- 

lied for. Thjc educational, as distinct from 

aspects of woodwork are set forth clearly in 

,ii* iuction ; while the body of the work 

I ^ nd detailed a course of practical exercises 

acquainted i^ith. 



0/ Hialih. Bv D. Nabarro, :M,D. {Edward 
IS, 6d.) 

[low price tliis work appears to us a common- 

ful publication. There is enough physiology 
^flcienti£c basis for the practical hints and advice 
body oi the book consists. 

Council Hymn Book iand Pmvers}. 

is b$iied Jti three forms, Words only, Words 
%y onJy {both notations combined), Words and 

Kplete, at the respective prices given above. It 
a praiseworthy and on the whole successful 
produce a selection of hpnns that no body of 
•B caa take serious exception to* Care has been 
I to the matter of pitch, an important consideration 
hers. 

^ary THgomtnetry. By H. S, Hall, M.A-, and S. H. 
ight, B,A., M,B., Ch,B. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.) 

tfrell-known Ixjok has been revised and enlarged so as 
fy all modetTi requirements. The additions include 
\X exercises in the construction of angles with given 
ind the converse, and in drawing the graphs of 
Mbical functions, together with a complete treatise 
Hp ol four*igure tables, which are printed at the 
me volume, so as to make the book as complete as 
* in itself. A Erst course for beginners who wish to 
ifactJcal work i^itb logarithms without loss of time 
n mapped out in the preface ♦ and should serve as a 
) teachers. 

ism and Ekclricity for Students. By H. E* Hadley, 
Sc. {Macmillan and Co. 6^. ) 

tdvanced manual suited to the wants of those 
ve already worked through the author's *' IMagnetism 
ctricity for Beginners. " Those teachers and students 
ve been waiting for a standard book on the subject 
rlcomc this volume with enthusiasm. Candidates 

B,Sc* examination of Loodon University or for 
IL and III. of the Board of Education Examina- 
£3ectJidty and Magnetism will find therein every- 
tlicy desire ; it will, doubtless, be used by all of 

The chapter on Thermo-eiectricity is excellent, 

a Study ol those on the Discharge of Electricity 

i Ga^es snd on Electric Oscillations will do much 

•ies attending the explanation of the 

^ . Lss Telegraphy, and other remark- 

trtcs of recent years. 
Dynamics. By W. U. Baker, ^I.A. (George 
Uons. 4s. 6d.) 
Bblication of the Bist edition this book has 
^aad revised, Tlie author has been guided 



in many wa}*s by the recommendations of the committee 

of the Mathematical Association, and has made some effort 

to keep pace with the times by introducing graphical 

proofs of the formulae for accelerated motion, and by 

treating velocity and acceleration as being the limiting 

As Ai' 

values of — * and — respectively. Batches of revision 
St At ^ ^ 

papers have been inserted at different stages, which should 

prove extremely useful to both student and teacher. As 

a text-book for a candidate for University Entrance 

Scholarships or for the competitive Army Examinations it 

leaves little to be desired. In common with most other 

school text-books on Dynamics, however, it still gives 

undue prominence to the pound al ; it is a pity that this 

unit cannot be kept severely in the background. Wliy not 

(Novello replace the stereotyped formula/ = ? with its restrictions 



m 

f P 

by J^ = —^ ? The force P can then be expressed in the 

g w 

same units as those in terms of which the weight is expressed 

at the beginning of a problem, whethra- they be tons 
weight, stones w'^ight or ounces weight The practical 
advantages of this are obvious when one comes to problems 
dealing with the pull exerted by a locomotive on inclines^ 

A New Trigononmry for Beginners, By R. F* B' Arcy, M.A. 
(Methnen and Co. 2^. 6d,) 

A useful httle book suitable for candidates for either the 
Previous or the General Examination at Cambridge, for 
whom it is primarily intended. The requirements of these 
examinations are probably responsible for the omission 
of a chapter on logarithms, which arc introduced omly in a 
few sections, and there it is assumed that the student is 
famihar with the use of four*figure tables of logarithms. 

Selections from the Writings of Lord Mmcauiay, Edited* 
with occasional Notes, by Sir G. D, Trevelyan, xi + 
475 PP" (3^" ^^') Also, Selections from the Writings 
of James Anthony Fronde. Edited by P. S. Allen, M.A. 
vi + 364 pages, (^s. 6d,) 

Both the above volumes are re-issues of Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green and Co.'s well-known and deservedly popular 
" Silver Library/' At this time of day there is no necessity 
to remark on the contents of these books : enough to say 
that, in our opinion^ both Macaulay and Froude seem to 
be eminently suitable authors for introduction to the 
ordinary schoolboy as soon as he begins to take an interest 
in anything beyond the mere tale of adventure. Even as 
one can hardly imagine a book more likely to discourage 
the beginner than» let ns say, Freeman's " General Sketch of 
European History,*' so one may safely say that, if anything 
\^ill do it, the easy and attractive style, the imaginative 
and sympathetic tircatmcnt of historical subjects by such 
writers as Froude and Macaulay, are likely to interest the 
schoolboy and induce in him that curiosity which is the 
beginning of the historical student. 

As a reading -book for middle forms schoolmasters might 
well do worse than adopt either of these volumes. The 
type and the paper are serviceable and attractive ; while 
the binding of this new edition seems to be a decided im- 
provement on that of the earlier volumes of the " Silver 
Library " which are in our posseaalont 
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prnt. IN. net. 
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lh*oh. \W H. C. Norman. B.A. jj pages. Dent. 6d, 

thu ihvftdes. The Text edited by Sir R, C. Jebb, LittJ>. 
vMI ♦ so Images. Cambridge PJress. is. 6d. 
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Sihool I ite. \2$ luges. Ohver and Boyd. yd. 
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Present Day. xxsdi -r 630 pages. Ginn. 7s. 

Ganots Physics. Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. 
Se\-enteenth Edition, Edited by A. W. Reinold. M.A., 
F.R.S. Many illustrations. Longmans. 15 s. 
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Kippbrneat DcscrlpLlvB of Bvents up to the Year 1900 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, L.lt D., 
m^CAiSckalm* ^/CJu^'t^^C^l^j^, Cambridge; At^iA^r^f** TAt 
bliktiodad for the Upper Forms of Scbools^ as w«U aa for ^1 tqiio 
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Gaspey - Otto - Sauer Method 

far the Study of Modern Languages. 

Mr. Juuus Gboos d^ifes to call tlie attcatiot\ of teachers wid 
sfiitients to the completion of the series of manuals of instrMcUon in the 
French Ungaage published by him (qt the use of Efigli-ih-spr 
people. The series has liecfi now revised ihrKUghonl hy Mr. C T ' 
(In IONS, M»A* Lo?^Li. |auih«^r of ** Li/l/^ Frtmk foli^^']o\nK author 03 
'^ Adbamid Frffifh C^mpi^jifhit" €tc,)» whose aim has t>een to meet 
pre^nt-day rcquiremenU in the teaching of modern ktigua^es* 

The iwo coBclading volumes ar« now ready : 

Elementary French Grammar 5<P^S*" rI" 

viseiJ hy C. Talbut Onions, M.A. VII 4 1S4 pp. Svo, cloth, as. 

Materials for French Prose Composition 

(formerly known a^ ** Materials for translAling English iot« French *'} 
by Dr, Emil Otto, ^ih edition. Revised by C, Talbut Onions, 
M.A. VII + 193 pp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The other volumes, poblished in 1905, are ^ follows : 

French Conversation Grammar. 1,^,,^^^^^^^ 

of Le^minf; the French Language. By Df. EmIL Otto, l^lh 
edjuon. Rl: vised by C Talbut Osions, M,A* Vlll ^ 40S pp, 
SvOj doili, 4s, net. 

Key to the French Conversation Grammar 

by Dr Emil Otto, 8th edition. Revised by C. T. Oi«ions. 76 pp» 

8vo, baards, 3s* 
k ITrAnf^li PAmlAtt Being a Selection of Grsidaated Pfts^ 
A r I CllUIJ nV«tUt;i • ^^^^^ ^j^h Exercises in Conversation 

and a \^>cal>iil3ry,by CTMUUT OKIONS.M-A, VlII + 307pp*c(oth,3s, 

London : 
D. Ntixr, 57-59 Long Acre* DuLAt) & Co.. 37 Soho S<itiare, 

Samvson Low, Marston it Co., Ltd., 100 South wark Sireeii S.E. 

HCIDBLBERO: JULIUS GROOS- 

Price 2s. 6cl. 

A FIRST 

LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

COMPILED BV 

A. C. AINGER, M.A., 

Trinity CoUcg*-, CaiDbridge ; Lat* A«j4t^t-Mji4t<r at Eton Cet|^«. 

Large Crown 8vo« viii + 212 p&ge&. 



The tendency of the present day is to dtscourage 
vocabularies and annotated editions; at the same time 
a young pupil would be lost in the wilderness if he 
attempted to use a complete dictionary. 

This book has been compiled with the intention of 
carrying the above-mentioned principle into effect* It 
contains all that the learner will need in reading any 
ordinary Latin author, without unnecessary complica' 
tions in the way of refinements of scholarship* 

It has been produced at a very low price* so as to 
bring it within the reach of all classes of students* 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. LONDON, W* 
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rUCKER. formerly Mariod Kennedy Student at Newn* 
Dn«;ge, Cambridge, 
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i\ of English Grammar 2s. 6d, 

EXERCIBES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS By 

1 A LL, M* A . iWit' Edition , rmsid a nd en -a rgtd, 

|«dit^on has been thorooghly revised and brought up to 
ttbcKlkft the most recent philological discoveries. The 
■y b«sn re-iet in a dear amd striking type, 

of revising this new edition has been well done."— 



Elementary Greek Grammar 3s, 

FOR SCHOOLS, By JOHN THOMPSON. M.A , formerly 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; Senior Classical 
Master at the High School, Dublin. 
PART L. ACCIDENCE, is, 6d, PART XL, SYNTAX, is. fid. 
COMPLETE. WITH FULL INDEXES, 3s. 
** Mr, Thompson's larger Creek Grammar, pabllshed a year or 
two since by Messrs, Murray, w^ welcomed as an improvement in 
many respects on those which are commonly ua«d. This abridg- 
ment will be also welcome. Like its larger brotJier» it bears on 
every page marks of in dependent study ; it is, in fact, a new work, 
not an adaptation of old work& " — Tkt GuArdiitn, 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
May 30, 1906. 

To find that those who are most interested in the 
subjects taught are the teachers ought not to surprise 
us, and readers who are careful to note what is 
going on in the educational world are usually aware 
of it. But few people realise what difficulties 
exist in the way of the proper exchange of views 
on the subjects of the curriculum. Take the case 
of an assistant master or mistress : unless there 
is some association within easy reach of their work, 
their opportunities for learning what is going on 
are perforce relegated to chance dates during their 
vacations, which may or may not be convenient, 
and to the occasional reading of a periodical journal. 
We refer in our present issue to the English Litera- 
ture Association, we hear of one on similar lines for 
history teachers, and we understand that others are 
in contemplation ; but the main objection to the 
multiplicaticm of such bodies is that of expense. 



Nobody wants to pay, out of his slender income, a 
number of subscriptions, to say nothing of the cost 
of attending meetings. What is wanted is some 
central organisation which will weld together all 
these various bodies into an annual congress — and 
it remains to be seen whether there is a sufficiently 
capable organising spirit amongst them to formulate 
a plan. If it coiild be grafted on to some existing 
body it would most easily be managed — ^if only we 
had a genuine education conference, in which every 
department of the teaching world were represented, 
it would greatly simplify things. Let it last for a 
week if necessary, but there should be an absolute 
limit of ten minutes for speeches, and a representa- 
tive committee should exercise a rigid scrutiny on 
the topics for discussion, so as to confine debate to 
questions of teaching as opposed to the poUtics of 
the subject. Granted this, we are disposed to think 
that nothing but good would come of the experi- 
ment. 

The new Rules of the Intermediate Board for Ire- 
land for 1907 show that the lesson of last autunm, 
when the exhibition and prize list remained in a 
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state of ^ux for several months, has not been lost 
upon th^ commissioners. Exhibitions and prizes 
are to be awarded next September upon a clear and 
well-defined basis, and this is as it should be. A 
standard of marks is to be found in each grade and 
course respectively by taking the average of the 
first five highest marks. Exhibitions will be given 
to those who obtain 75 per cent, of this standard 
and prizes to those who obtain 60 per cent. There 
is, however, a sHght differentiation in favour of 
girls taking classics and mathematics. The com- 
missioners have also simpUfied the requirements 
for a pa^, and if they would abolish the objectionable 
rule about extra papers for exhibitions and prizes 
the present system as such would work with little 
friction. But, as the Catholic headmasters put it, 
this rule will reduce to mediocrity the very general 
study of Latin in the case of boys not taking Greek, 
will operate similarly in mathematics, will promote 
a spurious and foolish speciahsation in the junior 
grade, and will exclude many of the best candidates 
from competing for medals, and composition and 
other prizes. 

The discussion of the Education Bill continues 
merrily ; now that the second reading is passed it 
is probable that comment and criticism will be 
more d»t died and definite than has hitherto been 
the casp, and that the opponents of the Bill will 
now concentrate their energies on specific points 
instead )f denouncing its main principle. There 
can be little doubt that the nation wants complete 
control of its schools ; we may make up our minds 
to that. And, if we are not very much mistaken, 
it will not be satisfied until the control is extended 
far beyond the limits of elementary education : our 
second- 1 rv system and the Universities must, in the 
end, g> into the melting-pot also. The tendency 
of the tirnes points resolutely to the introduction 
of drastic reform into our educational adminis- 
tration i:i the near future ; our care, then, should be 
that th' changes are not too sudden or violent, for 
to provoke reprisals is merely to put back the clock. 

Thosk who feel interested in the introduction of 
country flowers and products to the dwellers in 
our slums should bear in mind the exhibition which 
is to hv held in Whitechapel in July. It is not only 
the fa*^ t that such a show will be a charitable act 
that entitles it to our sympathy and support ; but 
we should also remember that the dreary open places 
of oixr overcrowded city can be greatly improved by 



the proper direction of the love of nature that exists in 
our people. What has been done elsewhere can, and 
ought to be, done in London. We are glad to hear 
that a piece of ground will be actively worked during 
the exhibition, so as to give visitors practical and 
ocular proof of what is possible in the way of cultiva- 
tion ; the next step will be to urge on the Cound 
authorities the necessity of extending the Allotments 
Act to the metropolis. Of the vacant ground in 
London less than one-twenty-fifth is available at 
present for the purposes of cultivation, because the 
central authority insists on a minimum of one acre 
being taken for this purpose ; anywhere else in 
England one-tenth of an acre is sufficient. Which 
is absurd, as EucUd says. 

The unrest amongst the members of the Greek 
alphabet continues. A third one — Sigma this time 
— has begun a series of articles on Cambridge, 
which seems, however, of a much more temperate 
and well-informed character than was displayed in 
the denunciation of the sister University. Old 
heads do not grow upon young shoulders, but in 
these days of " down with everything 'Mt is ad- 
visable that destructive criticism should possess 
the merit of correctness in detail, whatever deduc- 
tions it may be pleased to draw from its facts. The 
truth is that in these old foundations the inter- 
weaving of College and University finance is so com- 
pUcated that it needs an expert to unravel it. We 
cannot help thinking that it would be better if this 
part of the business were carefully avoided, and 
comment, if any, were levelled at the deficiencies of 
their educational fare ; but then it would deprive 
these attacks of their chief piquancy, for nothing 
pleases the public more than to get wind of what it 
considers a financial scandal, particularly in higb 
places. 

The British Association meets this year on 
August I, at York, where special attention is to be 
paid to school curricula and allied questions, such 
as the training of teachers and the inspection and 
examination of schools. We hope there will be 
an illuminating discussion on these points, since 
those who speak with most assurance on educational 
subjects in Parliament are the representatives of 
elementary teaching, and the opinions of those who 
hold contrary views do not so easily reach the public. 
There is every reason, therefore, why the essential 
differences between primary and secondary educa- 
tion, in nature, training, and personml^ should be 



emphatically stated ; ii we do not realise this soon 
there will be chaos. It is not merely a case of class 
prejudice, as some will have it, though it is true 
that this particular difficulty cannot be wiped 
out with a stroke of the pen ; admirable as the 
conception of a uniform system for every kind of 
education b, it does not work elsewhere, and there is 
perhaps less reason why it should work in England 
than in newer communities. Unfortunately for 
us as a nation, our ideals are always aiming at uni- 
{orraity, whereas in practice we mostly find that 
it is only compromise that succeeds. So we hope 
that the adherents of secondary education will make 
their voices heard, and not allow judgment to go by 
default. If only we can get a hearing for our side 
of the case, we shall be in a fair way to a settle- 
ment. 

We have received a notice of a summer school for 
studying the psychology of childhood and methods 
of teaching junior classes, which is to take place 
from July 30 to August 11, at the Frobel Edu- 
cational Institute, From the prospectus of the 
course we are sure that there will be much that is 
interesting in the lectures We have also had our 
attention drawn to a description of child-life in 
Japan, given before the Childhood Society by a 
Japanese lady quite recently, which we shoxild 
like to commend to our readers and to the Institute 
mentioned above. The first object kept in view 
by our Oriental allies is to bring up a child in tlie 
habit of obedience ; training of the conscience and 
lessons in self-control and good manners come 
later. So many different theories of chfld-manage- 
inent have been boomed lately that it is quite 
refreshing to find the old rules of *' train up a child 
m the way he should go," ** spare the rod," &c., 
finding favour with a race that is striving to copy 
all that is best of our modem civiUsation* In a 
word, it is a valuable contribution to the literature 
on the education and management of young people. 

A RETURN has been issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion of statistics relating to the age at which com- 
pulsorj' education begins in countries other than 
Our own. It will be found that in very few cases 
does the obligation begin before the age of six, or 
is postponed beyond tlie age of seven ; at the same 
tinie, France and Switzerland provide education 
for those of a more tender age, if they wish to 
attend. In Belgium and certain portions of Canada 
thcfe is no compulsion at all. 



Points about Public Schools : 
A Causerie 

By S. E, W. 

I AM much obliged to Mr* John Thompson for exposing 
the strength of my opinions in the last number of 
School, But, taking the whole matter of Registration 
and Training, 1 beHeve we are, after all, in substantial 
agreement. '* Are we^ then, to give up the whole 
attempt " (to register) ? Certainly not. " Has the 
effort of the last few years ended in a cul*di-sac ? " I 
trust not. My humble objections were made to the 
present system of training, and I congratulate Mr, 
Thompson on having made what seems to be a sound 
practical suggestion, although a year spent over his 
pedagogic grand hur of the schools might strike some 
as a trifle excessive. Anyway, Mr. Birrell must by his 
tune be fully aware that Clause 36 will be an awkward 
customer to deal with. Sir Oliver Lodge fhids it ** cal- 
culated to excite the surprise and indignation of those 
who have the improvement of school teaching in this 
country at heart/' and the Teachers' Registration 
Council has published its resolution in favour of re- 
construction rather than abolition. The A.M. A, will, 
no doubt, soon express itself in the same sense. It is 
extreme hardihood on the part of a Government to 
offer to block the thoroughfare when the teaching prcH 
fession has seriously set its foot on the path of self- 
amelioration. 

But enough of the teachers. What of the taught ? 
The siren voice of early spec^isation is so difficult to 
resist when you come to consider a concrete case — say, 
for instance, that of your own son whom you want to 
enter the engineering profession, — its arguments under 
these circumstances are so specious that we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the nature of the recommendations 
made by the committee which considered the whole 
question of training for the career of an engineer. Public 
schools are obviously only concerned with the first part 
of that training^the " Preparatory Education/' These 
recommendations are, in the main, on the hnes of a good 
modem-side education : very little of a modem-side 
curriculum need be altered to fit in with them. The 
sound general education which it is desired to continue 
till a boy is about seventeen, comprises elementary Latin. 
modem languages — presumably a good grounding in 
EngUsh literature is included under this head^mathe- 
matics well taught (with special attention paid to 
geometrical methods and drawing), and elementary 
physics and chemistry. Carpentry should not be treated 
as a '* school exercise," but encouraged as a recreation. 
Whatever may be decided with regard to officers for the 
army and navy, it is encouraging to find that engineers 
at any rate may possibly in the future be stiU largely 
recruited from the public schools. Possibly the extreme 
opponents of Dr. Ewing*s scheme of training for naval 
officers will not find themselves in a position to bless 
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these recommendations. " You cannot even begin to 
make an engineer by the initial methods of pre-spedali- 
sation training prescribed in the scheme for all junior 
officers : these officers will be nothing but amateurs 
from the outset, and amateurs they will remain to the 
end." If this trenchant criticism hold good for naval 
engineers, it will probably apply to engineers in general ; 
but to my mind the probabilities are in favour of a 
patient general education. At the age of twenty-two 
or three your " amateur" will show a breadth of view, 
adaptibility, and interest in his profession which will 
separate him toto ca-lo from the product of a purely 
artisan training. 

I doubt whether English language and literature 
were specially mentioned as a part of the proposed 
curriculum : if not, the vigilant eye of the newly formed 
Eogiish Literature Association vhll take cognisance of 
it. As to the manner of the formation of this Associa- 
tion there has been some questioning, and certainly 
more publicity might reasonably have been given to 
the project. Was hostility on the part of teachers of 
classics anticipated ? If so, it was not with adequate 
veason. The Modem Language Association and the 
Classicad Association will, no doubt, very readily meet 
the champions of English instruction in consultation as 
to the due weight to be given to each subject in the 
curriculum. It is difficult to understand Professor 
Saintsbury's outburst in the Aihenaum — ** Why English 
should be handcuffed, like a galley-slave, to a motley 
gang of ' modern languages ' I do not know." It cannot 
be for a moment contemplated that this is the object 
of the new Association, which seemingly has very good 
reason for existing. The best literary feeling in this 
country — I must hazard the remark — resides in men 
and women who have been classically trained, and it is 
pitiful to think of a generation growing up with no 
knowledge of that training-school of thought and ex- 
pression which has been supplied for so many centuries 
by the ancient Greek and Latin writers. There is work 
for the new association to do in connection with secon- 
dary schools, though perhaps the case is not quite so 
desperate as Mr. Hartog represented it. 

Hundreds of secondary -school masters still shrink from 
taking English literature lessons, and I am inclined to 
think that their hesitation, though it cannot be excused, 
may be to some extent condoned. The fact is, English 
literature is to a large mass of teachers, in Mr. Edmund 
Gosse's words, ** the comforter, the companion, the enter- 
tainer of the soul." It is the recreation and amusement, 
the remedy for the dulness and heaviness which follows 
nauch routine work. Having thus set English hterature 
apart as the solace of the evening arm-chair, your 
teacher naturally hesitates to systematise it for the class- 
room, and cumber it with the apparatus that almost 
mevitably belongs to class work. Who will withhold 
his sympathies from the man who puts up an in- 
nocent fence round the privacy of his little pleasance ? 
It is possible that the book which is a lumen cordis 
loses something of its lustre by being brought in 
medium. 



Science in Education 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

Professor M. E, Sadler is probably the most philo- 
sophical of our living English writers on education, and he 
also possesses an intimate knowledge of various types 
of educational machinery ; his generalisations and sug- 
gestions for reform owe much of their value to his fim 
grasp of existing conditions. The editor of "Science 
in Public Affairs"* has been fortunate enough to 
obtain from Professor Sadler an essay on " Science in 
National Education," which ought to appeal strongly 
to those teachers and administrators who regard the 
spread of a more scientific attitude of mind towards 
educational problems as an urgent national need. 

At present it b open to any one to win applause by 
indulging, whether under his own name or anonymously, 
or under cover of a Greek letter, in diatribes against our 
present sj'stem and impossible suggestions for the 
reversal of all previous practice. Such effusions have a 
certain interest as expressions of individual exp^ieace. 
but they are taken by the general public, or at any rate 
by the average reviewer, as serious contributions towards 
the solution of fundamental problems, whereas they not 
only fail to treat these problems from a scientific point 
of view, but imply an absolute imconsciousness that 
such a point of view is possible. 

The same unscientific attitude unfortunatdy still 
survives among some of those directly concerned with 
school administration. A want of clear conceptions is 
manifested in much of our present educational organisa- 
tion with its failure to distinguish between the functions 
of different types of schools, or to appreciate the necessity 
of basing a specialised upon a general form of education, 
or to understand that a teacher cannot dole out know- 
ledge to sixty children at a time as if he were pumping 
water into jugs. Again, questions of curriculum, <5 
examinations, of school hours, of games, and the liV<s 
are too often discussed and decided without any attempt 
to discover the general principles by which our practice 
might be determined. Of course this is not always so; 
the number of those who try to think clearly on sudi 
matters is increasing every year, perhaps every month, 
but I would ask anyone who wishes to gauge the state 
of current educational opinion seriously to study the 
recent discussions on the nature of the religious instruc- 
tion suited to young children, or on " compulsory 
Greek " at the Universities, or on the hours of sleep 
at public schools, or to go to the first educaticxud 
conference he can, and then to say whether he con- 
siders that this opinion as a whole has emerged from the 
pre-scientific stage. 

The same criticism applies to much of the teaching 
givin in all classes of schools. The methods adopted are 
not always founded upon a careful consideration of the 
learner's mental development, and the instruction gi^eo 
is sometimes divorced from the actual sorroundii^ of 
* George Allen. 1906. 55. nett. 
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the children's daily liv^» and gives them but little 
mable knowledge either of themselves or of the world 
around them. On the other hand^a great advance in 
this resjiect has taken place within the last few years, 
and it is probable that the best teaching in English 
schools is at least equal to that given in any country in 
the world* 

One re^an for the resistance offered in some quarters 

to the introduction of scientific methods is probably the 

unfortunate tend^icy to confuse scientific teaching 

with th€ teaching of science. The early champions of 

the presefit movement towards educational reform— men 

like Spencer and TyndaJl and Huxley — were so keenly 

"vie to the importance of instniction in natural science 

they sometimes spoke bs if salvation would be found 

a revised curriculum, whereas the real aim of their 

hing was to produce a change of spirit. Latin 

be taught on scientific principles no less that 

iemistiy or algebra, and the heuristic method can be 
apphed to history or Uterature. 

What we are now beginning to see is that our methods 
of teaching and of education generally must rest upon a 
systematic study of the physical and mental characteris- 
tics of our children, as well ^ upon a consideration of the 
material and spiritual conditions of their future life. 
Education as an art must be based upon education as a 
science. Of this science the foundations are only 
beginning to be laid. Very much remains to be done in 
the way of observation and experiment, and of co- 
ordinating the results thus obtained with the best thought 
of our time on ethics and sociology. But though our 
present knowledge is not sufficient for the solution of all 
our problems » we can at any rate try to use what know- 
ledge we pc^sess. We can give to the physical side of 
education the prominence it deserves, under the guid- 
ance of the most competent medical advice at our dis- 
posal. The child-study movement » with all its defects, 
has greatly advanced our knowledge of normal mental 
de%*elopment during childhood and youth, and enables 
us to adopt our teaching more successfully to the learner's 
needs and capacities. It will help us to form some idea 
erf the nelative importance of interest, discipline, initia- 

Itjve and other aspects of the process of education. But 
we need something more than experimental psychology. 
It would be a disastrous error to suppose that because 
an action or habit is natural to a child, it therefore must 
be light* Such a view would be the negation of all true 
education, for education is a moral process and must 
alwa)^ be concerned with the ideal. Our conception of 
our aim and our regulative principles will be derived from 
thedogy and ethics, from philosophy in the truest sense, 

■ and we must keep in touch w^ith the great spiritual move - 
^unents of our day. In particular the social aspect of 
Heducation must be rescued from the neglect into which it 

■ h^ latkn in this country, and as our outlook widens 
ire shall bring our schools increasingly mto line with 
dbier spiritual forces, until they come to be recognised 
IS one of the main sources of strength and cohesion in 
our national life. 

But il our schools are to show themselves worthy of 
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their calling, they roust help to combat what Professor 
Sadler calls *' our most serious weakness in England, 
our unreadiness to co-operate scientifically for great 
social ends and to submit voluntarily to the sacrifice of 
individual preference which such co-operation necessarily 
entails/' And this weakness they will combat onlv if 
their work sho\vs a combination of the highest ethical 
ideals with scientific methods organised on scientific 
lines. 



Secondary Education in 
Industrial Districts 

By F. M. Saxelby, M.Sc, B.A* 

Municipal Technical Institute^ Belfast. 

The awakening of educational thought in England which 
has been so marked a feature of the last few years » has 
brought with it much enthusiasm for education and 
a great revival of activity. It also presents, here and 
there^ features of which the value is more open to ques- 
tion. Under the stimulus of new ideas some of our 
reformers seem disposed to be too tconoclastic, and to 
apply those ideas with too little regard to facts, la 
particular, there is a tendency in some quarters to regard 
secondary education of a scientific and technical casta 
as something which, even if it may be justified on grounds 
of practical necessity, is outside the pale of educational 
theory* 

At a time when the organisation of English secondary 
education is in the melting pot, it seems important to 
discuss the question of how far this reaction can be 
based on a reasoned theory of education. Is it not in 
danger of becoming too violent ? How far should a 
complete theory of education take account of the sur- 
roundings and future careers of the pupils in secondary 
schools ? It is the purpose of the present article to 
bring forward some of the grounds on which secondary 
education of a technical type may be justified from the 
point of view of educational theory alone without 
appealing to considerations of practical utility. 

Most of the secondary schools associated with the 
Board of Education include a Pupil Teachers' Centre, 
and the higher classes are very^ largely made up of pupil 
teachers, with the result that the curriculum of the 
whole school takes its distinctive character largely from 
the special needs of the pupil teachers and their examina- 
tions» 

The result is to make the schools and their curricula 
of too uniform a type throughout the countr>^ For 
boys and for girls, in town and in countr>% for profes- 
sional, commercial and industrial life the same training 
is offered in the public secondary- schools of the country, 
although the problems and possibilities of secondaiy 
education are almost as many and various as those of 
the life for which it is a preparation. 
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The natural effect of this tendency must be to pre- 
vent the schools from achieving that full degree of 
usefulness to the industrial conununity which is possible 
for them. In the great centres of population and of 
industry, among the children of skilled workers, fore- 
men and small shopkeepers and the like, there is a vast 
field of native ability lying still uncultivated. 

The plan of providing a large number of scholarships 
at secondary schools of the older type for children of 
these classes is not a satisfactory solution of the problem 
except for the boy or girl of quite exceptional talent. 

The son of a skilled artisan, a fairly bright boy but no 
genius, whose ability, if properly trained, would be of 
the greatest service to the community in his father's 
or in some similar industry, gains a scholarship at a 
town granmiar school. There he meets with boys 
whose upbringing and home surroimdings and outlook 
upon life are quite different from his own. He becomes 
" declassed," dissatisfied with the prospect of a life 
of manual industry, with a discontent which is by no 
means divine, while his ability and opportimities are 
not sufficient to enable him to rise above mediocrity in 
professional or higher conunercial life. 

There is at present a tendency among educational 
writers to regard any plea for special consideration of 
the needs of industrial life in education with suspicion. 
It is regarded as a plea for premature specialisation. 
It does not always seem to be realised that, quite apart 
from the question of practical utility, much may be said 
for such a plea on grounds of pure educational theory 
alone. 

Much of the current educational theory is either 
avowedly Herbartian or largely coloured by Herbartian 
views. Herbartians make a sharp distinction between 
intellectual training on the one hand, and subjects which 
are needed for equipment for the work of life, especially 
such as require physical activity in their study on the 
other. The formation of the " circle of thought," the 
all important object of education, is sharply separated 
from the acquisition of " dexterities." The practical 
necessity of equipment studies is, indeed, admitted, but 
only grudgingly and of necessity. They are used to 
fill up some odd hour or so in the time-table, and they 
take corresponding rank in the pupils' interest and esteem. 

Is not this tendency among educational writers due 
in part to the influence, perhaps hardly realised by the 
writers themselves, of the obsolete and artificial psycho- 
logy of Herbart ? 

To Herbart the intellect was an independent system 
of ideas whose various parts acted upon each other by 
their own laws of association, only less rigorous than 
those of applied mathematics. Intellectual growth 
was supposed to proceed by the continued accretion of 
fresh ideas from without. Little account was taken 
of the changing modes of operation of the mind with 
age and environment, or of the relation of the intellect 
to the mind and body taken as a whole. The conception 
of the organic growth of the mind was not to be found 
in the psychology of Herbart. 

To-day the mind is regarded, from many points of 



view, as an organism. Its modes of growth and activity 
are formed, like those of a plant or an animal, under the 
influence of the past history of the race and of the in- 
dividual. No theory could explain the structure of the 
budding flower which did not take account of the past 
environment of its progenitors and of the present and 
future circumstances of the individual itself. 

In the same way the theory of education requires to 
be based upon the study of the developing himian being, 
and no theory can be complete, even as pure theory alone, 
which does not take account of the environment of the 
race and of the child, and of his future circumstances. 
In education as in agriculture we must keep in view the 
circumstances under which the organism will have to 
carry on the struggle for existence. 

In industrial districts there is a real need for schocds 
of a special type, adapted to the special circumstances of 
the population. This has been recognised by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultm-e and Technical Instruction for Ire- 
land, which has founded Trade Preparatory Schools in 
several of the large towns. There are five of these 
schools now in operation, and others are about to be 
opened. They are schools for boys of from thirteen 
to seventeen years of age who have passed through an 
elementary school and are intended for industrial life, 
and who may expect to become the non-conmiissioned 
officers of industry. While the humanities are provided 
for by the study of English and a modem language, 
special attention is given to experimental science, draw- 
ing, and a complete course of manual instruction. In 
the later part of the course, special attention is directed 
to preparation for engineering, textile and allied in- 
dustries. In America, the need for such schools is now 
universally recognised, although only after long and stren- 
uous opposition from the adherents of classical education. 
ManusJ Training High Schools or Secondary Technical 
Schools are established in almost every important dty in 
the United States, in some cases as separate schools, in 
others as departments of high schools of a less specialised 
type* 

In the American schools the chief elements in the 
curriculum are English, mathematics, experimental 
science, a modem language, and drawing, with manual 
training for the boys and domestic science for the girls. 
There are also trade schools of various types in Germany, 
France, and Switzerland. 

The Education Conmiittee of the London County 
Council has under consideration a scheme for the establish- 
ment of trade schools in different parts of London, and 
a trade school has just been opened in Leeds. 

It is not the purpose of this article to insist upon the 
practical utility of such schools both to the individuals 
who are trained in them, and to the conununity which 
thus secures for itself a regular supply of trained ability 
from which to select the non-conunissioned officers and 
the more skilled workers of its industry. It is of the 
highest importance to the productive efficiency of a 
state that sdl native ability in its industrial ranks should 

* See Some Features of American Education, by R. Blair, M.A.. 
pp. 26-33. Also Report of the Mosely Commission, pp. 43, 44. 
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t opportunity of cultivation, and that this cnltiva- 
should be such as to fit that abihty for activity in 
5try* and not to draw it away from industry to 

the lower ranks of an over-crowded* professional 
inamercial class, 

ijte apart from such utilitarian considerations the 
ence of such schools may be fully justified on grounds 
iocational theory alone. 

ic eagerness to leave school and go to work which 
B many boys at thirteen or fourteen, especially 
who have come from elementary schools, is familiar 
fc^ry secondary schoolmaster. The result is total 
of inter^t in school work, mischief, and so-called 
gness." As the matter presents itself to the boy 
no strong intellecttial bent, but, it may be, of con- 
able practical ability, his friends and former com- 
)ns at the elementary school are at work in the 
1, and to a certain extent their own masters, while 
kept " poring over miserable books " which do not 
to him to repr^ent any form of activity whatever, 
point of view is not imnatural to the active tem- 
nent, and does not necessarily indicate dulness ; such 

like this are often very successful and efficient in 

e remedy is to give full play in the curriculum to 
*li-activity of the boy, bodily as well as mental, and 
ike him feel that, though at school, he is already at 

the Herbartian the main object of education is the 
ition of the circle of thought . You cannot have a 
of thought where there is no interest. A strong 
5st must be secured in some part of the curriculum, 
or an active boy the most suitable part is that which 
sociated with practical activities. The interest 
awakened may then be extended by proper correla- 
o the more abstract parts of the course. 
lin, you cannot have a circle of thought without a 
e. That centre may be found in the present sur- 
tiii^ and future life-w^ork of the boy. In what 
een written above the needs of industrial districts 
been kept most in view, but in every part of society 
id the active temperament which is best suited by 
tive education* 

*re was one case in the writer's experience of a boy 
bad twice run away from one of the great public 
Is. Nothing could be done with him; and his 
ian in despair was induced to try the effect of 
ig him to a technical day school, where the course 
l^ a large amount of experimental and manual 
The boy took to the work at once, and stayed at 
m request for three years, afterwards proceeding 
echnical college, 

5 is an extreme case, but ever>^ one is familiar with 
yy of a '" mechanical turn/' who delights to spend 
isore in the workshop. This disposition is quite 
on, aD boys seem to have it in a greater or less 
^ and it is a mistake in theory as well as in practice 
lore it in education, 

ntosl be remembered that in indtjstrial districts 
loice does not lie between such a form of education 



as is here described^ and the more abstract type oi 
secondary education, but between such an education 
and no higher education at all. For parents will not 
make the necessary sacrifices except for a type of educa* 

tion which commands their sympattiies and seems to 
them to promise a better prospect in life for their 
children. 

Even if some degree of higher education did little to 
improve a boy's material prospects it would still be worth 
while to provide it for him in a form which he would use. 
The outstanding feature of modem highly organised 
industry from the point of view of the worker is its 
monotony. Life is becoming more and more a minding 
of machines, and usually of one particular machine for 
months or years. Formerly, the skilled worker was con- 
tinually meeting with different problems in his work, 
and so his interest was kept alive i but industry is now 
divided into so many minute steps that the intelligent 
artisan worker of general skill and ability, ** the handy 
man," is rapidly passing away. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that so many take 
refuge in unhealthy forms of excitement when thek 
daily hves offer them such a dreary and monotonous 
prospect. Let us give them something to think about, 
especially in connection with the scientific truths that 
underlie their daily work. 

On pubhc as well as on private grounds it is no less 
important that some higher education should be within 
the reach of the abler workers, who are the natural 
leaders of their class^ for recent events seem to show that 
the future government and destiny of the nation is 
passing into their hands. It is essential that this 
education should not be of such a character as to alienate 
them from their fellow workers, for the natural and 
most influential leaders of labour are those who remain 
in touch with its ranks. 

If it was the first duty of a Greek city to educate its 
citizens, the duty is still more imperative now that the 
range of citizenship is so much wider. 

In the organisation of secondary education which is 
now taking place it is to be hoped that these considera- 
tions will not be lost sight of. No organisation can be 
finally satisfactory which is not based upon theory; 
but that theory should be a comprehensive one, taking 
account of all the complex phenomena of life which 
condition the growth and activity of the human mind. 

Leaders of educational thought and practice are 
usually, by training and experience, in especial s^^npathy 
with ideals of life natural to the scholar and thinker, and 
so are apt to give such ideals a preponderating weight 
in education. Although the ideal of the scholar is a 
noble one, and all education should aim at giving some 
of its stimulus to life in a workaday world, yet it can 
never, by itself, form the ctiief ideal of life for the majority 
of mankind. 



Asso€iaiion of Headmts(rtsses.--Thc annual conference ol 
the above Association will be held in the Clapham High 
School, on June 8 and g. 
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A Pioneer Inspector 
1820-1830 

By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D. 

IX 

The last paper closed with a contemporaneous account 
of a '* mutiny " against the new system. It will answer 
as a luminous introduction to what Griffith has to say 
about the progress of improved methods. 

"The Presbyterian clergymen," he tells us, in his 
general Report for 1826, ** are warm and judicious 
^ends of education — neither supine nor over-zealous, 
and willing to act in a liberal spirit towards those with 
whom they differ, so long as they may do so without the 
surrender of any principle. They discriminate justly 
between a good and a mischievous sjrstem of instruc- 
tion, and in almost every case prefer that which has 
grown out of modem experience, while the people at first 
regard it as an unnecessary and i>ernicious innovation, 
a difference of opinion therefore occurs ; but the pecu- 
liar constitution of the Presbyterian Church generally 
indisposes the minister to a decided course. He finds 
it better to introduce the improved system by degrees ; 
and although this is a slow process, the people begin to 
see the advantages of the plan they had opposed which 
is consequently gaining ground." To the above general 
report of progress, Griffith appends the following quaint 
note : 

" A teacher in this neighbourhood has written me the 
following account of the means employed by him to 
reconcile the parents of his scholars to the improved 
system — I make the following extract : 

** Suppose there be sixty scholars in attendance, and 
that their teacher was compelled to sit and teach them 
one by one" (as was customary before the introduc- 
tion of the new system) ** and to give them three lessons 
each. As five minutes apiece is all they could expect 
in a day " (five school hours) '* so three times the fifth 
of five minutes " (he means the third of five minutes) 
" or about one and a half minutes would be all the time 
that could be given them at once ... to the utter 
neglect of them, the ^th part of the time. 

" But admitting the improvement of classing, and 
having each class by itself" (i.e., making one teacher 
take sdl the classes without the help of monitors) ** then 
each class might have twelve minutes three times 
repeated" (12 x 3 x 8 =282, the eighteen minutes over 
being for delay in changing, &c.) ** still being inevitably 
left to themselves while at seats " (i.e., seven-eighths of 
their time). 

"He adds," Griffith continues, '* I have invariably 
found the result to be that every individual that had 
availed himself of one such opportimity (of hearing 
his explanation) has become in future a strenuous 
advocate of your s)^tem of instruction." 

When Griffith came in the following year to report 
upon a neighbouring district he was able to say : 



" The schools in this district are well conducted. In 
most of them the improved system is in operation, and 
the objections of the people to it are neither frequent 
nor decided. Evidences of a growing partiality for 
some of the modes of teaching it comprises occasionally 
present themselves. I know of one case in which the 
people discharged a teacher because he did not introduce 
them, and I have found them in operation where no 
connection with this or any other society existed." 

For the general introduction of their improvementi 
it was to the teachers trained by themselves that the 
Society chiefly looked. They held that a single good 
teacher would influence all the schools in his district 
The above extract is one piece of evidence in favour 
of the correctness of this view. Here is another; it 
is taken from a report of the Society's Senior Inspector, 
Mr. Mills ; it relates to a school which Griffith described 
as so admirable that there was " no room for imiMt)vc- 
ment." 

** Of the eleven schools in the district of Clones this— 
Gortnawinny — is the most efficient, and I think it may 
safely be asserted that it has the means of improving 
the remainder. The education of the poor in this neigh- 
bourhood is proceeding in the most satisfactory manner, 
and the rules of the Society and their plan of instruction 
have created friends. Indeed, the improvement which 
has taken place during the last three years has been 
rapid and effectual, and the change in public opinion in 
favour of the Society's measures deserves notice. I 
am fully inclined to think the establishment of the feeling 
has been greatly owing to the judicious arrangement! 
observed in this school and to its effects in the literary 
improvement of the scholars. A hberal reward to this 
teacher will produce general benefit among the rest of 
the teachers in the vicinity." 

The Society also looked to the managers of the schools 
for the propagation of their special system, and many 
were the plans suggested whereby this local co-operation 
might be made effective. For reasons which axe as 
prevalent to-day as they were between 1820 and 183a, 
not a great deal beyond initial impulse was achieved i& 
this direction. Cases of direct personal interest and 
intervention, such as that of Miss Barber,* were not 
frequent. There was no lack of a desire for schods, 
nor was there any difficulty in obtaining gentlemen who 
were willing both to contribute and to undertake the 
duties of formal management. But more than thb 
was seldom attainable, for reasons which Griffith thus 
pertinently puts : 

" The managers of schools would assist the Society 
more effectually than they do, if a simple means weie 
provided whereby they might judge whether the master 
conformed to the improved method or not. It may 
be thought that the Schoolmasicf^s Manual is calculated 
to answer the end. But, though it is invaluable to fliose 
whose duty and business it is to attend to the educa- 
tion of the poor, or to superintendents who devoto 
themselves to that object with more thancommoneanies^ 
ness, it is not every one who believes that Pestalom's 
♦ School. Jan. 1906, pp. 71, 72. 
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lould be taught who will sit down to leam it ; 
gers %vho can enter warmly into the Society's 

fespecting the introduction of the improved 
of teaching might be dissatisfied were they 

at as a preliminary they should study tlie Manual^ 
d the Training School. 

broadsheet would contain an excellent outline 

^^ which the managers in most cases would 

ise they could do so conveniently; and an 

incompetent teacher could not deceive such as 

e so by representing a part, perhaps an im- 

al part, of the system to be the whole, or so much 

Society expected him to act upon. 

^_ and forciblB observations upon the ad- 

ges of the improved system, and on the employ- 

of monitors in particular, would be useful accom- 

dents to the oititine.'* 

connection with one of the prominent feature of 
rstem, the drill, and the carefully devised code of 
fr for canying out all school movements, Griffith 
^t us in the following remarks material which 
smilated would vastly improve much modem 
l-keeping. He is writing to the manager of an 
tent agricultural school, to which a teacher has 

appointed upon liis recommendation. The 
[ of the letter is to secure local co-operation for his 
lee: 

Ibdieve you are perfectly sensible of the advantages 
i €risr and discipline recommended by the Society, 
who are not v^ well uiformed on th^e points 
: to them under all circumstances as mechanical. 
B, perhaps the majority, accede to the importance 
irge school for the humbler classes, but deem them 
inapplicable to any of a different kind. 
ood order in a school and orderly habits in those 
fesort to it can never be reasonable topics of abuse 
ter th«y apply to the children of [peasants or 
^ ; but strict attention to them is capable of pro- 
l yet more salutary effects ; it wll break down 
isro tempers, and induce habits of obedience far 
* than the severest chastisement. This wnl! be 
' understood if we consider the powerful operation 
upathy, and that we ourselves are prone to fall 
fae habits^ and the prevailing temper of mind, of 
among whom we live, without stopping to inquire 
Imine by w^hat s]Ddngs they are moved. In hke 
BT, a child who comes to a school that is governed 
common law immediately endeavours to fall into 
ksliion of the place, and feels unhappy until he 
tly adapts himself to it. The fashion of such a 

being prompt and unhesitating obedience, he 
lets that desirable quality in a day or two^ while 

years of flogging might have failed in breakng 

Ills self-will had he been under the care of a private 

or acted upon singly as the custom still is in bad 

s. It is his interest not only to obey, but to obey 

ly, because he perceives that his schoolfellows 

him as an awkward novice, until he can do so, 

disobe<yeiice causes its own punishment along 

A substitute for haish treatment can never be 



unimportant. Severity destroys the temper and entails 
a great load of misery upon men* 

*' You will thus perceive that these * mechanical * opera- 
tions have a moral tendency, and I have spoken of 
them at length in order to show that it would be useful 
to introduce them into all schools, though not perhaps 
into all to the same extent. So concerned am I of 
the soundness of this \iew that had I the bringing up of 
a child who had been ruinously indulged, or to use a 
familiar phrase, spoiled, 1 do not know to what reclaim- 
ing process I could so well subject him, at the outset, as 
the discipline of a well regulated Kildare Street Schooh 
The pettishness and intractabihty which rendered him 
a torment to his Mends would be gone in a week, and 
by a subsequent course of judicious treatment he would 
be hkely to enter upon his station in the great world 
without much of that stubborn anduncompromising spirit 
about trifles, and that fixed determination to carry a 
point, whether founded in right or wrong, which is the 
prohfic source of discord." 

In connection with two of the subjects taught in the 
schools, reading and drawing, Griffith has wTitten 
an interesting way. Naturally, when the people in 
general were wholly illiterate a principal object was to 
teach them to read. The classification for reading was 
elaborate. The classes were described as (i) in the 
Alphabet, (2) in Monosyllables. (3) in Polysyllables, 
(4) Good Readers. Schools largely took rank according 
to the proportion of pupils they could show in (4}. With 
the aid of this explanation the foUowing summary 
of Griffith's will be understood : 

** In 128 schools in the County Down, I found 2204 
good readers in the New Testament. Of them only 
1 1 19 could read in the Dublin Reading Book* The 
readers averaged in the Testament only 8^^^\ ; in both 
Testament and Reading Book 8^*^ ; readers to each 
school 17 aV'" 

In some of the more advanced schools Griffith was 
startled to find the higher classes described as ** beyond 
the Bible/' A tendency had g^own up to regard the 
Bible as a kind of *' initiatory " reading-book. Against 
any such abuse he very properly set his face. 

Upon the educational value of a right understanding 
of the subject-matter of the passage read, he makes the 
following thoughtful remarks: 

'' With a view to the effectual instruction of childim 
in the meaning of words, 1 have in several instances 
advised the master to mark in a Dubhn Reading Book 
reserved for his own use, the words he supposes th^ 
may not understand, and to cause them to write in the 
morning by dictation all such, with their meanings, as 
occur in the lesson to be read in the afternoon. 

When a subject is imperfectly understood the pleasure 
of reading must be abridged, and the vacant, the inactive 
mind, from which people who have no taste for htcrary 
pursuits seek to be relieved by stimulating vices, is a 
great evil, but may certainly be relieved by the means I 
contend for. In whatever way the subject is regarded 
it merits the particular attention of the Committee, To 
put the mind to task is repmgnant to the natural vivadtf 
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Common Room Papers 
On the Schoolmaster Manner 

By Theodore Walrond, M.A. 

Wk *choolma'-ttrs are apt to think that the profession 
contains all sort> and conrlitions of men. There is the 
yoMTi^ fir-t-cla.ss-man waning for a IxjarJing-hou^e at 
Kton or Harrow ; there is the poor usher at Lycurgus 
HoiLVr. I'lrckharn. looking back uj)on thirty years 
of iJI-jjaid drudgery, wondering how soon he will be 
suj/#rrannuated. and how he will keep out of the 
workhouse afterwardb. The athlete and the smug, 
the rnan v^hr/se be-all and end-all here consists of 
^ire'rk i^'irticles and the man who *' likes everything 
aUiut '/hoolinastering exxef^t the teaching," the man 
who Jove-, his pupils as a father his children, and 
thf; rnan who hates all boys impartially— all sit round 
thf same Common Room table, and grumble at the same 
headrrja Uj. Yet everybody knows the schoolmaster 
niann^-r those tricks of mind and temper and habit 
wliirhr>oze through the most carefully assumed incognito 
and mark the pedagogue so unmistakably. In the 
London theatre, in the country village, on the Channel 
steamer, in the fiords of Norway, on the slopes of Mont 
Hianr, thf rnan in the street meets him, and says, 
" There's a schoolmaster " ; his speech bewrayeth him; 
nay, without a word spoken, one could point him out 
in a Hank Holiday crowd at the station. 

Wc sometimes talk as if this was a thing to be ashamed 
of ; an assumption not to be made rashly. Few soldiers 
arc ashann!d of their military bearing ; few crack pianists 
conceal the luxury of their clustering tresses. Even 
where it is an undeniable blemish, one does not expect to 
find a commodore endeavouring to hide the limp which 
shows he has been wounded in action, nor even a football- 



player the bruises which he got in last Saturday's match. 
It IS a poor thing for the profession if a man is ashamed 
that the world should discover that he belongs to it; 
the scholastic mannerisms are no more pronounced and 
no more objectionable than the legal, the medical, the 
clerical, the commercial ; it is not the men who do the 
most credit to themselves and to their work who on 
the very nrst day of the holida\^ seek to metamorphose 
themselves into country gentlemen. Government seen* 
taries. young bloods at the 'varsity, county cricketcn, 
retired cavalr>' officers, anything, in fact, except what 
they really are — with the inevitable result that they 
usually succeed in becoming neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, 
nor even the other homely yet attractive edible. This 
sounds hke a wild caricature ; would to heavm it 
were ! But most men who really love their profession 
and are honestly proud of it will confess that they have 
seen such things, and seen them with the keenest 
regret. Mr. Anstey (himself, I fancy, an ex-school- 
master^ has told how Mr. Tinkler tried to make the 
boys at Rodwell Regis think him a de\nl of a feUow, 
*' which, to do him justice, he was not " ; and thoo^ 
this was done to the boys, not to outsiders, it is only a 
rather different manifestation of the same spirit. Mr. 
Skrine. in Pastor Agnortim, has a yet more significant 
picture of the twt> men starting off for the vacation with, 
" Now mind ! it's half-a-crow*n ei^ery time you mentios 
this beastly hole while weVe in Norw*ay together." 
But when a man tries to appear other than what he 
is, he is usually spreading nets for his own feet 
We often hear that it would be better if scholastkasm 
were less paraded before the boys, which is trae 
enough ; but it is no less true that much would 
be gained if scholasticism were less disguised in the 
presence of the outer world. Let us admit freely that 
there are some habits which a schoolmaster is apt to 
pick up. and which would genuinely tend to make him 
a nuisance in general society. These he is right enough 
to drop ; there is nothing unseemly in being all things 
to all men. But there are others, too, which he may 
well regard as nothing less than honourable signs of 
honourable work honourably done ; these he surdy 
need never try to obliterate. Once he grasps the golden 
rule of trj-ing to be agreeable, and not treading on other 
people's toes, he may leave the rest to take care of itself; 
if he has a keen sense of the nobleness of his high 
caUing, he may even feel gratified if the casual stranger 
knows him at once for a schoolmaster. We all know 
well enough the difference between the clerical manner 
and the parsonic ; and there is no less a gulf fixed 
between the schoolmasterly and the pedantic. 

It maybe worth while to trace some of these manner* 
isms to their source and see how they naturally arise 
from the man's work. And first it must be notic^ that 
no man has more temptation to pick up mannerisms, 
for no man is more closely tied to his work, than a 
"resident" master. He begins as soon as he rises; 
he is at it all the morning ; in the afternoon, even 
if it is a half-holiday, be is expected to playgames with 
the boys, or at least to supervise them (poor lads 1 often 
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iefully supervised that their own powers of vision 
>egin to develop when they leave school) ; in the 
ig lie takes preparation or corrects exercises, I 
name a school where one of the men found that 
Lid never accept a single invitation to a meal except 
ly luncheon ; and not because the headmaster was 
y way a shark. Small wonder if such a man 
touch with general society; evoi the fifteen 
per annum of hohdays, of which so much 
J is sometimes made^ hardly restore hira to full 
rsancy with social amenities, 
t may go further, and say that his pecuharities 
ten a direct r^ult of his excellence as a school- 
r. I do not refer to work in the form-roora ; if 
prcre all, things would be simple enough— it would 
irty easy to change his manners as he donned 
led his cap and gown. But no keen schoolmaster 
h work end there ; he is for ever seeking oppor- 
m for social intercourse with the hoys. And it is 
rhich most powerfully affects his attitude to general 

me assume that a master has asked some half- 
i boys to tea on a Sunday afternoon. When 
arrive {usually all together, and punctual to 
minute), they probably select all the most 
nlortable chairs and sit down» stonily silent, 
natter of chairs is easily remedied, but the silence 
lues — a sil^ice that can be felt. It is mere shy- 
Not that they are shy of one another ; if they 
alone together they would very likely be only too 
, Not that they are shy of the master ; any one 
*m^ alone vnih. him, would possibly be conununi* 

5 enough. But they are intensely shy of one 
er in speaking with a master ; they are in deadly 
est, as they go away, some critical friend may 
le out. '* I say, you did put your foot in it!'* 
\ is only one remedy for this : the master 

be ready to talk, talk, talk on and on, thankful 

can get a monosyllable in answer, until some- 

or other the thaw begins and the boys are 

sing. His most earnest desire is that the boys 

d take the largest possible share in the talk; 

fter a few years of this sort of thing, one can hardly 

rprised if schoolmasters are accused, as they are 

ei of a tendency to monologue, 

sn on the merriest day boys will hardly 

make conversation among themselves. At an 

&ry tea-party the host or hostess will talk to the 

or four nearest them and leave the others to 

6 up into groups among themselves, only keeping 
B lo see that nobody is left out. But try this with 
; let the party be four or eight, or eighteen, and 
suit will be that, except the party round the host, 
body will sit silent, I suppose it is a result of 
rcKim associations : anyhow, if the boys do say 
ling to each other, it will hardly ever be more than 
words in a furtive undertone, or a nervous request 
5S the sugar. So the wise man accepts the situa- 
plants himself where he can freely talk to all of 
^t U not a bad plan to stand up, which also facili- 



tates the supplying of food and drink), and holtk 
one general conversation with the whole party to 
which each contributes what he can. Hence the 
common pedagogic fault of regarding oneself as the 
centre of the conversation. 

Many boys, especially older boys, can manage to return 
the ball decently well in conversation, if they are once 
started ; but few can start a fresh subject. They have so 
few that they can discuss quite freely ; home topics they 
will not venture except in reply to a question ; even 
'" the place we were staying at last holidays '" can only 
come in if something has already been mentioned which 
suggests a comparison with its scenery, buildings, or 
amusements ; gam^ they understand fully, but are 
somewhat afraid lest the master should hardly ap- 
preciate their importance ; with the facts of general 
school hfe there is always the fear lest they should 
come out with something unfit for magisterial ears ; 
it would look priggish to talk Uterature, even if 
they are interested in it ; as for the general news of the 
day, what they remember of it can usually be told in 
three minutes. So the master has to start the topic, 
watch how long it can be kept up, break in with some- 
thing fresh before it wears hopelessly thin. Thus be 
only too naturally develops his well-known habit of 
seeming to dictate the course of the general talk. 

So much for the result of his social intercourse with 
a number of boys taken together; but probably he 
also spends much time conversing with indi\^dual boys. 
It matters not whether it is looking through an ^say 
with the boy or taking him out for a walk ; the essential 
thing is that they should be alone together, for only 
then will the boy really give anything Uke his full con- 
fidence. This has three different effects upon the school- 
master, two of which are heightened by form-teaching, 
and ail three rather out of place in general society. 
First of all he grows almost unconsciously to assume 
that it is his duty to work on his interlocutor, not 
vice versa : although he knows from the bottom 
of his heart how much he is learning every day 
from his pupils, still, while actually talking, his whole 
attention is fixed, not on the effect the boy is producing 
on him, but on the effect he is producing on the boy — 
the other consideration only comes later, probably 
during that last pipe before bedtime, when so many 
fruitful ideas germinate. Secondly, he has often 
to begin with a boy who does not care a brass farthing, 
and simply talk him into being interested ; he must 
not give it up as a bad job. but go on, approaching 
the subject from this side and that, enhvening it vifith an 
anecdote (there have been boys whose interest in Greek 
history began when they heard how Alcibiades beat the 
schoolmaster about the head) or bringing it into con* 
nection with phases of daily hfe (perhaps illustrating St* 
Paul's ** keeping his body and bringing it into subjection ** 
by a casual reference to the football team in training). 
Briefly, in general society we change the subject if we 
find we are uninteresting ; with boys we do exactly the 
opposite. And the third point is, pa-haps, the most 
important of all : it is the schoolmaster's business to 
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make quite sure that he is capable of being understood 
by the meanest intelligence. Every young master has 
probably felt the shock when he starts work, fresh from 
conmiunion with the acutest intellects of Oxford 
or Cambridge, and finds that, try as he will, he 
cannot make himself clear to the Second Form. 
He usually fuids that, talking to clever men, he 
has got into a habit of leaving half the steps in his 
reasoning to be understood, and he has to set to 
work, most slowly and laboriously, so to fashion his 
speech that he omits not the smallest Unks in the chain, 
that he sufiers no sentence to escape him which perver- 
sity itself could misunderstand It probably takes years to 
learn ; but he becomes a good teacher just in proportion 
as he learns it thoroughly. Need one add that in general 
society there is no more fervently detested bore than 
he who insbts on explaining everything ? We all know 
how much the charm of a man's conversation depends on 
what he leaves out. The best raconteur is, in nine cases 
out of ten, the man who can tell the story in the fewest 
words ; in fact, the lea\nng out of steps in the sequence 
of an argument or a story is a recognised Uterary device, 
common to Browning and the music-halls. To be asked, 
" Do you imderstand me ? " is exasperating to him who 
does, humihating to him who does not; and it is 
hardly less aggravating if the speaker is obviously 
asking it within himself. The stupidest of us likes to 
be thought inteUigent. 

The schoolmaster is often accused of " laying down 
the law." This is rather unfair ; take him as a whole 
he is no more self-conceited than his fellows ; yet 
there is something in it. He is so accustomed to have 
his word taken that when it is disputed he does not 
quite know how to comport himself ; it is something 
outside his ordinary experience, and he is not quite sure 
what is the most courteous thing to say. And in sooth 
it is not quite easy. If he accepts his correction without 
protest, people go away and say, " Sulky brute ! " 
If he defends his position vigorously, he will only 
be called opinionated for his pains. The world is, 
perhaps, rather hard on him. We all know how 
different are the manners of him who is accustomed 
to command and him who can only get his way by 
wheedling: the two habits of mind are essentially 
different ; and the man who is accustomed to the one 
requires time and practice before he can appear to ad- 
vantage in the other. It is hard to learn either ; but 
harder than both is the business of rightly conducting 
ourselves in company with our equals. Now the school- 
master spends nine- tenths of his Ufe with inferiors, 
inferiors in age, in knowledge, in experience, in most of 
what goes to make up the real man. With them he is 
at his ease, and can show himself at his best ; take him 
away from them and put him among nothing but equals 
and superiors and he may easily become shy and 
awkward ; sometimes moodily silent ; sometimes, 
worse still, he tries to become easy and free, and only 
succeeds in becoming free and easy. And thus it is 
that a parent is often faced with such a curious paradox ; 
his bay tells him that Mr. Thingamy is an awful good 



sort, ripping chap, can't help being interesting, and he 
invites Mr. Thingamy to dinner, oidy to find him a wet 
blanket on the whole party. We may be thankful if be 
does not proclaim this to his son, and thereby nullifyan 
influence which might have done untold good. 

These are a few points about to a schoolmasta's 
social eccentricities ; perhaps they are worth putting 
down, for two reasons. First, to schoolmasters them- 
selves : if we trace the origin of our weaknesses, it 
will be easier to avoid them; and, secondly, for 
outsiders, that they may try to regard some of them as 
scars gained in a noble warfare, and that they may not 
imagine that we are incapables, even if we do not always 
appear to the best advantage in a drawing-room. 



Vacancies 

UNrvERsrrY College of North Wales. — Profesaor* 
ship of Education. Apply J. £. Lloyd, Registrar, Bangor. 

Dual Secondary School, Castleford, Yores. — 
Headmastership, £2SO and ca|ntation. Apply, Alfred 
Wilson, Clerk to Governors. 

Wellington Technical School. — Art Mastership. 
Salary :£300, and £40 allowed for passage. Under 35, 
Apply 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

King's College, London. — Senior Lecturer in I^ysics, 
Apply, before June 15, to Walter Smith, Secretary. 

Owen's School, Isungton. — ^Form Biasterships vacant 
Salaries begin £150, Apply the Headmaster. 

Burnley Grammar School. — Mathematical Mastership. 
Salary begins ;fi30. Also Junior Form Mastership, £120. 
Apply, W. Southern, Craven Bank Chambers, Bomky. 

Bloemfontein. — ^Mathematical Mistress wanted at 
Eunice High School ; botany desirable. Salary begins 
;f 1 20 resident. First-class passage paid. Apply Secretaiy, 
B. of E., St. Stephen's House, S.W. 

MiDDLETON Girls' Pupil Teacher Centre. — Principal- 
ship. Salary ;(i50. Apply, R. Parkes, Education Offices, 
Middleton, Manchester. 
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Mr. J. G. Legge, H.M. Chief Inspector of Reformatanes 
and Industrial Schools, to be Director of Education far 
Liverpool. 

Mr. J. R. B. MuiR to be Professor of Modem History at 
the University of Liverpool. 

Mr. E. H. Stevens, of Brighton Grammar School, to 
be Headmaster of Westminster Qty School. 

Mr. H. J. Ross, Second Master of Rothesay PahBc 
School, to be Headmaster of the same school. 

Mr. a. H. Angus, to be Headmaster of tiie Georgi 
Dixon Secondary School, Rotton Park* Birmingham. 
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The Book and Its Writer 

One of the Old School 

As a nelief from the wearying study of controversial 
topics and ponderous discussions of blue*books and 
curricula it h pleasant to turn to a collection of chatty 
reminiscences such as Mr, Collins has provided for us 
ia this volume.* It is true that they do not all relate to 
school life: but the book contains Just enough of educa- 
tional theory to obtain for it a place in this column. The 
human side of the pedagogue is given more prominence 
than the disciplinary part of bis existence ; and we see 
here portrayed a genial sportsman, rejoicing as happily 
MB Ms boys in his games and in his holidays, and yet 
doing his duty in turning the careless human boy into 
tha useful citizen and responsible guardian of our 
• national honour and inheritance. It takes some doing 
to produce the finished article ; but the work is well 
vporth iL 

Written as it apparently has been at odd moments in a 

I busy Life, we must not expect much continuity in 

I the story. Nor is there ■ it is rather a series of random 

jottings, a collection of anecdotes^some of them of the 

marmHs glmU order— a breezy record of life in the open 

air. Here and there the philosopher peeps through ; but 

I the man in the street can read and enjoy it without being 

' bored with moral maxims, if his aim is amusement and 

F pot instruction. Yet aH the while he will be picking up 

I ideas of what our schoolmasters of the past generation 

lurtre like, and contrasting them, favoiarably or otherwise, 

Iwith the product of the present day. 

I The school life of the author is only lightly described^ 

Ibtit it includes a few racy anecdotes of more or less 

[ipetent masters, and a brief allusion to bullying such 

i we are glad to think exists in very few schools to-day, 

liVhat has caused this disappearance ? Undoubtedly 

^'le greater attention given by our present -day masters 

► tiie life of the boys outside the waUs of the class-room 

— ID improvement which only occasionally receives 

due recognition from the public. 

But when we come to his University experiences we 
see that life at Oxford or Cambridge has not changed very 
much ; it was the same merry, thoughtless existence then 
as now, and the time for paying bills was just as readily 
deferred to the Greek Kalends by the obliging trades- 
man: 

'* How many men, I should like to know, have never 
dtoiog a fairly long life got over the debts they incurred 
when undergraduates ? A man leaves the University 
owing four or five hundred pounds. He takes a curacy 
or a mastership at a smaD salary* He is pressed by his 
University creditors, and, gradually paying them off, 
miks into a mire of debt in his new sphere, and this goes 

K an his life/' 
This is probably not so true nowadays as it used 
be ; and yet, if only our authorities were more 



energetic in looking after the tluiftless undergraduate, 
what a lot of worry would be avoided in his after years ! 
His career as an assistant master, pleasantly tempered 
by an admixture of hospitality, gaiety and sport, makes 
entertaining reading* If the reader can get accus- 
tomed to sudden digressions on how to play bridge, and 
how to cast a fly or land a fish, he will probably appre- 
ciate the variety of topics treated ; and if the author 
repeats himself now and then, that is only true to 
nature, after all. 

His views on punishment, as being those of a man 
who has had much experience (active and passive) of 
every species, are worth attending to : 
^ •' Corporal punishment of some kind is absolutely 
necessary as a derntcr nssort * * . it should be inflicted 
by the headmaster alone ... the wTiting of hues is 
an abomination not to be tolerated . , , detention in 
school, under proper supervision, is the only satisfactory 
punishment'* — views which, in spite of the unpopu- 
larity of the first remark, will probably commend them- 
selves to aU who have an inside acquaintance mth 
schools. 

And to prove that these opinions are based upon sure 
foundations we need only quote another passage : 

■* Teaching is undoubtedly a noble profession, if 
not the noblest of all, when you think that you are 
moulding the minds and characters of those who will, one 
day, manage the affairs of this great Empire ; though you 
must feel the responsibOity to be enormous, it is a 
responsibility which carries with it much pleasure and 
pride/' 

And now listen to what he says about the testi- 
monial that he asks for at the close of his active life : 

'* I want them (the boys) to become honest, upright, 
and God-fearing men; true of spirit, kind of heart, 
tender with women and brave with men, so that any 
one hereafter who has dealings with them may say, 
' We can rely upon this man. we can believe what he 
says, for he is one of Tom Collinses old boys ! ' '* 

Some people there are who denounce this sort of 
thing as sentimentaUsm, and assert that a master's 
business is not to strive after abstractions, but to teach 
a boy to earn his living ; all we can say is that we shall 
be sorry if ever so limited an estimate of a teacher's 
responsibilities is regarded as a just one. 

The book makes no claim to be regarded as a literary 
effort ; its deficiencies in this respect are only too 
apparent. But as a *' human document," a laying bare 
of the heart of a sympathetic and conscientious school- 
master, it is well worth reading. 



Scko^Z mud SpoH. By T. Collins, ElUot Stock. 6*. net. 




An exhibition of work from the Refomxatory and In- 
dustrial schools is to be held in Liverpool early in July^ 
to which readers who wish to see things for them^lves 
might weU pay a visit. If they happen to be " physical 
deteriorationists *' they will have opportunities of judging 
of sound systems of feeding and physical training, as weU 
as of recognising one of the great sources of supply for 
our army bands ; for gymnastic exhibitions and band 
performances will be among the attractions. 
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L rrJc n rcri-^Kmry. mi, above all, a soimd 
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hive t: :::i::t. whatever he might hear from present 
Sil: 715-5 : ::r even ibDse who sneer most loudly 
at the constant iteration of the familiar names- 
Sir Philp Sidney. Charles Darwin, and the rest— 
xmkn: wingly c ^me to inherit some part of the mantle 
c: these great Salopians. Bnt antiquity has another, 
more easily dennable. effect on Shrewsbury. 

Ever\' schooL except the very new, has a body of 
strange local customs, traditions, and slang phrases. 
The body varies in its volume. Sometimes, as 
with the Wykehamists, it grows to such a stature 
that members of less favoured schools are inclined 
to regard it as ridiculous ; but it always has its 
educative value both as an imparter of patriotism 
and as a healthy exercise for conceited new boys, 
arriving ^^-ith a firm belief that they know every- 
thing. Shrewsbury observes a mean : but there is 
a certain number of phrases and institutions, some 
peculiar to the school, which it may be worth whik 
to meet in the progress of a winter day. 

It is at seven o'clock that Shrewsbury wakes from 
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the coach's capacity), still break np on two days, 
again according to behaviour ; of Hall boxing ; 
of that painful institution caUed '' Head Room/' 
before which culprits are arraigned by the house 
monitors and punished with much pomp and pain ; 
or of the still more ceremonious and no less dis- 
tressing Sixth Form " swipings." There are the 
old elections, where each of the seven Houses chooses 
its hall constable, postman, library scavenger, and 
poor hall crier, the last of whom must begin 
his annoimcements with " Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez ! 
This is to give notice ....!" and end them with 
a formula disgraceful at this moment : '' God save 
the King, and down with the Radicals f '' All this, 
and much more, tempts my pen : but I have said 
enough to show how old Shrewsbury still clings to 
the new. 

Much of the slang, clearly, is taken from the 
classics, but strangely enough there is controversy 
among experts in Salopiana. Many stem purists 
would rule out more than one of the above expres- 
sions as undesirable ahens : and even with the words 
generaUy accepted there is some discussion as to 
form and derivation. About simple words like 
" penals " there can be no doubt ; all agree that 
*• dowling " is bound up with the Greek for " slave " ; 
even day boys admit that " skytes " (by which 
term they are known) is drawn from the Greek for 
Scythian or " outcast " ; but " digs " (which, I 
have said, means " prayers ") is a case of a con- 
tested origin. The largest house, the School House, 
is said to believe that the word is drawn from dico, 
•* I say '* ; and so it speaks of " dicks," not " digs." 
But the School House is eccentric in its slang (it 
is supposed to clmg to the word '* tolly " for a 
candle) : and some of the other houses have a far 
more subtle derivation. In most Latin grammars, 
and, I think, in that famous grammar devised by 
the very head master of Shrewsbury, Dr. Kennedy, 
there appears the following (unless I forget my 
learning !) : 

to/o ; colere : colui : cuUum. To dig or worship. 
" Dig or worship." What more natural than that 
the two should be exchanged ? This is a triumphant, 
a convincing derivation, and the patrons of the 
other side must bow their heads before it ! 

But a truce to controversy ! The Salopian 
tongue should have been immortaUsed on paper 
before the schools moved to their loftier, broader 
home upon the heights of Kingsland. This was in 
1882, and this move, so momentous in its decision, 
so totally justified in its event, will always be asso- 



ciated with the name of Henry Whitehead Moss, 
then, as now, head master. Indeed, Shrewsbury 
owes its present position not least to its great trio 
of head masters — ^Butler, Kennedy, Moss — ^riio in 
a vast sweep of three long leigns have carried the 
history of the schools from the eighteenth century 
to the twentieth, from 1798 to 1906 ! Mr. Moss came 
back to Shrewsbury as bead master some six ye^xs 
after he had left as boy! That was in 1866, so 
that this year sees him secure in the prestige of a 
" record reign," and putting the coping to his 
labours by a fortieth 3^ear of active and devoted 
service. 

During those years, or rather in the last twenty- 
five of them, the new ate has gradually been 
furnished. It is to Mr. Moss himself that Shrews- 
bury owes its fine swimming-bath, whidi gives a 
" length " of seventy feet, and under his direction 
the other buildings — chapd, sanatorium, fives-courts, 
science buildings, and the rest — have sprung up, 
grown, and improved ; until now Shrewsbury needs 
nothing but a speech hall. The Salopian, one of tiie 
most bulky, if not least athletic, of school magazines, 
often receives fervent bat inefiectual appeals for an 
obliging millionaire. These are sometimes printed : 
but the millionaire is still left to the imagination. 
Perhaps the majority of the boys (whose number 
falls short of the three hundred) would value, more 
than the speech hall, the green turf on which it 
would be buat. Certainly, had they the writing 
of this article, they would give more space to games ! 
About these there is, in sunmier tnne, a certain 
rivalry : for Shrewsbury favours both the cricket- 
field and river. It is hard, unprofitable, and dis- 
tinctly dangerous, to say which of the pursuits, dry 
or wet, holds the pride of place. Shrewsbury loves 
them both ; and if the school is hoarse for da}^ aftu: 
the Rossall match, it is no less so after the Bedford 
race, or during that delirious week, so typical 
of Shrewsbury, the bumping races, alias " the 
bumpers." Football matches against Malvern and 
Repton, with fives against Uppingham, make up 
the list of pubUc school engagements. Tennis is not 
greatly fostered, golf and cycling totally discouraged, 
while hockey proved a failure, tried some years ago. 
But the school runs, with an imposing body of 
officials (huntsman, whips, and gentlemen), are 
an important institution, from which the sports, 
senior and jimior steeplechase, and inter-house 
paperchases may be takexi as an oSshoot. Lately, 
too, a rifle corps has been started, and by its smart- 
ness (together with the constant attraction of a 
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imiforiii 1) has already made surprising progress. 
Add to thes€ such inter-house fixtures as the foot- 
ball leagues and cricket bats, the challenge fours, 
I tha swimming races , with a host of others : and 
even then no mention has been made of such gentler 
amusements as an aftemoou *' up river/' or member- 
ship of the societies devoted to nature study ^ litera- 
ture or photography. There is, too, a debating 
society which has lately taken a new lease of hfe, 
issued an engagement card, and generally shown 
fresh signs of progress and vitality. 

There is plenty, then, to amuse Salopians, to 

urge them to a friendly rivalry : and if a boy can 

gain a double *' first/' he wins the crowning honour, 

the right to car\'e his name upon the old school wall, 

■ piously conveyed across the river and revered in 

its new home beneath the Kingsland trees* Nor is 

reward lacking to those who succeed in work : a 

few of tiie privileges peculiar to the higher forms 

have been mentioned already, but these pale before 

the powers and prestige of a Praepostor. The 

j Sixth Form makes up this body of " Postors/' and 

tit is by them that Shrewsbury, as a democrary, 

lis govcnied. In its impartial fostering of work and 

'gameS»Df classics and of science, Slu^ew^sbury once 

mare brings into union the spirit of the old and new. 

If present Salopians applaud most noisily the 

athletic exploits of old Salopians, the old Salopians 

I in turn delight chiefly in the scholarships constantly 
gained b>' those still ** in the state of pupils," and 
not less in the successes^ military, scholastic, and 
artistic, won by their own contemporaries, Shrews- 
bury, perhaps, at the present moment, shines most 
ii an educator of youth : old Salopians are busy 
teaching classics, the wide world over, and of these 
Arthur Gilkes, head master of Dulwich, is the 
brightest instance. He is, too, of no small note in 
Letters, another sphere in which Shrewsbury has 
j made its mark : Stanley Weyman, Henry W, 
Nevinson, and Owen Seaman are only three other 
names that occur to one. With four of her sons 
^ plajring for the 'Varsities at 'Soccer/* and another 
as the new editor of Punch, Shrewsbury vindicates 
bcr modfemity, and with a snort of amiable defiance 
at bcr younger rivals, strides confidently forward 
along a n^w century of her existence ! 

IDksmond Coke. 
Tni- M;i:icr and Fellows of St. John's College. Cambridge, 
hskvc fn-rji'fited the Rev* C. W, Bo u roe, Headmaster of 
Kinii;'s CoUiice School, Wtmbledori, to the rectory of Frating, 
Dear Loli^hcai'jr. Tbu& yet another headmastership is 
likely to be in the market soon. 



The Engineering of School 
Buildings 

By Sydney F. Walker 

The Supply of Hot Water, the LaundrYp and 
Disinfecting Apparatus. 

For small establishments the supply of hot water is 
best obtained from a boiler at the back of the kitchen 
range, as usually fitted. The best system has a tank 
which forms a reservoir, which may be either dose to 
the range or at some little distance, say, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bathrooms ; the water from the boiler 
circulates through its tank, and the hot*water service 
itself is taken also from the tank, the supply of fresh water 
being connected with the service in a manner similar 
to that descnbed for hot-water heating apparatus. The 
hot-water tank %vith this arrangement, if placed in a 
cupboard, makes an efficient drying-closet. For a large 
estabhshment, and particularly where there is a large 
demand for hot water, this arrangement is hardly 
sufficient, particularly as the water in the pipes between 
the hot'water tank and the taps becomes cold and has 
to run off before hot water can be obtained, meaning a 
waste of water, a waste of heat> and a waste of time* 
For large establishmentSj a large r^ervoir of hot water 
should be provided, and the water can be most economi- 
caily heated by means of steam, especially where ther& is 
a steam-engine in use in the building. The method of 
heating the water by the steam is similar to that de- 
scribed for hot-water radiators, calorifiers are employed, 
the steam being passed through the calorttier " and 
thence to the feed-water tank of the boiler or wherever 
the exhaust steam may finally be taken. The water 
side of the caJorifier forms a closed circuit with the 
hot- water reservoir, the latter being of sufl&cient sire to 
furnish hot water for the largest requirements at the 
busiest time. The water in the reservoir increases in 
temperature as that from the calorifier passes 
through it, but with one form of calorifier at least 
(made by Messrs. Royle of Irlam, near Manchester), the 
supply of steam to the calorifier is controlled by the 
temperature of the water in the reservoir. The steam 
from the boiler, or wherever it may be taken from, enters 
the calorifier through a valve, whc^e position is 
controlled by a metal rod which expands and contracts 
as the temperature rises and falls. The length of the rod 
is adjusted by a screw arranged for the purpose, and 
when once set, it closes the valve as the temperature 
rises, shutting off the supply of steam completely when 
the temperature reach^ a certain i^ure, or opening it 
as the temperature falls» and so oo. From the reservoir, 
another closed pipe circuit passes to all the taps from 
which a supply of hot water is required. The water 
passes continually from the reservoir through the pipes 
and bark to the r^ervoir again, tha taps being simply 
inserted in the pipe, not fixed at the end of a pipe as 
is usual with other systems. When no hot water is 
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being taken, the water from the reservoir is continually 
drculating, and that from the calorifier is also 
continually circulating, the temperature of both steadily 
rising, until the figure for which the apparatus is regu- 
lated is reached, when the supply of steam is cut off, and 
the temperature will gradually fall. When hot water is 
taken from the service, none has to be nm to waste, 
because that in every part of the pipe circuit is at (or 
nearly at) the temperature of that in the reservcnr ; and as 
the reservoir is depleted it is filled up again from the 
fresh-water supply service in the usual way. This 
arrangement, it will be seen, provides a supply of water 
always hot, and to any quantity within the limits of the 
reservoir. The reservoir tank in this case may be also 
made to heat an airing- room. 

Laundry Machinery. 

Washing and wringing machinery are intended to 
perform mechanically, and for a large nimiber of articles 
at one operation, the work which is done by the old- 
time washerwoman with her hands, aided by a boiler, 
and occasionally by such an arrangement as a ** dolly." 
The operation of removing dirt from the fabrics of 
which clothes are made is partly mechanical and partly 
chemical. All fabrics that are washable are porous, and 
the dirt lies in the pores very largely, as well as on the 
fabric. The mechanical operations represented in old- 
time work by the rubbing or scrubbing given it by the 
washerwoman, are designed to disturb the particles of 
dirt from their bed, and the remainder of the action is 
the solution of the dirt in water, aided by soap, soda, &c., 
the washing operation being followed by a squeezing 
process, similar to that performed by the washerwoman's 
hands and arms in wringing. The washing machine 
consists of an iron barrel, inside which is a cage, made in 
various forms, sometimes of stout copper wire, some- 
times of galvanised iron wire, sometimes of perforated 
sheet copper, brass, or galvanised iron. The cage is 
arranged to revolve inside the barrel. In all cases there 
must be a complete passage for the water from the 
barrel into and out of the cage. On the inside surface 
of the cage are fixed the rubbers, which are ribs of wood, 
extending radially inwards, and of varying thickness 
and radial depth. A supply of steam, hot water and 
cold water is provided to the barrel. The power is 
usually applied to the cage by means of a belt from a 
shaft, running either overhead or in the floor, as con- 
venient, with what is known as a fast and loose pulley. 
By throwing the belt on to the loose pulley no power 
passes to the machine, which remains stationary ; by 
throwing the belt on to the fast pulley, the motion is 
transmitted to the cage. The clothes to be washed are 
placed inside the cage, a door being provided for the 
purpose, and after the cage has been closed, and the door 
of the outer barrel also closed and fastened down, the cage 
is revolved, a certain number of revolutions being given 
in one direction, then the same number in the opposite 
direction. The object of this arrangement is to prevent 
the clothes tying themselves in knots, as they would do 
if always revolved in one direction. Hot water, cold 



water, steam, and soap which has been dissolved in 
water, are supplied to the clothes in the barrel, the soap 
solution being placed in the barrel before it is closed, and 
the hot and cold water and steam being allowed to pass 
into the barrel after it is closed. The passage of the 
steam into the barrel causes the water and soap liquid to 
boil, and the revolution of the cage provides the necessary 
mechanical action by rubbing the clothes against the 
ribs and against each other, the water, soap, &c., passing 
in and out of the cage through the perforations, or 
spaces between the bars. Washing machines are 
usually rated by the number of shirts they will handle, 
and are made to deal with from 40 to 250. 

Wringing Machines. 

Wringing machines are of two kinds, one of which may 
be seen at the door of almost every ironmonger, con- 
sisting of two horizontal rollers (one of which is made of 
rubber) mounted in vertical frames ; the water being 
squeezed out of the clothes by passing them between 
the rollers, which are turned either by hand or power. 
This form of wringer is sometimes fixed above the washing 
machine, sometimes attached to a tub, and so on. The 
wringing machine however, is what is known by laundry- 
men as the *' hydro." It is perhaps one of the most 
beautiful applications of the forces of nature to man's use. 
It consists of a horizontal barrel, fixed upon a framework 
so that it stands a few feet above the ground. The top of 
the barrel is shghtly convex and has a large cfrcidar aper- 
ture, for the entrance of the clothes. Inside the con- 
taining barrel is a cylindrical cage open at the top, 
arranged to revolve upon a vertical axle, the axle passing 
either up or down, and being connected with a supply of 
power above or below. The clothes to be wrung are 
placed in the cage, which is revolved at a very high speed. 
The centrifugal force generated by the revolution of the 
cage and its contents causes the clothes to press out- 
wards against the bars of the cage, and, in so doing, to 
squeeze nearly all the water they contain out of them- 
selves, the water running away from the outer case by a 
pipe provided for the purpose. The cage, as explained, 
is secured to a vertical akle which connects to a hori- 
zontal shaft, either above or below as may be convenient, 
the latter taking power from the shafting which drives 
the remainder of the machinery. Before removing the 
clothes from the ** hydro " or centrifugal — " hyrdo- 
extractor " is its proper name — the cage is given a few 
turns in the opposite direction, to release the clothes, 
which are packed in a very compact mass against its 
bars. If this is not done, and if the attendant attempts 
to drag out the clothes without loosening them in this 
or some similar way, the clothes will very probably be 
damaged; and this is where the tearing, for which 
laundries are unfortunately only too noted, mostly 
takes place. In the laundry proper, in addition to the 
washing and wringing machmes, there are soap boilers, 
starch boilers, blue boilers, &c., all arranged to save 
time. They all consist of metal cylinders or pails, 
warmed by steam coils, in which the water is heated and 
the different substainces dissolved. There are also 
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^g troughs suppUed with hot auid cold water aad 
frequently with Steam pipes for boiUng the water 
in situ, 

Dkying Machinery, 

The most common arrangement for drying clothes is 
the hot-air closet, which is a brick structure, containing 
a number of metal cloths-horses* The clothes-horses 
consist of vertical iron castings, usually paneBed, with 
homontal tubes attached to them, the tubes being 
supported by uprights at the inner end. The hori* 
sontal tubes form the rails upon which the clothes are 
stretched, and the whole thing is arranged to move into 
and out of the hot-air closet* upon rollers running on rails 
cither in the floor or suspended overhead. The panelled 
metal castings to which the horizontal tubes are attached 
form the front of the closet^ and fit together, practically 
air-tight. Heat is appUed usually by steam pipes fijced 
ather above or below the horses, steam being passed 
through the pipes from the exhaust of the engine, or any 
other convenient source, and tlie air being continually 
drawn through the drying-closet by means of a fan. 
The ruHmiak of the arrangement is this. Air has a 
capacity for absorbing the vapour of water, which 
increase ver\* rapidly with its temperature. The 
actual figures form a parabolic curve^ in which the 
temperatures are the abscissae, and the ordinates are the 
quantities of moisture absorbed per cubic foot of air. 
The hot air passing through the drying-closet and over 
the clothes extracts the moisture from them, and carries 
it away to the outer atmosphere. In some forms of 
drying-closet the air, which is taken either from the 
laundry itself or from outside^ is heated by being passed 
over the flue of a furnace attached to the closet, motion 
being given it either by a fan or a chimney, the furnace 
being used for heating irons and other purposes, as well as 
for heating the mr. The hot air is also frequently em- 
ployed for drying f!annels and other fabrics, after it has 
passed through the hot closet, in which linens, ^c.,are 
being dried. 

Ironing Machinery. 

The ironing machinery ranges from very large 
apparati^, deigned for the largest sheets and table- 
doths, down to apparatus that will perform the most 
delicate operations of the blanchisseuse. All the appa- 
ratus are designed on the same lines* In all, there is 
a hodjontal metal cylinder, and in nearly all it is 
airanged to revolve inside a semi-cylindrical bed. Some- 
tiiiMs the bed and sometimes the cyUnder itself, and 
soflnetimes both are heated, the heat being provided by 
steam or by gas, as convenient. The large apparatus 
for dealing with sheets and table-cloths are known as 
cattendiirs^ and sometimes as " Decoudun " machines. 
Wbeo in use, the cyhnders of the large machines are 
Covered with a blanket* Attendants stand on each 
side of it, one or two, according to the size of the 
article to be dealt with. The article is placed between 
ibe cylinder and its bed on one side, it is rolled round 
between them as the cylinder revolves, and comes out on 
the other side dried and ironed. The same article may 



be taken through the apparatus once, twice, or more, 
according to its thickness and the finish that is required 
upon it. Articles are taken to the caUendars directly 
from the *' hydros/' For some of the hghter articles 
the ironing bed takes the form of a table, along which the 
roller moves as it revolves ; and again for goffering, 
there are two small fluted rollers, the flutings working 
into each other Hke toothed wheels. In addition to the 
above, iromng is carried on in even the largest laundries 
by means of flat-irons, but modem engineering has 
proWded aids for heating these. A number may Ije 
heated together on stoves specially arranged to supply 
heat to a dozen, two dozen, or more irons at once, 
usually pyramidal in form, or they may be heated at the 
ironing-board itself by gas or by the electric current. 

Disinfecting Apparatus. 

Every school of any size should have a disinfecting 
apparatus. It is almost an adjunct of the laundry, but 
can be established independently. The best form is 
that known as the '* Washington- Lyons'* which is made 
by Messrs, Manlove AUiott of Nottingham. It consists 
of an iron barrel which may be circular or elliptical in 
section, dosed at each end by iron air-tight doors, and] 
with a metal cage running on rollers inside. The appa* 
ratus is usually fitted partly in one room, into which 
infected clothes are taken, partly in another room, from . 
which the disinfected clothes are received, the barrel' 
occupying a space provided for it in the dividing wall 
and being built into it. The clothes, mattresses, any- 
thing in fact requiring to be disinfected, are placed in 
the cage, which is put into the barrel and the doors 
closed. The air is exhausted from the barrel and steam 
at a temperature of 260 degrees is then admitted ; the 
clothes are subjected to tins temperature, and to the 
pressure of steam for a certain time, after which the steam 
is exhausted and the clothe dried by exhausting the 
atr again from the apparatus, which will then be found 
to be completely disinfected. The raiionak of this 
apparatus is — all diseases are communicated by germs, 
which multiply very rapidly if allowed to do so» 
No germ which communicates disease can Uve in a 
temperature exceeding that of boiling water; and by 
the aid of the steam pr^surethis temperature is forced 
right into the innermost portions of all fabrics, beds, 
&c., the way having been prepared by exhausting the 
air in the first place. 

There are also disinfecting apparatus in which air, 
heated by passing over flues which form part of the 
apparatus, is employed. The air, however, has to be 
at a liigher temperature than where the steam and 
vacuum process is employed, in order that the interior 
portions of the fabrics may be raised to the proper tem- 
perature. Merely heating the fabrics by g^ in a tank ^ 
is useless and dangerous. 

The debate on the training of Naval cadets produced 
some adverse criticism of the present system ^ but the 
general feeling appears to be that it is unfair to condemn 
it until it has been fairly tested, i.t., for twenty years or so. 
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The Evils of Excessive 
Organisation 

By H. E. Long, M.A. 

It is not the puT]Xj^e of thi« article to urge the over- 
throw of our s>'«'tern of State interference in education. 
The principle is one now -o generally recognised that it 
is idle even for the mo^t ardent advocate^ of indi- 
vidualism to attack it. For gfx>d or for evil we must take 
it as established. And it may freely be admitted at the 
outset that the Stats has already done much, and may 
do even more in the future, to promote educational 
efficiency. Taken a.^ a whole, it cannot be doubted that 
education Ls now not only much more crcneral, but also 
mucii better than it was, and the position of the teacher 
has .slowly, but surely, improved. It i< not. indeed, fair 
to ascribe, as is sometimes done, all pro^rre^s made to the 
efforts of the State and great public bodies; and full 
credit is by no means always given to the pioneer work 
done so well by private enterprise, especially in girls' 
secondary schools. But that the State ha<; done much I 
readily grant. 

I wish, however, to jx)int out some of the evils which 
are creeping almrxst unnoticed into our educational 
system, evils which if not checked may go far to \*Teck 
the good that has been achieved. That State education 
mast mean, to a certain extent, at any rate, organised 
education, is obvious. But the mistake is too often 
made of supposing that organisation is almost an equiva- 
lent of education. The universal cry now is, " Organise ! 
organise ! organise ! " and the country' has become 
covered with educational offices equipped with staffs 
of officials ranging from the '* Director of Education " 
downwards. Now in all this, there is, I conceive, a 
very real danger. It is evident, of course, that com- 
petent officials are necessary to manage the financial 
and business arrangements connected with our educa- 
tional system. But once they begin to interfere, as they 
have begun to int(;rfere, with the teaching in schools 
the case is quite different. It should be a truism, but 
it is a fact strangely overlooked, that the person best 
competent to teach and to plan his teaching is the 
teacher. There arc, no doubt, professions in which the 
surest road to success Ls the adherence to certain well- 
recognised rules. But teaching is not one of these. All 
of us engaged in it would do well to ponder on the wise 
words which I once heard from the lips of a wise old 
teacher. " The worst system of your own is better than 
the best of some one else's." That is an exaggeration, 
perhaps, but it contains the kernel of the matter. Teach- 
ing, if it is to be real, if it is to be enthusiastic, must be 
free and must not be cramped by well-meaning sugges- 
tions from those who are not concerned in it themselves. 
If we arc not careful, individualism will be steadily 
crushed out of the teacher's work, and it is individualism 
which is the life and soul of what is best in teaching. 

There is also another side to the matter. The salaries 
paid to Directors and Assistant Directors of Education 



are, compared to those received by the balk of school- 
masters, large, and hence not iinnatarally numbers of 
the best teachers are looking forward to such posts as 
the goal of their ambition. This means that many of our 
ablest men are being lost to teaching, and the more the 
posts I speak of are multiplied the more likely is this to 
happen. There is no need to undervalue the excellent 
work which may be done by the educational officials 
I am speaking of in their own sphere ; but I would insist 
on the fact that it is the teacher who does the work 
of teaching, and that a system which attracts good 
teachers to positions where their teaching power wiU be 
wholly lost is liable to grave objection. 

Another evil connected with organised education is 
the system of inspection. No doubt State aid must 
involve public control, and if the State gi\'es grants in 
support of education, it must unquestionably be satisfied 
that its money is not wasted. But I woiild urge that 
this could be fairly well ascertained by requiring that 
every aided school should submit itself annuadly (as most 
already do) to one of the recognised examining bodies, 
and that the report given should be sent in to the Board 
of Education. The objection to inspection by no means 
alwa^-s comes, as is often believed, from the most con- 
ser\-ative of the old public schools, nor j^t from the 
poorer Grammar Schools, which may be supposed to 
dread its results. It comes also from those who see evil 
in interference from inspectors just as they do in inter- 
ference from any outside Boards or officials. The in- 
spector is usually a man of high scholastic attainments 
and often with fine ideals as to the teacher's work. Let 
it not be supposed that we teachers too do not pitch our 
ideals high, but no one who (like the writer) has had 
more than ten years' experience of teaching can have 
failed to feel, sadly enough perhaps, how little in practice 
it is possible to accomplish. The real problems which 
confront us in our class-rooms are such as inspectors, 
kindly and sympathetic though they be, have Uttle 
conception of. 

It is not, certainly, that we would admit for a moment 
that we are doing nothing. We are slowly building up 
our own sj'stems of teaching, and our own experience is 
slowly suggesting to each of us that method which is 
most suitable to the boys with whom we have to deal. 
We believe that our own individuahty, as well as the 
character of the boys we teach, will necessarily involve 
great differences as between teacher and teacher and 
school and school. And then when we feel perhaps that 
we have attained some measure of success in the sec- 
tion of a problem which we alone can really solve, an 
inspector comes and explains that our methods are quite 
wrong, quite opposed to the true theory of pedagogy. 
This must have happened to hosts and hosts of teacheis. 
And I ask in all humility, whose opinion is more valuable, 
the inspector's or the tried teacher's ? 

I do not, of course, suppose that inspectois can be 
wholly done away with. Inspectors of buildings of 
course there must be, but the functions of inspectors of 
teaching should be confined within narrow limits. And 
it should be an indispensable qaaUficatioii for every 
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liospectDi that he has not merely taught, but taught for 
a long period of years, in a school. For my part I am 
indisied 10 think that nothing short of fifteen or twenty 
years' experience of the actual work of a teacher can fit a 
tnan for the position of sitting in judgment upon his 
fdlows. 

Another e\ril, and no slight one, connected with organ- 
ised education is the alarming growth of red-tape to 
which it has given rise. The life of a teacher, and more 

■ cspedally of a head- teacher, is rapidly becoming occupied 
H with tile filling up of forms — often useless, and reminding 
^Mg strangely of the Circumlocution Office. To begin 
^^^b, every teacher must have a particular register, 

watmt mark it with a particular form of diagonal stroke 
and must not correct by erasure erroneous entries — the 
I official estimate of our morality is apparently so low 
[that it is thought advisable to guard against ingenious 
liem^ of falsification on our part ! Further, we must 
up all our precious diagonal strokes in two w^ays 
and make sure that they taUy— not always a mean task 
I to th<3se unskilled in arithmetic. Now tins kind of 
ag is not merely wearing to the nerves of teachers, 
licularly women teachers. It is also wholly un- 
for surely if what the Board of Education 
wisii^ to get at is the number of pupils in effective 
attendance at a school, it might be more simply ascer- 
tained by a brief annual statement, from the clerk or 
secretary, of the actual numbers on the books. 

The keeping of registers may seem a shght point to 

dwefl^oD, but it is only part of a growing system. There 

are forms to fill up about teachers, and forms to fill about 

_^ hoys, often requiring considerable time and trouble to 

^^cttle^satisfactorily. Now, though any one of these 

^things taken in itself may appear a small matter, and 

1 may easily be thought to be attaching exaggerated 

importance to this part of ray subject, I should Uke to 

point out two evik likely to arise. There is first the 

fact that the time taken up in the kind of work of which 

■ I un speaking must be taken from something, and the 
fcircshness and vivacity of teaching must inevitably suffer 
^mi it is to be accompanied by an ever-increasing amount 
Hjof useless mechanical drudgery- And there is further 
™1he confusion which is bound to arise in the ofldcial mind 

between proficiency or inefficiency in the accurate filhng up 

?f form.^, and proficiency or inefficiency in teaching itself. 

|Wltatever importance registers and so on may possess 

themselves will be bound to he exaggerated as time 

foes on, and the real work will, in consequence, be unduly 

pnedated- It cannot, I think, be insisted too strongly, 

whether a man can do these things well or ill is the 

It trifling of details, provided he possess power and 

'individuality as a teacher. 

A defect in organised education of still greater gravity 

Iks in a point on which I have already briefly touched in 

" ing of Directors of Education and of inspectors. 

It h the claim made by the Board of Education to inter- 

H' in tlie curriculum of schools. I do not 

. ! the demands made and regulations framed 

»y oitea be good in themselves, but 1 do maintain that 

headmaster of each school is the man most fitted 



to frame a programme for the boys under his charge. 
If this be thought an unreasonable claim. I would* at 
any rate, suggest that instead of framing reguJations 
itself, the Board of Education should give absolute 
freedom to headmasters to draw up their own syllabus 
and submit it to the Board for consideration. Arid the 
Board should number among its officials one or two 
men who have had a long experience as schoolmasters, 
and who should be entriistedwth the task of examining 
these schemes ; they should, moreover, be expected 
not to interfere unless the programme submitted by a 
headmaster should be flagrantly absurd. And what is 
the state of affairs now ? To earn grants, schools must, 
regardlcits of local conditions, make changes right and 
left in their programmes to comply \%ith Board of Educa- 
tion requirements. Formerly, those of us whose sym- 
pathies he with classical and hterary subjects had to 
submit to time-tables arranged mih a large prepondef ance 
of scientific subjects. This is an e\il not yet extinct^ and, 
in girls' schools especially, wholly undue importance 
is often still paid to science, because the conditions of 
the grant make it necessary. StiU, a reaction has come, 
and the importance of hterary subjects is now more 
fully recognised. But the evil on which I am insisting 
remains— I mean that programmes are imposed on 
schools from without and that they are made by people 
who can of necessity know nothing of the needs of the 
case. Conscious that science has been unduly en* 
couraged in the pastj the Board is now carefully pro* 
tecting the study of Latin in certain classes of schools, 
and making it practically compulsory\ For ray own 
part, I am confident of the benefits of a classical educa- 
don, yet I cannot profess much hope as to the good 
Ukely to result from the teaching of Latin thrust Upon 
a school simply because that is the road to the eamijig 
of grants. In one schoolj at any rate, German had been 
allowed as an alternative to Latin on the modem side 
until the new Board of Education regulations appeared. 
That seems to me to have been a wise arrangement, and 
one that can be defended by powerful arguments. 
But without arguing tiie merits of the question, I would 
urge once more that it is the headmaster of the school 
who is most competent to decide the matter, and that 
tlie arrangement adopted by him after years of experience 
as the one most suitable for the bop with whom he has 
to deal should be followed ratlier than the programme 
drawn up by well-meaning educational theorists. 

The Board of Education does more than merely state 
what subjects are to be taught ; it even regulates the 
number of hours which are to be devoted to each- Here 
is a small instance which show^, as I think, the absurdity 
oi the system. A certain number of hours per week 
must be spent on English subjects. At my own school 
some of our lessons last an hour, and some three-quarters. 
It was found that in one form a quarter of an hour was 
lackmg to make up the total time which the Board 
requires to be spent on English. Wh^t then was to be 
done ? An hour's lesson in French translation had to be 
converted into an Enghsh lesson, and the French passed 
on to one of the shorter periods. Now, in the writer's 
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opinion, and he has taught both subjects for some years, 
three-quarters of an hour is ample for a satisfactory 
English lesson, while bearing in mind that a French 
translation lesson involves insistence on pronunciation 
and some attempt at conversation, an hour is not at all 
too much for it. Yet we are compelled to adopt an 
arrangement we think bad, simply because a body 
sitting in London, and necessarily without much know- 
ledge of the matter, issues instructions which make it 
necessary. 

Another instance of the same kind of thing is the 
preposterous claim that promotion shall be made yearly 
of whole forms at a time, and that special permission 
must be obtained to enable scholars to be kept back. 
The underlying assumption that hvunan beings are 
machines capable of being brought to an equal, or nearly 
equal, degree of attainment would seem too absurd to 
need refutation. Yet it is an idea that will be found 
tacitly assumed in a good deal of what is said about 
education nowadays. At any rate, it is surely obvious 
that the Board of Education can know notliing as to 
whether A or B should or should not spend another year 
in Form II. before being promoted to Form III. I should 
add that this regulation is so evidently ridiculous that 
in practice it is often disobeyed, but I know of one school 
where it is carried out in all its absurdity. 

I beheve that I shall be supported by many women 
teachers when I say that the evils of which we complain 
work out even worse for them than they do for us. 
There is, for instance, the question of over-pressure. 
The nimiber of subjects insisted on is such that not only 
is real progress in some of them impossible, but the time 
required to get everything in is so great that the pupils 
are injured physically and lose much of the brightness 
their lives ought to have. All honour to the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses which has had the boldness to 
protest on certain subjects to the Board of Education ! 

I may also point out that the views I have expressed, 
though little heeded by the general pubhc, are shared to a 
greater or less extent by a considerable number of those 
who are engaged in teaching. The Association of Head- 
masters this year protested **That the current regula- 
tions of the Board of Education for secondary schools are 
tending to undue restriction of the freedom, variety and 
elasticity which are desirable in the case of pubhc 
secondary schools " ; while they affirmed " That the 
poUcy of minute regulation of details of school work 
pursued by the Board of Education constitutes a great 
danger to secondary schools." 

Unless something is done to check the present craze 
for perfection in our educational machinery, organised 
education will come to mean more and more interference 
with the Uberty of the teacher, more and more the reduc- 
tion of his Hfe to the following of certain rules and the 
mechanical fiUing up of endless forms. It is indeed true 
that the feehng of liberty is still so strong in England 
that the evils of which I speak are in practice mitigated 
by non-compUance on the part of teachers with the 
instructions given by inspectors or other outside officials. 
A man conscious within himself of the power to t^ach 



will listen courteously to the suggestions made to him 
by inspectors, but if he disapproves of them will ignore 
them in his teaching. Yet surely there must be some- 
thing wrong with a system which only fails to be dis- 
astrous because it is not consistently carried out. Nor 
must we, I think, trust too much to what our love of 
liberty can do for us. Our power of resistance to 
what we regard as absurd is necessarily limited; to 
some regulations we are bound to comply if we would 
continue as teachers in recognised schools, and if we 
are not on our guard we shall find the number of these 
regulations continually increasing. I readily admitted 
at the outset that organised education has done much 
good. But if this good is not to be swallowed up in 
evil, it behoves all of us who value freedom and in- 
dividuality in teaching to see to it that the dangers of 
the system are unceasingly opposed. 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

By Geraldine Hodgson, B.A. 

In the morning papers of April 30, repents appeared of a 
speech deUvered by Mr. Birrell at the opening of a new 
County School at Acton. He is reported to have said 
that since he entered the Education Office he had heard 
of *' something called elementary education, and some- 
thing called secondary education. One of his first 
inquiries at the Education Office was, 'Wh«re is the 
difference between them ? Where does elementary 
education end and secondary education begin ? ' There 
was no such distinction." 

Mr. Birrell may have been unfairly reported ; he may 
not have expressed himself with such surprising crude- 
ness. But the words, as they stand, represent an 
opinion which is gaining ground steadily, and gaining 
it in some quarters where more discrimination about 
actual facts might have been expected. Consequently, 
it may not be without use to put down in black and white 
the views which can be held by those who still believe 
that there is a distinction between elementary and 
secondary education. 

The first great source of distinction is to be found in 
the difference of the period allotted to education. Mr. 
Birrell seemed to remember this ; but he blessed it and 
dismissed it hurriedly, with the easy carelessness which 
modem democracy seems to approve, which made it 
swallow that other facile statement that it is the badge 
of ^minorities to suffer. And yet J. S. Mill, who us«i 
to be a teacher of democrats, observed once, "It can 
never be for the good of a majority that a minority 
should suffer." 

" There was naturally/' so the report of his speech 
ran, " a distinction between those children who remained 
at school only to the age of fourteen, and those who 
stayed there until they were sixteen or seventeen. This 
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distmction was really only a matter of the time which 
its could allow their children to devote to school 
iucatioii. He would say to parents that they should 
tach enonnous importance to the advantage of keeping 
^children at school until they were sixteen or seventeen 
j'ears of age/* And that is the end of the matter so 
far as his reported speech goes. Has Mr* Birrell ever 
worked inside schools ? If he had, he would surely 
know that '* this distinction" is "really** fwt *' only 
a matter of the time/' but is a distinction of curricula, 
utterly diilerent in matter and form. And again, of 
what children is he speaking ? Eighteen (nineteen 
in some cases) is the age of leaving a secondary school 
entrance to the Universities, or for the beginning 
rf professional training. But let that pass. The dif- 
ice of plan for a child attending an elementary school, 
vhich, under ordinary ciroimstances, he will leave at 
1, and for a child attending a secondary school, 
which he will probably leave at eighteen, is fundamental* 
What purpose is served by the confusion of dissimilarsj 
who can tcdl ? 1 1 is a melancholy spectacle in an era which 
professes such admiration of scientific method^ in which 
observation of existing facts surely still holds a place. 

Take two children, if you can find them, equally gifted 

and equally well grounded ; put them one in one school, 

the other in the other. If one were destined to pass out 

^of his preceptors' hands at fourteen, the other at eight^n, 

routd any sane man propose identical curricula for 

^them ? And the actual case is not so favourable, for 

the children, on the average, do not start equal. That 

dngs us to a second great distinction between elementary 

lad secondary education, viz., that which arises from 

the differences of home life of the children of the 

i^so-called higher and lower classes. Let us take this 

" ierence on its ph3rsical side first. 

The hygienic conditions in a home from which ele- 

liBry children go to school are very different from 

lioge obtaining in the homes of secondary school children* 

lie conditions vary, and on the border-hnes the general 

iture of the homes tends to merge; but there are 

agh general di:fferences which observant, candid 

ople recognise. The hygienic arrangements which 

[satisfy the regulations for elementary schools, and 

rhich, quite rightly no doubt, furnish the children with 

more comfort than they would enjoy as a rule in 

heir own homes, still fall below the hygienic arrange- 

Its of the medium and the best secondary schools, 

rhich, probably, do not provide those children with 

aucb, if any, more comfort than they are accustomed 

^o in their o^wti homes. In many cases, such comfort 

rould be less than they enjoy at home. And here, 

]i€FUgh it is shghtly irrelevant, a plea might be urged in 

avcmr of more hygienic grading of children in elementary 

liools* In some districts hop-picking is an annual 

stival. But, as every one acquainted with the facts 

lows, the gardens differ in order, decorum and sanitary 

revisions. It is not only possible for dirty wastrels to 

turn with disgusting contagious and infectious diseases, 

and communicate them, in the school, to the children of 

dean, respectable parents, but it happens. 



Again, there is very httle discrimination exercised 
apparently in more usual circumstances than these. 
In towns, the dwellers from the dirtiest surroundings 
may and do convey disease and vermin to cleaalyi 
well-brought-up children. In the country, though 
town-dwellers may fancy it an Arcadia^ these difliculti^ 
occur in districts where gipsies camp, becat^e some 
" caravan " children are sent to school in a highly 
vemmoiis state ; and the result for children brought 
up in very different conditions^ is again not only 
possible, but actu^. 

And there is no method of avoiding this for the respect* 
able poor. They cannot, as a matter of fact, choose 
their school If their children do not attend, the parents 
are summoned ; great distance is an insuperable ob- 
staclej even were better conditions forthcoming at a 
distance. Demos might well bestir himself to obtain 
more not less discrimination in the grading of schools, 
and the clean and thrifty poor know this. Probably 
the working man, who declared that he would far rather 
pay for his child than have a free school, if he could 
only know then that his child would not have to sit by 
one whose hair was in a palpable though indescribable 
condition, is not a solitary specimen* May such parents 
soon contrive to make themselves heard on the point, 
for to be compelled to subject one's children to risks 
of such contamination seems to a person not so com* 
pelled an intolerable grievance, which legislators 
might consider. These words are not written with any 
forgetfulness of the fact that the dirtiest and the most 
diseased are stiU htmian souls of enormous worth ; 
only in the faint hope that some day a wise and prescient 
generosity of discretion wiB arrange means whereby the 
unfit are not put with the fit, until the ideal and practice 
of the former have been raised and corrected somewhat. 

Once more, differences in home conditions involve 
intellectual and moral distinctions* This is the most 
difficult part of the whole subject, the part which lays 
a writer most open, first, to accusations of snobbish- 
ness, and secondly, to refutation by particular contrary 
instances. 

But it is not snobbishn^s, nor forgetfulness of in- 
stances to the contrary, which prompts these remarks ; 
only a genuine desire, however mistaken, to serve 
education by trying to note facts. It is not as a matter 
of credit or discredit to those in\^oIved that the practical 
educator is invited to take account of class distinctions 
in so far these issue in intellectual differences, but as a 
matter of observed fact. The child from a cultivated 
home does arrive with a set of ideas and a general out- 
look on life which differ from those with which a child 
from an uncultivated home arrives. Though generalisa- 
tions often fail to describe a concrete case, yet it is trua 
roughly that while there are differences between child 
and child of the same dass, these are mainly of degree ; 
and the differences which distinguish child and child of 
different classes are described more accurately as of kind. 
This may not be desirable * in some future Utopia it 
may cease to be true ; but it has been true for a long 
time, it is so stiJl ; consequently there is, here and now, 
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a difierence in the inteUectual standard, and still more 
in the standard of cultivation, of an elementary and 
secondary schooL 

For instance, though English History is, presumably, 
taught in both, the matter presented and the manner of 
presenting it differ. This is, perhaps, to choose the one 
school subject of all others most favourable to the " no 
difference" theory. Were mathematics, classics, 
modem languages, science, chosen, the curriculum's 
differences in substance and form would be more striking. 
If any one doubts this contention, let him. if he can obtain 
access, spend mornings in turn in St. Paul's School, the 
Notting Hill High School, and the best elementary 
school in that district. The uriter is not, never has 
been, even remotely connected v^ith any of the three. 
They are only suggested as fairly t>'pical instances. 

It wiU be remembered that Herbart drew a sharp 
distinction between government, i.e., the rigid system of 
reducing children to outward order which is, unfor- 
tunately, not always durable, and discipline, or the 
gradual formation of a " right frame of mind." John 
Locke once wrote the following striking words : " Every 
man must some time or other be trusted to himself and 
his own conduct ; and he that is a good, a virtuous, 
and able man, must be made so within." DiscipUne, 
in the Herbartian sense, was to achieve this latter state. 

If we want to describe the difference between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, which may be con- 
nected with the different moral and social differences in 
the children's homes, it may be indicated by this Her- 
bartian distinction. A proviso should be made here : 
it is not perhaps Utopian to hold that a more generous 
expenditure might in some measure obhterate this 
distinction. The freedom enjoyed by children of the 
more uncultivated classes (by children whose parents 
are engaged in arduous work of other kinds, and who 
cannot afford to employ others to watch over their 
children) renders them httle amenable to the restraints 
of school ; and the understafhng of schools too often 
renders anything more enlightened and individual than 
Herbart's government absolutely impossible. Indeed, 
the pitch to which that order is carried is almost a 
miracle. 

Secondary schools are better staffed : classes are 
smaller ; the children in them are not so much accus- 
tomed to managing for themselves and depending on 
their own wits and judgment. It would be disgraceful, 
indeed, if discipline in the Herbartian sense were not 
achieved. But the atmosphere is quite different in the 
two. A few elementary schools achieve discipli^ie ; 
some ill-conducted secondary schools hardly achieve 
government, and at any rate proceed no further ; but 
in typical schools of the two sorts the distinction obtains. 

Lastly, the difference in the future life and occupa- 
tions of the children of the upper and lower classes are 
necessarily reflected in their life in schools. To take 
one instance : the officers in our Army have, and need, 
a different education from the privates. A similar 
truth prevails in other spheres. This is not to say that 
extraordinary individuals are not to be helped out of 



their class, if they can serve their generation better in 
one above. Indeed, the converse may be true, some 
might be helped do9n and serve the world better; prob- 
ably every one has known children bom in the pro- 
fessional class who would have been happier and more 
useful as mechanics. 

Surely with all respect to Mr. Birrell, the change we 
need is not to the dead level : we could not wekome a 
uniform class. Do wenot need different grades in school 
as in Ufe, if only we can get the right people into both. 

None of the foregoing arguments are intended to touch 
the vexed question of distinctions between elementary 
and secondary Uackers. Though it has been held heie 
that elementary and secondary educsiion differ, that is 
not tantamount to saying that it is inadvisable for a 
teacher to have experience of both. That is too large 
a subject to come in as a fag end. 

And now, for this is practical, whereas all the fc^e- 
going may be dismissed as fanciful, now it may be in- 
quired, if there is no distinction, as Mr. Birrell says, 
why certain elementary and higher grade schools have 
bec^ turned, recently, into secondary schools, greatly to 
the satisfaction of their head masters and mistresses ? 
Surely these things are sancticxied by his Ms^est/s 
Board of Education. We cannot imagine they pcoceed 
on a definition which does not define, or act on a dis- 
tinction which does not obtain. 



Higher Technological Instruc- 
tion in the French Universities 



By Dr. V. H. F. 
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Grenoble * has done more than any other university to 
attract foreign students by means of holiday courses, and 
by adapting some of its regular courses to their requir em e n t s . 
A very active comity de patronage des etudiants etrang^fs 
has induced the town and the citizens to afiord the young 
foreigners every advantage which can make a stay easy 
and pleasant.t A special feature of the Faculty of Scienoe 
at Grenoble is the Institute ios Applied Physics and Electro- 
technics. It is intended for young men seeking higher 
instruction for practical life, although regular students also 
gain there the instruction necessary for their State certi- 
ficate. The teaching is both elementary and of a higher 
character. The elementary stage consists of one, and the 
higher of two, years' study. Any one is admitted who is 
over sixteen years of age, on presenting the written consent 
of his parents, and passing the entrance examination. The 
standard required for the elementary stage is that of the 
upper classes of a secondary scho<^, and that for the higher 

♦ Annuaire de l'Universit6 de Grenoble, 1905-6 (H. Drevet, 
Grenoble). R6glements et Programmes de i'lnstitut Electro- 
technique (Vinibert et Nony, Paris. 67 Bd. Saint-Genaaia)* 
The comiti de patronage has issued and sends readily numeions 
pamphlets (address : the University). 

t Students who wish not to five in town will find board and 
lodging in the Lyc^ (90 frs. a month). 
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itafe ol a candidate for the E^aie Cmitale of Paris, or for 
thre ckisfies in Higher Mathematics in a French Lycie. The 
Que yeaj*s course of the elementaiy stage leads to the Btm^t 
if ConducUuf EUctricien. This breuet is awarded according 
to the marks gained dming the yeax, and after a satisfactory 
£lial exammation. The two years* higher course is crowned 
by the diploma of aa In^hiituf-Eharicim providing the 
yearly toal examinatioiis are passed in the 6rst class ; if 00 
high marks have been gained in these examinations a simple 
C€ftificai d'Eiudis is granted. Although there are no 
legal pri\*ileges attached to these diplomas and certificates, 
they are already %*alned in industrial circles. Engineers 
ol French or foreign higher technical schools, and work* 
men who have a sufficient general education, are granted 
I the diplomas or certificates after one yearns sttidy. To 
' this special section the Dean admits, on the propo^l of the 
Director only, as many candidates as there are vacandca, 
f Acy student who wishes to do research work or to obtain 
I the Umversit>* degree of Doctor of Science may stay cm. 
SUBJECTS OF Instructiok.— S^wi^n/iii'y (one year). — 
Industrial electrotechnics and mech^tics ; practical work in 
the laboratory. Highir, — Electrotechnics ; general applied 
phy^sics ; industrial chemistay ; electrochemistry ; general 
mathematics ; appHed mathematics ; mechanics ; indystrial 
dectricit3'^ ; construction of electrical apparatus and engines ; 
electiro-mechanical measures ; wood and metal work ; prac- 
tice in conducting and supervising electrical engines at work ; 
i drawing up plans and estimates of electrical fittings and 
jifise. i^ff^.^ Registration : 30 frs., elementary stage 
frs* ; higher stage 300 frs, per annum ; speoial section 
' iKgrtiiturs, 500 frs. 
Xau^ ♦has organised, as a part of the teaching of the 
Faculty of Science, instruction in electrotechnics and applied 
chemistry. The courses extend over three years^ and are 
acxanged to meet the special requirements of the industries 
ol northern France. Students who possess a diploma of any 
Imd^ and can show that they have already studied one or 
other of the subjects included in the programme, may be 
aUowed a shorter period of study. An entrance examina- 
tiOD IS held in subjects fijced by the Faculty. 

SUBiM^CTB OF Instruction. — For the Inginietir : General 
^ mathematics , general and applied phv-sics ; clectroteclmics, 

■ For ih€ Ch4micai Studeni : General and applied chemistry ; 
I igiicnltttral chemistry ; industrial ferments, Stc, Fess. — 

IPrartica] chemistry ; 530 £rs. per annum. Electrotechnics ; 
Pint year apo frs., second year 350 frs** and third year, 
4^0 fr5. 
The University of Lyons f has established three Techno- 
logjeal High Schools with full programme ; one for physics 
afiptied to industries ; one for chemistry applied to in- 
dasixies ; and one for agriculture. They are combined 
• LivTct de V^tudiant. 10^05-6 (Le Bigot freres, zs rue Nicole 
Lebia&c). Universitc de Lille, Faculte des Sciences : InsUiut 

■ Htetrut<:':litiii^ae. Ors;anisaticm et plan d* Etudes. Programme : 

■ at V de Chimii* ; Diplftme de Chimiste (Vinbert et Nony, 
^P 65 ' Germain, Paria). 

" * ' de riiniversite de Lyon, Livret de TEiudiant, 

tpf (ey. 4 rue Gen til. Lyon). Programme: de rEcole 

de ' ^--trielle, annexes k la Facult6 des Sciences (Viu- 

hfj- Bd. Saint-Germain. Paris). Programmes de la 

Ffci- nces pour les certificats d'^ttides sup^rieures et 

it riiDMigiieinent agronomique sup6rieur. Eco!e frang^e de 
Imacrie* I^ogramme : Conditions d'admission et £tud^ 
^SitpplcmeAl nn Bulletin mensuel de Syndicat C^n^al des catrs 
ft pwiiK de France, 10 Juiu 1905, Paris, rue de Lancry, 10, k 



with the laboratories of the Faculty of Science, Applied 
physics and chemistry snpply more especially the needs of 
the re^onal industries, and these have already in many 
ways recognised the s<^^ces and theefifortsof th© Faeiiltf, 
The diploma of an clectrotechnicaj engineer can be Ob^ 
tained by any stitdent who speciahses for one year. Fee for 1 
examination and diploma, 210 frs. 

The Ecoie ds Chimie IndusMdh bears more the charactier 
of an independent school. Candidates are required to 
pass an entrance examination, but those who possess a 
diploma shomng that they have already been examined in 
one of the prescribed subjects are granted the advantage 
of Uieir marks. Students who do not undergo the entrance 
examination may attend all lectures and practical work, 
but they are only admitted under special circumstances 
to the examination for the diploma. No student can pro- 
ceed to the next year's coni^e unless he has satisfied his 
teachers and passed the annual examination. At the end 
of the third >'ear there is a final examination in which the 
be^t students obtain the university diploma of an Inginiswr-* 
Chimiste. The others receive the C^Hficat d'Eiiide$, Tb^ I 
ordinary students of the Faculty may gain the Licence 
Certificates ; others may obtain admission to the commercial 
school {s^tion of chemical products). 

Chief Subjects of Instkuction. — A modem language, 
German ; organic chemistr\^ ; industrial chemistry ; electro- 
chemistry ; apphed physics ; mineralogy - photography. 
Fees. — 700 frs, per annum. There are exhibitions, prir^, 
scholarships, Stc. 

Lyons is an important centre for tanning and currying; 
In 1899, the Faculty of Science, aided by the General 
French Syndicate for Leather and Skins, founded a special 
School of Tannery as a department of the School of 
Chemistry, There is an entrance examination, the mimmuni 
age oi admission is sixteen, and the course lasts two yeafu* 

Subjects of lNsTRUCTioN,^4>eneTal theoretical and 
practical chembtry ; the appUcation of chemistiy to tanning, 
natural history ; the technics of tanning ; the analysis oi 
raw material and products. Fees. — 850 frs. per annum. 

Finally, the Uni%*ersity of Lyons opened in 1900 ss 
Agricultural Institute, providing at least two years' higher 
teaching. Students may obtain either certiBcates of higher 
studies^ or the agricultnial diploma of the university. 
For this it is necessary to pass an (eliminatory) written and 
a viva voce examination. 

Subjects of Instruction, — Chemistry ; physics ; natural 
history ; mineralogy ; agricultnral economics and legisla- 
tion i physical geography: practical work in general agri* 
culture ; viticulture ; oenology ; horticulture and forestry. 
Total Fees. — ^1160 &s. 

Since the University of Lorraike at Nancy Started the 
Institute for Applied Chemistry, it has not ceased to take 
mtcrest in the development of local industries. Coursea 
in electrochemistry, physical chemistry, dyeing and print- 
ing stuffs have been added, and at present the school ranks 
with the best of the ty-pc in the world. The possession 0f a 
leaving certificate of a secondary or higher primarv'^ school 
qualifies the holder for admission to the Faculty of Science 
without any formality other than the production of certi- 
ficates of birth, of good health, and of good conduct. Certi* 
icates of certain foreign and other schools are recognised, 
aad there is an examination for those who have no certi- 
ficates. The normal course of studies lasts three years, and 
leads, after a final examination, to the Faculty diploma of an 
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IngSniiur-ChimisU. There are constant tests during the 
session, and a final examination at the end of each year 
which the student must pass before he can proceed to the 
next year's course. Regular students are examined after 
the second year for the Certificat d* Etudes Superieur if this 
has been chosen in view of a State diploma in natural science. 
Thus the course followed by the regular student and by the 
business man isthe same for the first two years. Special 
arrangements can be made whereby private research work 
can be carried on after the expiration of the three years. 

Fees, — 600 frs. per annum, with annual registration fee 
30 frs. ; deposits for laboratory materials, 50 frs. The im- 
portance of the breweries at Nancy led to the foundation by 
the university, aided by the State and the breweries, of a 
School of Brewing and Malting. Admission to the three 
months' course is open to any one who has worked for three 
months in a brewery. Those who have been in practice 
for at least two years are granted the diploma of a master- 
brewer. There is a second higher course by which excep- 
tional students may obtain the diploma of an Ingenieur- 
Brasseur, and others the higher brewing certificate. Fees. 
— Elementary course 200 frs., higher course 400 frs., com- 
bined fee for both courses 500 frs., registration 30 frs., 
deposit for laboratory materiab, 25 frs. 

The Electrotechnical Institute and the recently estab- 
lished Institute for Applied Mechanics have each a three 
years' course. The tet two years provide general theo- 
retical and practical instruction, and lead up to the special- 
ised teaching of the third year. Regular students, who 
do not wish to specialise to any great extent, are thus 
enabled, after two years, to obtain certificates of higher 
studies in one of the practical branches of their State 
diplomas. In this way, these Institutes fall in with the 
ordinary teaching of the university, and students coming 
from other higher technical schools, either French or foreign, 
may enter at once the third year's course, and devote them- 
selves to their special subject. In the ordinary way, 
students who have gone through the first and second 
year's courses must have passed the examinations held 
during that period before they can proceed to the third 
year. A student who has passed through the electrotechnic 
year may enter without any formality into the third year 
of the Mechanical Section. No entrance examination is 
required. Students may obtain a certificate or the diploma 
of an Ingenieuf-Electricien or of an Ingenieur-Micanicien, 
Fees. — First year 35 frs. per term, second year 50 frs. per 
term, third year 100 frs. per term, workshop, &c., 25 frs. 
per term, annual registration fee, 30 frs. 

Another new organisation at Nancy is the Agricultural 
Institute for General Higher Instruction in Agronomy. 
The programme affords an extremely wide choice of sub- 
jects, and the courses are arranged with the view of making 
students familiar m the space of two years with science 
as applied to agriculture, and of affording opportunities for 
specialising in one of the following subjects : the economics of 
forestry, physics, practical agriculture, and colonial sciences. 
Students may remain another year for exhaustive study 
of special subjects ; they are admitted free to the lectures on 
forestry at the National School des Eaux et Fofiis at Nancy, 
but for admission to the Higher Commercial School an 
entrance fee of 30 frs. is required. Those who specialise 
in forestry may obtain the diploma of the famous school. 
No entrance examination is required for the Agronomical 
Institute. A " Diploma of Higher Agricultural Studies " 



is granted by the university if satisfactory marks have been 
gained during the whole course and at the final examination. 
Regular students possessing a French baccalaureate and 
wishing to read for a certificate of higher studies in 
agricultural chemistry, geology, botany and zoology, may 
do so at the Institute, for the subjects are recognised as 
university subjects leading to the g^ieral State diplomas in 
natural science. We may mention here the Microbiological 
Station and the Dairy School connected with the Agricultural 
Institute of the University. 

Total Fees. — $ 10 frs. Although not strictly technological, 
the colonial and the commercial courses are one of the im- 
portant features originated by the university. The in- 
struction covers two years as a rule, but students possessing 
knowledge of some of the subjects may enter for the diploma 
examination after one year. The link between this Institute 
and the Agronomical Institute consists in the arrangement 
allowing the students in agronomy to specialise in colonial 
subjects, and vice versa. A " diploma in colonial studies " 
is awarded by the university. 

Subjects of Instruction. — General : Colonial legisla- 
tion and economy ; geography history ; agronomy ; hygiene ; 
topography ; building ; prospecting, &c. Special : Colonial 
forestry lectures at the various Faculties of the university. 
Fees. — Registration 30 frs., examination 30 frs., higher 
commercial school 30 frs., the lectures at the National School 
of Forestry are free. 

The latest creation of the university is a certificate and 
a diploma in higher commercial studies. The curriculum 
extends over two years, except in the cases of students 
who have some preliminary knowledge, when the examina- 
tion may be taken after one year. Holders of leaving 
certificates of secondary or higher primary schools are ex- 
empted from the admission examination. Certificates issued 
by foreign schools of established reputation are recognised. 
The minimum age of admission is seventeen. 

Subjects of Instruction. — Group /. PoUtical economy 
and financial science ; pubUc, civil and commercial law and 
labour legislation ; commercial history and geography ; 
technology of the chief industries. Group II. Mathematics, 
appUed to commerce and finance bookkeeping, and practical 
office work. Group III. Modem languages. 

The success of the young Institutes of the University at 
Nancy is the best proof of what can be done by a provincial 
university in the way of supplementing the ordinary uni- 
versity teaching of the traditional type by the scientific 
requirements of modem Ufe, and through combining a uni- 
versity with special schools and the local industry. The 
English and American universities have given the lead, 
or rather the modem universities have come back to their 
earlier evolution, when out of the Faculties of Arts and 
Theology, through uniting with the so-called Schools of 
Medicine and Law, arose that institution called a University. 
Nowadays, commerce, industry and agriculture in their 
most important features are subjects worthy to be repre- 
sented inside the universities by Faculties or Institutes, for 
they are science. 

The University of Poitiers* has established instructioa 
in two technological subjects : electricity, and agricultural 

♦ Annuaire de l'Universit6 de Poitiers. i9pj-6 (J. L^vxier, 27 
rue Gambetta, Poitiers). Acad6mie de Poitiers, Rentre6 adleii- 
nelle des Facult6s. Jeudi. Nov. 3, 1904 (A. Maarai, Poitiers, 
1904). Enseignements pratiques de la Faculty des Scieiioet de 
Poitiers (Ibidem). 
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chemistry. The cotixse in dectrotechnics lasts two years^ 
and is intended to prepare young men for the higlier schools. 
There is one weekly lectmre, two weekly meetings for 
practical trainingp and a *' station " for the trial of elec* 
trical apparatus. 

Altbotigh agricnlture is mc^t impottant in the cUatrict 
the course extends over one year only - but it entails 
much work. The departmental laboratory for agricultural 
analysis is connected with the Universi^ Institute, and 
practical exercises take place twice a week, conducted by 
a chif ds ifWDaux. The students are not only future agrono- 
mists, but also regular students who wish to enlarge their 
general scientific training, and future chemists (pharmaciens\ 
who intend to practise among agricultural populations. 
A bfemt for dectrotechnics and a diploma for agricultural 
c3iemistry are granted by the university. 

Fi^s, — lofrs. for the use of the physical, and ao Ira. for 
the use of the chemical laboratories, registration 30 frs. 

The university of Britanny at Rennes * has also estab- 
Itshed technological teaching, not only for the ordinary 
students of natural science, but also for young men who* 
not possessing the lea\^ng certificate of a secondary school, 
are seeking for higher instruction in appHcd physics and 
chemistry and in agricultural zoology and botany. The 
studies last at least two years. 

StTBjECTs OF InsthuctioNh — FoT th& Chemistry Diphma: 
General industrial and agricultural chemistry, or applied 
physics. For the Agricuiiural Diploma / Chemistry ; agri- 
coltmral botany and zoology. 

Toiai Fees. — Chemistry diploma 420 frs., agricultural 
diploma 420 frs. 

In Toulouse, t too, the resources of the district have 
sufficed for the present. There are at the Faculty of Science 
^adal chairs for industrial and agricultural chemistry, 
ajid for agricultural botany. The teaching in electro- 
technics founded by the university is given by the ordinary 
professor of physics, that of practical zoology by the ordin^ary 
professor of zoology ; the latter is also director of the In- 
stitnte for Pisciculture of the University. No fees are 
to be paid and no special regulations are laid down for 
admission to the lectures and exercises. Certificates are 
awarded after two years' attendance for appUed physics, 
applied chemistry, agricultural botany, general biology 
mud applied zoology. 

Prom this sketch it will be gathered how rapidly the 
French universities have taken up the new line of university 
teaching which the modern English Uni verities have 
followed, with remarkable success, from their beginnings. 
It is to be hoped that the Ministries which in France have 
founded and maintained higher special schools {colonies, 
agriculture,, public works, commerce and industries} will 
not hamper the universities or curtail their newly acquired 
liberty. 

• University de Rennes. Faculty des Sciences : Programme 
des scieiices purea ct appliqu^es {Impr. F. Simon, Kennes, 1905). 

t Umvrr^ite de Toulouse — Annua ire pour Tanne* 1905-6 
(Impr- Libr, Ed. Privat, 1% rue des Arts, Toulous*)* 

Ij^dy Warwick has republished her views on the phy- 
sical condition of the working classes, and the moral she 
diawa is that there is a very grave danger to our nation 
In having its young people inadequately fed. as happens, un- 
fortnoately, only too often in the famihes of the struggling 
poor. Let us hope that the appeal will reach the ears of 
^ our le^slators. 
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Minor Notices 

Aihene^um Press Series. Selections from the Writings of 
Joseph Addison. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Barrett Wendell, and Chester Noyes 
Greenongh. bti + 346 pages. (Ginn and Co.) 

Considering that this is merely a selection from Addisoal 
*' for Schoob and Colleges," the treatment is exceedingly! 
elaborate— possibly too elaborate. Professor Bamettl 
Wendell's studies in English literature, especially Englisbl 
literature of the Ehzabethan age, will have rendered hii - 
name famihar to English readprs. As might be expected 
then from the names of the distinguished Ha ward Pro-j 
fessors on the title page» they have brought to their task " 
quite a wealth of study and information as to their author. 
The bibliography — that exceedingly useful feature of so 
many of these newly*edited American school* works— is j 
remarkably thorough, no work of any importance bearing^ 
on the life and times of AddisoxL having been omitted. The 
notes reveal an intimate and, at times, curious, knowledge 
of the Club and Coffee-house society of Queen Anne's 
day* 

The necessity for excision in an edition of the *^ Spectator '* 
papers intended for use in schools, is obvious : it is, however^ , 
less obvious why a school edition should have been furnished J 
with such a full and elaborate introduction. However, 
it would be ungrateful to quarrel with a book excellent 
alike in its format, in its type, and in its editing. One only^ 
wishes piously that the ordinary English school conldl 
afford cither the time or the money to work with some of 
these excellent and elaborate American school-books. 

An Introduction (a EUmeniaiy Stmiics (treaied graphicaliy]. . 
By R. Nettell, M.A., Naval College, Osborne, (Edward 
Arnold. 2s.} 

A useful book for younger students. The earlier examples 
are on the Parallebgram of Forces, and are intended to lead 
up to the Triangle of Forces. There are two sete of examples, 
some with diagrams partly drawn, to be finished in the 
book. The rest give measurements to be set out on paper 
by means of protractor and ruler. Some good advice is 
given as to the choice and use of instruments. 

Graphic Statics. By T, Alexander, C.E., M.TC.E., and A. 
W. Thomson, D.Sc., C,E, {Macmillan and Co. 2s,) 

This is a more advanced book, and leads the student on 
to some of the more compUcated problems of building 
structure, such as staircases, bending moments of girders, 
pressures on retaining -wallSt &c. The figures are reduced. 
but may be drawn on an enlarged scale from measurements 
given. 

What do me know concerning Eiectriaty f By Antonia 
Zimmem, B.Sc. (Methuen and Co, is, 6d. net,) ^ 

Science changes. We used to be told that while Theologyl 
was uncertain, we knew the facts of Science. But eveal 
before the recent developments, teachers had to meet] 
such simple questions as *' Why does hydrogen bum f ' witbl 
** 1 do not know.*' The old answer was that *' It ha;s an 
affinity for oxygen,** and the word " a^Snity * was like 
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'•that blessed vrord Mesopotamia,** What can most easily 
be said of Miss Zimmem's book is that it is learned* that the 
authoress has made such a selection in her account of phe- 
nomena that, while referring readers to other books for 
calculations, she conveys an idea of the mysteries suggested 
by the facts. She shows how each 3rear has increased the 
number of mysteries, and justifies Lord Kelvin's statement 
that he now knows less about electricity than when he began 
to study it. 

First Studies of Plant Life, By George Ftancis Atkinson, 
Cornell University. Edited for English schools by Miss 
£. M. Wood, Teacher of Botany and Nature Study to 
the Wallasey Technical Classes, Cheshire. (Ginn and 
Co. 25. 6d,) 

Another of the anti Gradgrind books from America. We 
nted to learn Botany when we wanted it for an examination. 
Some oi us started Botany because we loved plants and 
ilowers. Now love of flowers is encouraged because the 
ilowers and plants axe living things, which children love by 
nature, and are placed here by the Creator who made us 
aU. 

It is hard in a short notice to indicate the excellence of a 
book. There is space here only to say that a child may use 
this one as a guide. He will dig up his bean or acorn as of 
aforetime, to see if it is growing. He will find new things 
to try— say, leaving an extra seed or so to grow by itself. 
If he is lucky enough to have more than the usual square 
yard that his elders had, well and good I If not. he can use 
the school garden, or the family garden, and can look about 
him in the fields, hedges, and by-ways. 

The Romance Readers, No. 5. Tales of the Middle Ages. By 
C L. Thomson. (Horace Marshall and Son. 15.) 

Good wine needs no bush, and Miss Thomson's work needs 
no commendation. She is equally happy with a life of the 
novelist Richardson and with a book for children. In 
either case her English is pure and easily written. She 
shows great taste and originality in choosing the subjects 
^le takes for this book. They are not hackneyed, and 
appeal to the imagination. The present book was sub- 
mitted for judgment to a child of eleven years of age. She 
did not speak for an hour. She then told us that she had 
read sixty-six pages, and told us old-world stories about 
Havelock the Dane, Guy of Warwick, and other ancient 
heroes of our history — or fable. 

Exception must be taken to the story of Lear as it is 
told here. The old king wins back his kingdom and on his 
death leaves it to Cordelia. My child-friend's heart will 
swell with a deeper grief when she meets, as she soon must, 
what she will call " the truth " in Shakespeare's great 
tragedy. 

As for the " get-up " of the book, the print is such as will 
save eyes that are to be used in middle age, the illustrations 
are good, and the frontispiece admirable. 

The Assistant Commissioner's Note- Book, By Captain 
C. H. Buck. (E. Stanford. 65. net.) 

Englishmen who are going out to India are often lament- 
ably ignorant of the life which is in store for them when 
they get there ; even before they start they meet their 
first difficulty when they confront the problem of a suitable 



outfit. This Uttle manual from the pen of Captain C H. 
Buck, of the Punjab Commission, ought to set all doubts 
on these points at rest, for the reader will find in it a per- 
fect mine of useful information on the life, habits and 
characteristics of Northern India. From his own experience 
the author has seen how much a beginner stands in need of 
help and how Uttle of it he can get from trustworthy 
people. This note-book is the result ; and an excellent 
result it is. '* Tips " of all kinds abound, from excerpts of 
official documents to personal advice from the author ; 
chapters are devoted to court procedure and inspections 
of various types, and a useful description of the arbori- 
culture of India is also included ; while miscellaneous 
information and a glossary of native words completes 
the volume. In short, it is a book that may be confidently 
recommended to those whose duties take them out to th^ 
East, as it warns the novices of the pitfalls into which they 
are likely to fall, and the way to avoid them. 

A First History of England, Part VI., 1689-1820. By C L. 
Thomson. (Horace Marshall and Son. 25. 6d.) 

Miss C. L. Thomson has already an estaWshed repntatioin 
as the writer of excellent school books for 3roung people ; 
she has been for years a practical teacher and knows exactly 
what is suitable to the young and growing mind. The 
present volume, though clearly intended for older pupils 
than those for whom the earlier parts were written, is 
admirably arranged, and the writer deals with a difficult 
and complicated period of English history with skill and 
clearness. The book is most pleasantly written, and is 
likely to be read with pleasure by intelligent girls and boys 
over fourteen years of age : the chapter on the French 
Revolution calls for special commendation and would 
arouse in the pupils a desire to continue their studies in 
this absorbing drama. 

Miss Thomson has been able to combine with great 
judiciousness the careful record of necessary facts with a 
picturesque style of writing, and the result is a thoroughly 
satisfactory text-book for the middle forms in schools. 
The illustrations, of a most varied nature, add to tbe value 
of the volume. 

Illustrative History, Stuart Period. By J. W. B. Adams, 
M.A. (Horace Marshall and Son. 2s. 6d.) 

The idea of this volume is excellent, and is thoroughly 
well carried out. The author has brought within reach of 
the young scholar contemporary authorities for the Stuart 
period, as well as extracts from some of the great modem 
writers who have dealt with this epoch. Here we have 
Milton's sonnet on Cromwell Marvell's beautiful lines on 
the execution of Charles I., Carlyle's vivid description of 
the Battle of Worcester, the character of Charles I. as seen 
by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson and Lord Macaulay, and illus- 
trative extracts from Swift, Pepjrs, Burnet, Clarendon, &c., 
which are difficult to get in a handy form and quite outside 
the reach of the ordinary pupil. Such a book will prove 
an invaluable aid to the teaching of history in the senior 
classes, and should be in the hands of all scholars over 
fifteen or sixteen years of age as an accompaniment to 
their ordinary text-book. 

As usual in all the books issued by Messrs. Horace 
Marshall and Son, the illustratioz^ and print leave nothing 
to be desired. 
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Books Received 

T4* WkiU Company. By Sir A, Conan Doyle, viii -f 
19(2 pages. Adapted for school use* With Illustrations. 
LoAfmand. is. 6d. 

Oxford Higher French Series* 

Mf moires is Mmdams Cam pan ^ 17S5-1792. Edited 

by K. C. Bradby, B.A* zs. 6d, net. 
Flaubert's Saiammhd, Edited by E* Lauvriere, 

B. ^s L* js. 6d. net, 
Victor Hugo's Norn-Dams de Pans. Edited by Leon 
Delbos* M,A, js, 6d. net. 
Thru Raicais. By R, J ac herns, \Tii + 208 pages. 
With illustratious by E. and A, Tomlinson. Macmillan's 
Prize Library, 2^, 6^, 

in&£ct Liff. By J. H. Fabre. Translated from the 
French. With a Preface by D, Sharp. F. R,S., and Edited by 
F. Merri field, xii + 320 pages. lUostrations. Mac- 
sulUa's Prize Library* 2s* 6d. 

TitUs 0/ ihe Spamsh Mmn. By Mowbray Morris, 3bc + 
^|6 p^ee. lilustraticus and Maps. Macnullan's Prixe 
librmry. 2je, 6<i. 

Gijd'Save Kmg Alfred. By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 
jm > 412 pages. With Illustrations by G, Borglum, Mac- 
.n*s Prize Library, 2s. 6d. 
i?*/j^i/w t?i ike Schools. By H. Hensley Henson, B.D. 
XE -f s. Macmillan* 2s.6d.net. 

A if of the German Language. By G, H, Clarke, 

M, A.» and C, j . Marray, B. A, viii 4- 404 pages. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net. 

Gaisu^ays to History, Book L. Heross of the Homeland. 
tod U.. Htfots of Many Lands, ts. III., Mm of 
BngUmd. IS. ji. Ilia,, Mm of Britain. 1$, 6d. IV,, 
Wa^dms of Empire, ts, 6d. V„ Britain as a Part of 
EurQpf. IS. 6d. Va., The Pageant of the Empires, is. 6d. 
Edward Arnold. 

A First German Reader. Edited by D. L* Savory, B.A* 
viii ^ 108 pages. Edward Arnold, is. 6d. 

Sir W^ter Rakgh, By Martin A. S. Hume, xx + 432 
pa^es. Illustrations* Popular Edition (4th). T, Fisher 
tin win. 2s, 6d. net* 

Id£al Juniof Poetry Booh. With Notes. 62 pages. 
Rclfe Bros. 6rf, 

Merimie's Tamanga Josi Maria k Brigand. Edited by 
A- Barrere, vi 4- 102 pages, Whittaker, 15, 6d. 

Junior EMperimental Science. By W. M. Hooton, M.A. 
viii ^ 26a pages. Diagram, W. B. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

A CmHiry of Continental History, 1780-1880, Wth a 
fmppkment descriptive of events up to 1900, By J. H. 
Rose, Litt,I>. Filth Edition, revised and corrected. 
Edward Stanford. 

Blackie's Latin Texts, 6d. net, each book, 

Virgil* s Aeneid. Books V,, VII., VIII., and IX. 
Edited by S. E, Winbolt, M.A. 
BUckie'f) Enghsh School Tex±s. 6d. each. 
Lcaak Walton's The Complete Angler. 
Holinshed's England in the Sixiesnth Ceniury. 
Captain Cook's Second Voyage, 
Systetnaiic Inorganic Chemistry* By R, M, Caven, D.Sc. 
G. D, Lander, D* Sc. xx + 374 pages. Blackb. 6s. net. 
Livre dcs Jeux. Twelve French games for ChOdren. 
A. C. W. Tillyard. 64 pages. Blackie. \s. 
The Latin Hexmiekr, By S, E, Winbolt, M.A* vi + 
48 pages. Blackie, 2s. 



London, Historical and Dtscripti^e. By Ben Jonsoo- 
256 pages. With Illustrations and Map, Blackie. is. 6i. 

Our English Towns and Viiiages, By H. R. WHtOn 
Hall, 198 pages. Illustrations. Blackie. is. 6d. 

BHdae'B Model Readers. Book IV. 240 pages. Coloured 
and other Illustrations, u, 4^. 

A Brief Survey of European History. From Charles the 
Great to the Present Day. By A. HassalJ. M*A, Blackie, 
4s. 6i. 

Histoire d' Aladdin. Edited by L. A. Barb^, iv 4- 
158 pages. lUustrations* Blackie. is. 6d, 

Our Children's Sang Booh. Words by A. P. Graves,' 
Music by F. Volbach, Schott and Co. Books I. and II. 
IS. net each* 

Fifty Steps in Sight-Singing. By A. Somervell, Mus. 
Doc* 60 pages* Curwen. zs. 

Enghsh Fotk'Songs for Schools. Collected and arranged] 
by S, Baring Gould, M.A„ and C J. Sharp, B.A. iv ^ ioS| 
pages. Curwen. 2s. 6d, Words only ^d. 

A Sckaol History of Somerset. By W. Raymond, aril + 
220 pages. 70 niustrations. Methuen. is. 6d. 

MUton's Paradise LosL Bookt I* and IL Edited by 
A- F. Watt, M.A. S8 pages. CUve, u. 6d. 

The Geography of America. By W. Hughes, F,R,G,S. 
vi ^ tjo pages. Coloured and other Maps, Ph 
IS. 6d, 

Thoughts m Education. By Mandell Creighton, D*D, 
&c. Edited by Louise Creighton. Cheap Edition, abridged. 
With an Introduction by E, A* Knox* I>.D. Longmans, 
6d. net. 

Dictionary of Quotations (German), By Lihan Balbtaj&. 
486 pages. Sonnenschein. 75. 6d. 

A Manual of Geometry. By W. D. Eggar, M.A. xxiv ^ 
326 pages. Diagrams* Macmdlian. js. 6d, 

Cromwell. The Campaigns of Edge Hill^ Marston Moof^ 
Naseby, and of 1648 in the North of England. By Captaifl 
P. A. Charrier. With 24 Plans. Relfe Bros. 6s. net, 

A History of English Prosody. By G, Saintsbury, M..%.» 
&c. Vol I. From the Origins to Spenser, xviii ^ 428 
pages. Macmillan. los, net, 

A Handbook of Briiish Inland Birds. By A, Collett. 
With Coloured and Outline Plates by E. Parker, xx j- 
290 pages. Macmillan. 6s* 

Greek Reader. Vol II* Selected and Adapted by E* C* 
Marchant. vi 4 96 pages. Clarendon Press, zs. 

Physical Exercises, By H* Rippon -Se jTUOur, 1 2 8 pages^ 
Many Illustrations, Kelson* is, 6d. 

Homer's Tale of Odysseus* Adapted as a literary Reader 
for Schools. By H, E. Hatg Brown, M,A. 80 pageSiJ 
Illustrations. Nelson*s Supplementar>^ Readers* No, xvii^' 

The Wild Life of a Field. BB pages. Illustrations. 
Nelson *s Junior Supplementary Readers. 6rf. 

School Gardening for Little Children. By Lucy R, Latter. 
With an Introduction by Prof. P. Geddes* xxiv -j- 16S 
pages, lUustrat ons. Sonnenschein. zs, 6d. net. 

The Annals of Tacitus. Books I, to VI. Translated by 
A. V* Syraonds, B.A. xiv -i- zgS pages^ (New Clas^calj 
Library,) Sonnenschein* Cloth, p. 6d. net ; Leather,. 
4i. 6d. net, 

A Pochet-Book of British Birds. By E. F, M. EUns. 
viii + 150 pages. West, Newman and Co* zs.6d, 

A Study of the Sfry. By H, A, Howe. 340 pages. Illus- 
trations. Macmillan's Briie Library, 25. 6d* 
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NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL), CASTLE FOR0, 
YORKSHIRE— APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 
The Governors of the above school intend to proceed to the appoint- 
meot of a HEAD MASTER, to bcfin work m :ieptember next. 
Candidates must be between the ages of 2Sand4o, and be graduates 
of a Uoiversity in the United Kingdom or British poasession. 
Salary 3^350 per annum fixed, with a capitation fee cf £\ per pupil : 
minimum salary £400. Applications* accompanied by not more 
than three recent testimonials, to be made by June 30, to ALFRED 
WILSON, Clerk to the Governors, 
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rwiiju^r— Miss E. Bakfk, ; . l';yti«. 1 Jo Itood, Rrond 
E4i iur— M i &s R. V . D ,v v :r.-., 2 y 1 1 r 1 ^ um G m l- - 
Stitvra rv — M iss H A N K i N iuN% 1 9 Br taf oa G I 
Eiaramatiotii h*:Jd for SwcdLih Gjmrsaatic i.-. .... , 
for Swedish Drill Certificate for Teachers in EAmmmttrf^ 
Kindergartens. Prtncipah of Sehooh and Colleges 
Certi ^catted Tesehen. 

For Terini of MembenJiip, Condi rions of ¥.xMmun9S^6mi 
Forms, Syllabui, ftc, afipljf to (be Secretauv. " 



Murray's Small Classical Atlas for Scho( 

Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A„ D,Lttt., Fellow and Ttator of Corpus Chii&ti CoUcgc, Oxford. 

ComiMtlnu 4>f 14 MheeU (tonUtiHlHti Sft M^pB and Ptmtut} with a C#ia|fr0£# Itid^M mf 1» ^m 

The Maps in this Atlas incorporate the results of recent scholarship, and b«ve been tnoai earefM-* p 
accentuate all the chief names and natural features of the cotintries, and by eliminatinf those os 
avoid overcrowding. The use ol colour contours, whilst displaying the configuration of tbc c.^..: 
enhances the effect of simplicity, which cannot be achieved in maps where the old-fashioned method of ha:: 
obscured the names, A complete index adds to the utiliiy of the volume, and the low price at which it i 

brings it wiihin the reach of all Classical Students. 

SOME SCHOOLS WHICH USE THE ATLAS, SOME HEADMASTERS* OPINIONS, 



Pedfard Grammar School 
Brighton College 
Bromsgrove School 
Chrisi College. Brecon 
Denstone College 
Dover College 
Eton CDlleite 
Felsted School 
Gresbam's School, Holt 
Halleybury College 
Highgate School. N* 
EiQg's College School 

Wlmbled(>n 
King's School, Canterbury 
Kind's School, Ely 
Liverpool College 
Loretto Sch-. Musselburgh 
Malvern College 
ManehesterGrammarSoh. 



Merchant Taylor's School 

GrLat Crosby 
Merchant Taylor's SchooJ^ 

London 
Mill Hill School, N*W, 
Oundle School 
Rossall .SehooK Fleetwood 
Royal Hoiloway College 
Rugby School 
St. Olave's Grammar ScbL 
St Peter's Sehool, York 
Sherborne School 
Swansea High School 
Ton bridge School 
University College School 
Upplngh;4m School 
Vlctopia College, Jersey 
Westminster School 
Winchester College 

Prospectus posi 



'*A nicer Ailas 1 have never seeT*,'* 

" The Classical Atlas « . , ia an adtniratOe one : ft U ^flsrj 
printed, and has an excellent index arranged on the Umt pdfi 

'* It comes neater 10 my ideal than anythizig 1 hmre seen, || 
coloured coBtoars instead of the terrible badturM stitfi' eitsaUy p 
in, being excellent* "^ 

*' It is quite the best one for ordinary piirf>oiet fWt I J 
seen/' 

'* Your new Cla*sjcal Atlas %ibs introduced into tbe 
day after yoy kirtdlj sent me a copy of it. U wa» Bincb ] 

** The maps are admirably dear, and the detailed 
and battled elds make it more utefiil for CkMioal Hiitoc/I 
other School Atlas that I know.** 

*^ Is exactly what has been wanted for umtie line* tlte 
of the book bringing il within the reacfc of evciy bof,** 

fre? on ^pplkaimn. 



JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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